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Family  Characters  Explained 


1.  Great-great-great-great-grandfather  William  Sitgreaves, 
who  came  over  in  Watt’s  galley,  1729,  and  started  the 
whole  thing. 

2.  Thomas  Sitgreaves,  his  son,  who  got  paid  for  burning 
more  candles  during  the  Revolution  than  any  man  on 
record. 

3.  The  Honorable  Judge  John  Sitgreaves,  son  of  Thomas, 
who  was  so  busy  with  important  (?)  things  he  couldn’t 
stay  in  the  Continental  Congress  more  than  six  months. 

4.  Sally  Sitgreaves,  daughter  of  Thomas,  who  fell  in  love 
with  a  diary-writing  bill  collector. 

5.  Great-great-great-grandfather  William  Sitgreaves,  who 
was  a  Revolutionary  War  merchant  with  plenty  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  He  had  ten  children. 

6.  The  Honorable  Samuel  Sitgreaves,  his  son,  who  at 
thirty-one  was  credited  with  the  greatest  defense  of 
President  Washington  made  at  that  time. 

7.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Lorenzo  Sitgreaves,  son  of  Samuel, 
who  explored  the  Colorado  River  on  mule-back  and 
almost  died  of  thirst. 

8.  Mary  Sitgreaves,  daughter  of  Lorenzo,  who  died  worth 
$300,000  and  didn’t  know  what  to  do  with  it. 

9.  Great-great-grandfather  William  Sitgreaves,  who  im¬ 
ported  mattresses  in  sloops  and  sold  them  to  wealthy 
Philadelphians  until  he  became  one  himself  (not  a  mat¬ 
tress,  a  wealthy  Philadelphian). 

10.  Great-grandfather,  the  Honorable  Charles  Sitgreaves, 
who  said  “Down  with  drink!”  and  meant  it. 

11.  Charles  “Cappy”  Sitgreaves,  son  of  Charles,  who  said 
“Down  with  drink!”  and  downed  it. 

12.  “Jaja”  Sitgreaves  Haines,  sister  of  Cappy,  who  used  rouge 
and  got  herself  talked  about. 

13.  Grandfather  Edwin  Erskine  Sitgreaves,  who  at  twenty- 
eight  made  a  political  speech  in  the  rain  and  died. 

14.  Mary  Sitgreaves  Godley,  daughter  of  Edwin,  who  had  a 
drawer  full  of  diamonds  and  ate  oyster  sandwiches  at 
midnight. 
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Things  Happen  Immediately 

For  over  two  hundred  years  there  has  been  living  in  the 
United  States  an  odd  group  of  individuals  bearing  the  name 
of  Sitgreaves.  Most  people  think  even  the  name  is  queer,  the 
first  time  they  hear  it,  but  like  everything  else,  once  it  is 
repeated  or  spelled,  it  achieves  a  familiar  ring  and  no  more 
attention  is  paid  to  it.  If  it  is  your  fate  to  meet  any  of  the  Sit- 
greaveses  in  the  flesh,  you  will  discover,  surprisingly,  that 
they  look  quite  like  human  beings  —  not  your  idea  of  top- 
grade,  of  course,  but  definitely  human. 

If  destiny  had  not  added  this  nitwit  to  the  group,  our  tale 
might  not  be  written,  which  would  make  but  one  difference: 
you  would  be  deprived  of  a  few  laughs.  Otherwise,  every¬ 
thing  remains  the  same.  The  actors  and  actresses  involved 
would  have  followed  exactly  the  same  pattern,  sprinkling 
their  wise  and  foolish  efforts  over  the  years  just  as  I  have  re¬ 
corded  them.  A  few  of  the  men  were  great;  many  of  them 
were  ingrates.  And  there  were  those  who  simply  grated. 

Like  dandruff,  a  family  is  really  a  personal  thing,  but  when 
its  members  live  in  a  highly  individualistic  fashion,  they  ac¬ 
quire  more  than  a  kinsman’s  interest.  It  is  often  healthy  and 
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encouraging  to  peek  at  the  other  fellow  s  family  skeletons.  It 
certainly  tends  to  restore  one’s  own  sense  of  balance  and  helps 
to  evaluate  that  will-o’-the-wisp  thing  called  fame. 

Our  story  stems  from  the  hilly  town  of  Phillipsburg,  New 
Jersey,  sprawling  opposite  the  forks  of  the  Lehigh  and  Dela¬ 
ware  Rivers,  fifty  miles  north  of  Trenton.  In  sharper  focus, 
the  first  scene  was  timed  early  one  December  seventh  morn¬ 
ing  in  the  big,  rambling  frame  house  on  Main  Street,  next  to 
the  Bullman  Street  steps.  My  mother  was  in  labor,  and  1  was 

both  the  cause  and  the  effect. 

The  room  was  a  plain  one  with  a  wooden  bed,  a  large, 
heavy  bureau,  and  the  usual  assortment  of  rockers  and  uncom¬ 
fortable  straight  chairs.  In  attendance,  besides  the  doctor,  were 
my  paternal  grandmother,  Isabel  Till  Sitgreaves,  known  as 
Maa,  and  Aunt  Mary  Godley,  slightly  red  in  the  face. 

Maa  was  a  short,  stocky,  immaculate  individual.  Her  mind 
and  her  body  were  tidy.  She  had  a  habit  of  squinting  first  one 
eye  and  then  the  other.  She  accomplished  this  by  raising  her 
lower  eyelids  alternately  in  a  kind  of  reverse  wink.  This  tan¬ 
talizing  eye  twitch  went  on  for  hours.  Maa  had  big,  purplish 
bags  under  her  eyes.  I  asked  her  once  if  she  carried  potatoes 
in  them  and  wasn’t  spoken  to  for  days.  She  wore  a  black  silk 
wrapper  most  of  the  time,  and  her  right  hand  was  forever  in 
her  wrapper  pocket,  sliding  back  and  forth,  back  and  forth, 

causing  the  silk  to  rustle  softly. 

Aunt  Mary,  a  little  bulgy  in  the  stomach,  was  wearing  her 

usual  gingham  apron. 

When  the  young  doctor  arrived  at  the  birth  scene  smelling 
of  sweet  sugar  pills  and  a  dash  of  disinfectant,  Maa  was  quite 
concerned.  “Doc,  be  sure  you  bring  us  a  girl,”  she  said. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  boys?”  the  doctor  asked. 

“We’ve  had  too  many  male  disappointments  in  this  family 
already,”  Maa  said. 

“I’ll  do  my  best,”  he  assured  her. 

Maa  became  emphatic.  “If  you  don’t  deliver  a  girl,”  she 
said,  “you  can  never  bring  another  baby  to  us  as  long  as  you 
practice  medicine.” 
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The  ultimatum  was  perfectly  satisfactory  to  Mother.  She 
had  lost  her  zest  for  children  even  before  1  was  conceived. 
Story  has  it  that  the  family  dressmaker,  on  one  of  her  periodic 
visits,  noticed  that  1  had  become  a  costume  hazard  to  Moth¬ 
er’s  general  appearance.  The  seamstress’s  surprised,  happy  ex¬ 
clamations  followed.  Overhearing  them,  Aunt  Mary  for  the 
first  time  sensed  the  coming  event.  She  was  enthusiastic  in¬ 
stantly.  “Glory  be  to  Peter!”  Aunt  Mary  bubbled.  “I  believe, 
you  devil,  you  are  going  to  have  another  baby.  Be  sure  it’s  a 
little  girl.” 

Tired  and  completely  fed  up  with  personal  creation, 
Mother  responded  snappishly,  “I  don’t  care  if  it’s  an  alliga¬ 
tor!” 


Unwanted  as  I  was,  I  arrived  on  schedule.  When  my  ap¬ 
pearance  was  made  official,  with  the  usual  medical  slap  and 
responding  squeal  of  indignation,  Doc  decided  to  have  a  little 
fun  with  Maa,  who  had  just  re-entered  the  room.  Hurriedly 
sticking  me  out  of  sight,  and  in  a  voice  filled  with  deepest 
remorse,  Doc  reported  sadly,  “I’m  sorry,  Maa,  but  the  baby 
is  a  boy.” 

Grandmother  was  completely  disgusted.  “Oh,  fie!”  she 
snorted.  “I  did  so  want  a  girl.”  She  flounced  in  her  chair, 
shook  her  hand  impatiently  inside  the  pocket  of  her  black  silk 
taffeta,  and  then  remembered  her  company  manners.  “I’ll  go 
make  you  an  oyster  stew,  anyway,”  she  said  contritely  to  Doc. 
Being  born  in  December,  the  oysters  at  least  were  right. 

Doc  persisted  in  his  needling.  “Shall  we  call  the  baby 
Charles  or  Samuel?”  he  asked  as  Maa  departed  briskly  in  the 
direction  of  the  kitchen. 

“We’ll  name  it  after  no  more  dead  people,”  Maa  said 
sharply,  and  rustled  out  of  the  room.  Thirty  minutes  later, 
with  steaming  oyster  stew  in  hand,  Grandmother  reappeared. 
At  the  sound  of  her  approach,  Doc  hid  behind  the  headboard. 

“Where  is  he?”  Maa  asked. 

“Do  you  mean  the  baby?”  Mother  inquired  innocently. 

“I  mean  Doc.  I  don’t  think  the  baby  needs  an  oyster  stew,” 
Maa  said. 
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14  Pedigree  of  a  Nitwit 

“I  believe  the  Doc  stepped  out,”  Mother  explained,  not 
wishing  to  spoil  the  medic’s  fun. 

“Oh,  fie!  Just  as  his  broth  is  ready.”  There  was  no  doubt 
about  the  oyster  stew  being  uppermost  in  Maa’s  mind.  1  ler 
new  grandchild  simply  did  not  rate.  At  this  precise  moment, 
Doc  popped  out  from  behind  the  headboard,  grinning.  In 
complete  surprise,  Grandmother  dropped  the  stew. 

When  Maa  got  around  to  asking  about  me  again,  Mother 
felt  sorry  for  her.  “Maa,  you  wanted  a  little  girl  so  badly,” 
she  said,  “we’ve  decided  to  give  the  baby  a  girl’s  name.” 

Grandmother  looked  dubious.  “That  wouldn’t  be  right,” 
she  said  weakly.  Maa  was  softening.  It  was  time  to  put  an  end 
to  the  farce. 

“Your  new  grandchild  is  a  girl,  Maa,”  Doc  told  her  seri¬ 
ously. 

Grandmother  looked  pleased  instantly,  then  checked  her¬ 
self.  “You’re  making  fun  of  me,”  she  said,  nervously  blinking 
first  one  eye  and  then  the  other.  Assured  to  the  contrary,  Maa 
demanded  proof.  She  was  faced  quickly  with  indisputable  evi¬ 
dence  and  then,  as  her  eyes  scanned  upward,  she  gave  a  small 
scream.  “The  child  has  no  nose!” 

Most  of  the  Sitgreaveses’  noses  were  in  the  class  of  substan¬ 
tial  sniffers.  For  me  to  lack  one  was  to  let  the  family  down 
with  a  horrible  bang.  All  members  present  were  thoroughly 
chagrined.  Maa  stared  at  Aunt  Mary  helplessly.  Mother  was 
tired  and  unconcerned. 

“Mary,  what  can  we  do?”  Grandmother  asked,  and  then 
went  into  action. 

Aunt  Mary  was  optimistic.  “There  must  be  some  way  to 
shape  one!  ” 

Maa  looked  around  the  room  hurriedly  and  spotted  a  hair¬ 
pin  lying  on  the  bureau.  “We’ll  use  this,”  she  announced  tri¬ 
umphantly,  and  instantly  employed  the  two-pronged  instru¬ 
ment  to  pinch  together  the  bit  of  bone  that  Mother  Nature 
had  failed  to  shape  into  something  respectable.  Today  what 
passes  for  my  nose  still  bears  the  hairpin  influence. 

Once  mv  facial  features  tvere  tampered  with  to  the  satis- 
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faction  of  my  audience,  another  minor  crisis  arose.  Aunt  Mary 
thought  something  should  be  done  to  make  me  high-minded. 

“What  kind  of  a  fool  idea  is  that?”  Alaa  raged. 

“If  something  could  be  done  to  raise  the  level  of  the  fam¬ 
ily,”  Aunt  Mary  said  with  a  faraway  look  in  her  eyes,  “we  — ” 

“Don’t  go  into  that,”  Maa  interrupted.  “But,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  you  can  suggest  anything,  for  the  baby’s  sake  — ” 

“We’ll  dress  her  in  beautiful  clothes,”  Aunt  Mary  finished. 
“That  will  create  a  taste  for  beautiful  things.  I’ll  put  one  of 
my  diamond  rings  on  her.  We’ll  carry  her  to  the  garret,  the 
highest  spot  in  the  house.” 

“Mary,  you’re  crazy!”  was  Maa’s  only  comment. 

Nevertheless,  I  was  dressed  in  lacy,  handmade,  silken  gar¬ 
ments,  commandeered  from  an  exquisite  doll  wardrobe  be¬ 
longing  to  a  young  cousin  of  mine.  Replete  with  a  large  dia¬ 
mond  ring  that  came  almost  to  my  wrist,  my  hairpinned  nose 
and  I  were  picked  up  carefully  and  carried  slowly  to  the  gar¬ 
ret.  Its  rarefied  atmosphere  directly  beneath  the  roof  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  exalt  my  outlook  on  life  and  achieve  the  desired 
high-mindedness.  With  my  prospective  nose  clamped,  I  must 
have  been  breathing  through  my  mouth.  I  was  allowed  a  whiff 
or  two  of  the  attic  air,  which  was  supposed  to  be  sufficient  to 
do  the  trick  of  elevating  my  ego,  and  then  with  great  dignity 
I  was  returned  to  my  bed  below.  With  that  kind  of  beginning, 
how  could  much  be  expected  of  any  human  being! 

Life  in  my  early  days  was  a  continuous  milksop,  the  milk 
at  one  end,  the  sop  at  the  other.  One  of  my  first  recollections 
is  of  whooping  cough,  with  long,  body-shaking  whoops. 
Mother  often  told  me  later  that  I  used  to  cough  so  hard  “the 
blood  ran  out  beneath  my  fingernails.” 

Every  kind  of  medical  suggestion  for  my  improvement 
was  followed.  As  a  last  resort,  I  was  taken  to  a  powwow  doc¬ 
tor  a  few  miles  down  the  Delaware  River.  He  laid  me  out  on  a 
cold  stone  slab.  I  was  terribly  intrigued.  The  doctor  powed  my 
stomach  and  wowed  me. 

At  that  particular  time,  a  Brazilian  family  came  to  visit  us. 
They  were  friends  of  our  family  and  vacationed  yearly  in  the 
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States.  The  Brazilians  had  large  boxes  of  yellow  diamonds  and 
a  big  Negro  valet.  Mother  was  told,  if  whenever  1  had  one  of 
my  coughing  spasms  a  colored  man  without  a  father  kissed  me, 
the  irritation  would  cease.  Mother  knew  the  idea  was  not  logi¬ 
cal,  but  anything  was  worth  a  harmless  trial,  especially  it  it 
cost  nothing. 

From  that  point  on,  each  time  I  started  to  cough,  Mother 
picked  me  up  bodily  and  raced  me  to  the  Brazilian  man¬ 
servant.  For  six  months,  however,  I  continued  to  whoop  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  foreign  osculations.  I  became  so  tied  up  inside 
that  1  had  to  sit  on  a  pile  of  pillows  constantly,  and  was  given 
all  kinds  of  presents  because  everyone  felt  sorry  for  “the  poor 
little  toad.” 

Recovery  was  slow,  tedious,  and  painful  but  nature  even¬ 
tually  won,  and  I  retreated  from  my  pillowy  position.  The 
War  Department  should  have  awarded  me  campaign  ribbons, 
for  it  was  during  the  prolonged  siege  of  whooping  cough  that 
I  was  given  a  jigsaw  puzzle  depicting  an  American  war  scene. 
I  fought  that  battle  over  so  many  times  the  soldiers  must  have 
run  out  of  ammunition. 

The  surname  of  the  Brazilian  family  was  Albuquerque. 
Juju  was  the  son,  and  Zizinia,  the  daughter.  They  spoke  little 
English.  Zizinia  was  asking  my  brother  repeatedly  to  take  her 
“for  a  walk  around  the  streetcar.”  But  the  tale  that  really 
pricked  up  my  ears  concerned  death  in  their  country.  They 
said  if  a  Brazilian  died  in  the  daytime,  he  was  buried  before 
sundown,  and  if  he  died  at  night,  he  was  buried  before  sunrise, 
and  the  coffin  was  always  taken  out  through  the  window, 
never  the  door. 

That  story  was  entirely  garbled  in  my  childish  mind,  but 
nevertheless  for  days  I  inwardly  hoped  that  someone  of  that 
group  would  die  in  our  house  just  so  1  could  be  absolutely 
sure  of  the  procedure.  If  they  used  a  second-story  window,  I 
did  not  think  anyone  could  get  the  coffin  to  the  ground  unless 
they  built  a  sliding  board.  Undoubtedly  it  would  be  like  the 
slide  in  our  amusement  park.  After  the  funeral  was  over,  the 
board  would  remain  and  I  could  slide  down  it  again  and  again. 

CO 
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The  neighborhood  children  would  come  for  rides.  From  time 
to  time,  I  could  charge  admission.  The  possibilities  were  end¬ 
less,  the  idea  wonderful.  My  imagination  raced  on  and  on, 
weaving  the  fairy  fabric  of  which  little  girls’  dreams  are  made. 

Speaking  of  funerals,  they  were  quite  frequent  and  elabo¬ 
rate  events  in  our  family.  Somebody  was  always  drinking  him¬ 
self  to  death  and  being  buried  about  six  miles  from  where  we 
lived.  Horses  and  carriages  were  considered  more  dignified  for 
those  early  trips  to  the  cemetery.  I  usually  got  sick  from  the 
long  jolting  and  had  to  hang  my  head  out  the  carriage  win¬ 
dow.  That,  however,  was  part  of  the  fun.  I  watched  the 
horses’  hoofs  clippety-clop  and  saw  the  scenery  to  better 
advantage. 

When  we  returned  from  the  cemetery,  everyone  had  din¬ 
ner  in  the  big  dining  room  that  was  used  only  on  special  occa¬ 
sions.  We  always  had  raisin  pie.  No  funeral  was  ever  complete 
in  our  house  without  raisin  pie.  If  the  deceased  had  been  espe¬ 
cially  important,  we  had  homemade  lemon  sherbet  with  a 
cherry  on  top.  It  came  up  to  the  dining  room  on  a  dumb¬ 
waiter  that  creaked.  I  was  always  afraid  the  rope  would  break 
and  spill  the  sherbet  before  I  had  mine.  I  really  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  funerals. 

And  then  there  was  the  reading  of  the  wills  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  relatives!  This  I  experienced  for  the  first  time  when  a 
great-aunt  died.  I  could  not  have  been  more  than  five.  She 
died  of  dropsy,  and  I  heard  something  about  the  water  leaking 
out  of  the  coffin  and  making  a  pool  in  the  cellar.  That  im¬ 
pressed  me,  and  I  remember  thinking  about  it  as  I  sat  on  a 
high  stool  in  a  corner,  while  some  strange  man  read  a  lot  of 
jargon  to  the  rest  of  the  family. 

The  relatives  were  all  sitting  on  the  edges  of  chairs  and 
seemed  extremely  interested.  I  wondered  why  they  didn’t  go 
downstairs  and  look  for  the  pool.  It  was  sure  to  be  far  more 
interesting  than  all  this  queer  talk.  Suddenly  the  man  said 
something  about  a  gold  watch  and  chain  and  mentioned  my 
name.  I  was  so  surprised  I  fell  off  the  stool  and  practically 
broke  up  the  redistribution  of  the  horsehair  furniture.  For 
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years  after,  my  father  swore  loudly  and  furiously  as  he  re¬ 
membered  that  session.  To  his  great  and  prolonged  disgust,  he 
came  out  of  the  ordeal  with  only  a  clock  and  a  Bible. 

Continuing  funereally,  one  of  my  mother’s  favorite  stories 
had  to  do  with  a  death  that  concerned  my  father,  when  they 
were  first  married.  A  Catholic  neighbor  across  the  street  from 
us  died.  Somebody  was  supposed  to  sit  up  with  him  all  night, 
and  my  father,  to  his  dismay,  was  chosen.  It  was  in  the  time  a 
corpse  was  packed  in  ice  to  keep  the  body  fresh  for  the 
funeral.  My  father’s  job  was  to  add  more  ice  every  few  hours 
and  drain  off  the  water. 

During  the  night  watch,  Father,  in  his  loneliness  and  mel¬ 
ancholy,  drank  to  the  deceased  a  little  too  often.  He  fell  asleep 
and  slept  for  hours.  When  he  awoke,  the  corpse  was  floating 
around  at  the  top  of  the  box. 

My  father  gave  one  look,  and  raced  out.  Mother  said  that 
the  first  thing  she  knew,  the  man  of  the  house  flew  into  the 
room  and  jumped  into  bed  wearing  his  shoes,  coat  and  hat. 


Unforgettable  Christmases 

In  our  house,  Aunt  Mary  Godley  was  the  power  behind 
Santa  Claus.  She  bought  lavishly  and  gave  generously.  As  a 
child,  I  did  not  realize  this.  Until  I  was  far  too  old,  my  loyalty 
went  to  the  fat,  bewhiskered  gentleman  with  the  reindeer.  In 
fact,  I’m  still  a  trifle  uncertain  about  the  reality  of  it  all  when 
I  see  an  especially  authentic-looking  version  during  the  annual 
December  gift  lottery. 

Aunt  Mary  was  very  beautiful.  She  had  the  most  breath¬ 
taking  shoulders,  arms  and  hands  that  I  have  ever  seen.  They 
were  like  white  marble,  and  tapered  down  to  long,  slender 
fingers  tipped  by  opalescent  shells.  At  seventeen  she  married 
William  Godley,  a  wealthy  Philadelphian  who  owned  large 
cotton  warehouses.  He  was  very  much  in  love  with  her.  A  bit 
of  poetry  that  he  wrote  for  his  bride  on  their  honeymoon 
reads: 
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I  would  that  thou  might  ever  be 
As  beautiful  as  now, 

That  time  might  ever  leave  as  free 
Thy  yet  unwritten  brow. 

The  marriage  was  short-lived.  Uncle  Will  Godley  died, 
leaving  his  childless  young  wife  a  sizable  income  for  life.  It 
was  this  wealth  that  provided  the  spirit  of  Santa  Claus  in  our 
home. 

Each  Christmas,  about  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  Aunt 
Mary  called  me  to  her  room.  This  hour  was  practically  night¬ 
fall  for  me.  I  was  up  at  six.  I  never  understood  why  she  ate 
her  breakfast  and  dressed  before  sending  for  me.  Who  wanted 
breakfast  on  Christmas,  anyhow?  As  for  clothes,  I  saw  her 
often  in  her  white  muslin  nightgown. 

Nevertheless,  I  was  asked  to  wait,  but  when  the  appointed 
hour  did  arrive  it  was  well  worth  the  waiting.  Aunt  Mary  had 
a  large  wooden  table  on  which  her  poll-parrot  cages  usually 
stood.  On  Christmas  the  polls  were  relegated  to  the  floor  and 
the  table  top  was  piled  with  presents  for  me.  Strange  books, 
unusual  games,  special  toys  from  New  York!  Hats,  coats, 
dresses,  gloves!  Jewelry,  money,  boxes  of  candy!  Gifts  suffi¬ 
cient  for  five  children.  All  were  wonderful,  expensive  selec¬ 
tions  far  different  from  the  average  Christmas  remembrances. 
Despite  such  a  layout,  I  was  angry  one  year  because  the  prize 
gift,  a  white  fur  coat,  was  duplicated  for  another  young  girl. 
They  should  have  taken  every  one  of  my  presents  away  from 
me.  I  was  so  blessed  and  grew  so  slowly  in  appreciation! 

My  great  dread  at  Christmastime,  as  a  child,  was  that 
Father  or  Mother  might  see  the  gifts  Santa  Claus  brought  me 
before  I  saw  them.  Those  from  Aunt  Mary  caused  me  little 
anxiety  in  that  respect.  The  presents  from  Santa  were  a  dif¬ 
ferent  matter. 

Each  year,  on  Christmas  Eve,  an  untrimmed  tree  was 
placed  in  our  dining-room  bay  window.  Space  for  the  toys 
was  always  left  to  the  side  of  it.  Then,  to  humor  my  selfish¬ 
ness,  a  white  sheet  was  hung  across  the  opening,  and  no  one 
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was  supposed  to  look  behind  it  until  I  had  drawn  the  sheet 
aside  on  Christmas  morning.  I  usually  pinned  a  note  to  the 
sheet  with  special  instructions  to  Santa  about  what  not  to 
bring.  In  more  generous  years  I  asked  Mother  to  give  me  a 
dish  of  fruit  and  popcorn  to  place  on  the  dining-room  table 
for  Santa  to  eat.  I  was  sure  he  would  be  starved  alter  his  long 
trip. 

One  year,  on  Christmas  morning,  I  found  a  note  stuck  in 
with  the  fruit.  The  note  said  that  Santa  wished  to  thank  me 
for  the  treat,  but  that  he  could  not  eat  anything  because  he 
had  a  toothache.  That  message  was  the  highlight  of  my  Christ¬ 
mas.  No  other  child  whom  1  knew  had  gotten  a  word  from 
Santa,  and  I  was  the  envy  of  the  neighborhood.  We  all  felt 
genuinely  sorry  for  the  generous  gentleman  and  discussed  for 
hours  whether  it  was  a  first  or  second  tooth,  a  front  or  a  back 
one,  a  tooth  in  the  upper  or  lower  jaw.  No  conclusions  were 
ever  reached. 

The  desk  1  wanted  so  much  that  year  arrived  behind  the 
sheet  as  requested,  but  it  was  completely  and  indisputably  out¬ 
classed.  The  note  signed  by  Santa  himself  was  the  superior 
Christmas  touch. 

Another  year  that  I  shall  never  forget  was  highly  dramatic. 
It  was  made  so,  to  the  horror  of  the  family,  by  nothing  less 
than  roaches,  the  great,  big,  ink-black  kind  that  scrunch  and 
crackle  thunderously  when  stepped  on,  if  anyone  ever  has  the 
courage  to  do  the  stepping.  That  year  as  usual  the  tree  was 
put  up  in  the  bay  window  and  the  white  sheet  hung.  On 
Christmas  Eve,  Mother,  Father  and  I  went  to  the  church  en¬ 
tertainment.  I  went  because  the  Sunday  school  always  gave 
me  a  box  of  candy.  Mother  went  because  I  was  not  allowed 
out  at  night  by  myself.  Why  Father  went  is  one  of  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  our  family.  It  was  the  only  time  I  remember  his 
being  in  church. 

We  came  home  about  ten  o’clock.  I  was  all  agog  the  entire 
evening  because  I  kept  wondering  whether  Santa,  by  some 
strange  chance,  might  come  early,  while  we  were  out,  and 
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leave  the  presents.  It  would  be  so  wonderful  for  once  to  have 
Christmas  before  going-  to  bed.  Trying  to  get  to  sleep  on 
Christmas  Eve  was  always  next  to  impossible.  One  year  I 
came  to  the  head  of  the  stairs  because  I  thought  I  heard  Santa. 
To  my  surprise,  Mother  rushed  out  of  the  dining  room  to 
warn  me  that  Santa  might  go  away  if  I  did  not  hurry  back  to 
bed  and  to  sleep.  I  couldn’t  sleep  on  Christmas  Eve,  but 
Mother  did  not  understand. 

As  we  left  the  church  that  night,  Mother  told  me  she  was 
sure  Santa  had  not  come,  and  1  must  not  be  disappointed. 
Father  said  he  didn’t  know.  I  kept  hoping.  It  seemed  miles 
from  the  church  to  our  house,  although  it  really  was  only  a 
few  blocks.  When  we  came  within  sight  of  home,  it  was  com¬ 
pletely  dark,  just  as  we  left  it.  That  discouraged  me,  for  I 
was  sure  Santa  could  not  trim  a  tree  or  leave  gifts  without  a 
light.  Of  course,  there  was  the  great  chance  that  he  had  al¬ 
ready  finished  and  gone  and  had  turned  off  the  lights  as  he 
left.  But  it  took  a  long  time  to  trim  a  tree.  I  knew  because  my 
mother  had  said  so.  My  tree  was  a  big  one  and  there  were 
many  colored  balls  to  hang  on  it.  The  balls  were  so  heavy 
they  weighed  down  the  boughs.  They  had  come  from  Ger¬ 
many  years  before.  Some  of  the  decorations  were  heart- 
shaped,  and  were  suspended  from  colored  silk  cords.  They 
were  kept  in  the  attic  between  Christmases.  There  were  yards 
of  gold  tinsel  to  drape  the  tree,  and  little  white  angels,  and 
many  silver  stars! 

We  opened  the  outer  door  and  I  begged  to  rush  at  once 
to  the  dining  room  with  the  bay  window,  where  my  Christ¬ 
mas  tree  was.  Mother  hurried,  Father  tagged  along.  Without 
waiting  to  take  olf  our  coats,  Father  snapped  on  the  dining¬ 
room  lights.  I  could  hardly  breathe  from  excitement  —  and 
then  I  screamed!  x\ll  over  the  white  curtain  were  big,  black 
terrible  roaches.  In  reality,  probably  five  or  six  bugs  were  on 
the  sheet,  but  to  me  there  seemed  millions  of  them,  crawling 
up  and  down,  across,  and  slantwise  on  the  most  important  cur¬ 
tain  in  the  world  —  one  that  Santa  Claus  himself  had  to  pull 
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back  to  get  to  my  Christmas  tree.  Mother  was  frantic.  No¬ 
body  knew  where  the  roaches  came  from  or  why  they  ap¬ 
peared  on  that  particular  night. 

“What  will  Santa  Claus  say?”  I  cried.  “Will  the  roaches 
scare  him?”  Maybe  lie  wouldn’t  trim  my  tree!  Maybe  he 
wouldn’t  come  to  my  house  any  more!  I  wouldn’t  have  any 
Christmas  toys.  The  children  would  talk  about  me.  It  was  one 
of  the  first  tragedies  of  my  life.  It  was  the  greatest  Christmas 
tragedy  of  all  time  for  me.  Mother  tried  to  quiet  my  sobs  by 
assuring  me  Santa  would  not  care.  I  couldn’t  believe  her. 
Father  said  he  would  sit  up  with  a  shotgun  and,  if  necessary, 
shoot  the  damn  things  if  they  didn’t  go  away.  But  the  gun 
and  Father  might  frighten  Santa! 

When  1  finally  quieted  down  and  fell  asleep,  I  saw  Santa 
racing  over  the  housetops,  his  beautiful  sleigh  drawn  by  snow- 
white  cockroaches,  their  many  black  brothers  and  sisters  play¬ 
ing  hide-and-seek  in  Santa  Claus’s  beard.  Christmas  was  never 
quite  so  happy  after  that.  There  was  always  the  awful  dread 
of  more  and  bigger  roaches,  blacker  and  fiercer  beetles. 

One  of  my  first  Christmas  seasons  in  school  was  enliv¬ 
ened  by  children  telling  me  about  a  wonderful  doll  house  that 
was  in  the  town’s  leading  department-store  window.  The  doll 
house  was  sold,  they  said,  but  I  should  go  to  see  it.  It  was  com¬ 
pletely  furnished.  There  was  even  a  bathroom  with  running 
water!  I  deviled  my  mother  by  the  hour  to  take  me  to  look  at 
the  house.  Each  day,  for  one  reason  or  another,  she  put  me  off. 
I  continued  to  make  such  a  howl  that  finally  Mother  con¬ 
sented  to  go  with  me. 

I  stood  before  that  department-store  window  and  simply 
drooled.  You  never  saw  such  a  doll  house!  It  was  specially 
built  of  wood  and  had  a  shingle  roof.  It  was  painted  red  and 
gray.  There  was  a  living  room  with  a  fireplace  and  tongs,  a 
small  piano,  miniature  velvet  chairs,  and  a  blue  couch.  It  had  a 
kitchen,  a  dining  room,  an  upstairs  with  three  bedrooms,  a  sit¬ 
ting  room,  and  the  much-talked-of  bath.  There  were  stairs  to 
go  up  and  down,  a  porch  and  an  attic.  W  indows  with  cur¬ 
tains,  rugs  on  the  floors!  It  was  like  nothing  I  had  ever  seen. 
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Children  by  the  dozen  stood  around  with  noses  pressed 
against  the  store  window.  “Do  you  know  whose  doll  house 
it  is?”  they  asked  each  other  excitedly.  “How  much  do  you 
think  it  cost?”  “How  long  will  it  be  in  the  window?”  “Where 
will  the  doll  house  be  taken  for  Christmas?”  “Who  will  play 
with  it  after  Christmas?” 

No  one  knew  the  answers,  my  mother  least  of  all.  The  doll 
house  continued  to  be  the  one  topic  of  brilliant  conversation 
in  the  entire  second-reader  set. 

And  then  came  Christmas,  with  the  tree  and  the  sheet  and 
Aunt  Mary!  That  year,  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  she 
called  me  from  the  “big  room”  downstairs,  a  barn  of  a  place 
next  to  the  furnace.  I  couldn’t  imagine  why  she  would  call  me 
from  there,  but  taking  no  chances  I  went  scurrying.  Dashing 
into  the  room  with  my  heart  thumping,  1  stopped  dead  in  my 
tracks.  Believe  it  or  not,  there  to  my  complete,  everlasting, 
spine-tingling  surprise  was  the  doll  house.  It  was  mine,  all 
mine!  To  do  with  as  I  pleased,  Christmas  and  every  day! 

For  one  of  the  few  times  in  my  life,  I  was  speechless.  I 
clenched  my  fists  so  hard  the  nails  cut  my  palms. 

The  doll  house  had  been  made  to  Aunt  Mary’s  order  spe¬ 
cially  for  me,  and  furnished  throughout  in  miniature.  The  de¬ 
partment-store  management,  having  heard  of  it,  had  requested 
the  privilege  of  exhibiting  it.  Its  living  room  was  so  large  I 
could  crawl  in  it  when  the  furniture  was  removed.  The  entire 
model  was  a  masterpiece  representing  months  of  work.  It  had 
cost  hundreds  of  dollars,  but  1  was  never  told  the  exact 
amount. 


Aunt  Mary  had  taken  windows  and  partitions  out  of  our 
house  in  order  to  move  the  doll  house  inside.  I  had  not  no¬ 
ticed  a  thing.  My  mother  may  have  told  me  the  room  down¬ 
stairs  was  being  remodeled,  but  in  the  Christmas  excitement 
I  gave  it  little  thought.  I  don’t  know.  I  have  no  recollection 
of  it,  but  I  do  recall  distinctly  that  from  that  time  on  I  never 
lacked  for  friends,  either  boys  or  girls. 


A  Grownup  Goes  to  First  Grade 

Higher  education  for  females  in  our  family  was  consid¬ 
ered  taboo.  Males  were  helped  to  advance  along  all  lines  of 
learning  as  far  as  their  abilities  and  inclinations  could  take 
them.  Anything  beyond  cooking,  sewing  and  a  little  painting 
instruction  for  the  women  was  thought  completely  pointless. 

When  I  reached  the  ripe  old  age  of  five,  Aunt  Mary 
called  me  on  the  carpet.  It  seemed  that,  according  to  law,  facts 
had  to  be  crammed  into  my  head,  and  the  consensus  was  that 
the  quicker  the  ordeal  was  undertaken,  the  sooner  it  would  be 
over,  and  the  better  it  would  be  for  all  concerned. 

As  I  approached  her,  Aunt  Alary  announced  bluntly,  “It’s 
time  for  you  to  go  to  school.  I’m  going  to  make  you  a  lot  of 
new  dresses.  What  colors  do  you  want?” 

At  the  mere  mention  of  school  I  was  frightened  to  death. 
“It’s  vacation  time,  Aunt  Mary,”  I  said.  “School  doesn’t  open 
for  a  long  time.” 

“It’s  only  two  months  until  September,”  she  said.  “You 
must  be  ready.  I’ll  make  you  a  cerise  silk  dress  for  opening 
day  with  a  dotted-swiss  apron  ...” 

I  began  to  cry.  “I  don’t  want  to  go  to  school.”  Aunt  Mary 
was  amazed. 

“Don’t  be  silly,”  she  said.  “All  little  girls  want  to  go  to 
school.  Would  you  like  to  be  stupid  like  I  am?” 

“Yes,  if  I  don’t  have  to  go  to  school,”  I  said  undiplomati¬ 
cally. 

Maa  entered  the  room.  “What’s  the  matter,  Mary?  The 
child  is  as  pale  as  a  ghost.  She’s  trembling.” 

“She  says  that  she  doesn’t  want  to  go  to  school,”  Aunt 
Mary  explained. 

“Oh,  fie!  The  truant  officer  will  get  after  her  if  she  doesn’t 
go,”  Maa  said,  and  turning  to  me  added,  “Do  you  want  the 
truant  officer  to  — ” 

I  ran  from  the  room  sobbing,  and  hid  in  a  big  clothes 
closet.  It  was  a  long  time  before  Mother  found  me. 

Although  the  family  did  not  realize  it,  they  were  the  in- 
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nocent  cause  of  my  fear  of  school.  They  could  not  under¬ 
stand  why  I  should  be  so  desperately  afraid.  I  had  never  even 
seen  the  inside  of  a  classroom. 

When  Mother  found  me  hiding  in  the  closet,  she  was  quite 
concerned.  “What’s  the  matter,  Ducky  Daddies?”  she  asked 
anxiously. 

“Aunt  Mary  says  I  have  to  go  to  school,”  I  cried.  “I  can’t 


g°-  .  . 

“But  school  is  wonderful!”  Mother  said.  “You’ll  have  fun. 
You  and  the  children  will  play  games.  The  teacher  will  tell 
you  stories.” 

“Mother,  I’m  afraid,”  I  repeated. 

“There’s  nothing  to  be  afraid  of.  Every  morning  you’ll 
have  recess,”  Mother  told  me.  “You  will  meet  new  friends. 
You’ll  learn  about  the  clouds  and  the  rocks  and  the  moun¬ 
tains.”  Day  after  day,  she  explained  the  glories  of  school  to 
me,  and  each  day  1  cried  and  trembled  and  turned  pale.  If  the 
pressure  became  too  terrible,  I  climbed  on  Mother’s  lap, 
hugged  her  tightly  around  the  neck,  and  sobbed  with  my  head 
buried  in  her  dress. 

The  grownups  sensed  that  my  fright  was  genuine.  They 
tried  in  every  way  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  it,  but  I  just  would 
not  talk.  The  conflict  went  on  during  the  entire  summer.  One 
day  toward  the  end  of  August,  not  knowing  what  else  to  sug¬ 
gest,  Sis,  my  cousin  in  her  twenties,  said,  “The  day  school 
opens  I’ll  go  with  you.  I’ll  sit  beside  you.” 

That  did  it.  Instantly  the  tension  lessened  and  I  bright¬ 
ened.  “All  right,”  I  said.  “I’ll  go  to  school  if  you  are  with  me.” 

Aunt  Mary,  eager  to  clinch  the  bargain,  made  me  a  prom¬ 
ise,  in  her  usual  generous  manner.  “If  you  start  to  school  this 
fall,”  she  said,  “every  Saturday  afternoon  you  may  have  a 
lawn  party.” 

I  rose  to  the  party  bait.  With  my  cousin’s  word  that  she 
would  be  with  me,  and  the  scheduled  weekly  frolic,  I  was 
ready  to  be  off,  immediately  if  possible. 

September  rolled  around  in  its  colorful  fashion.  The  school 
bell  rang.  True  to  her  promise,  early  in  the  morning  on  open- 
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ing  day,  my  cousin  arrived  to  escort  me.  I  wore  my  cerise  silk 
dress  and  white  dotted-swiss  apron.  The  teacher  raised  her 
eyebrows  when  Sis  walked  into  the  schoolroom,  but  everyone 
knew  everybody  else  in  Phillipsburg,  so  nothing  was  said. 

Sis  squeezed  in  behind  the  small  wooden  desk  across  the 
aisle  from  me,  looking  like  a  giantess  among  the  boys  and  girls 
around  her.  She  sang,  she  gave  her  name  to  the  teacher,  she 
counted.  Once  she  tried  to  stand  up  and  couldn’t,  because  the 
desk  fitted  her  too  tightly.  1  he  children  laughed,  and  we  were 
quickly  called  to  order.  On  my  opening  morning  of  school, 
my  cousin  probably  suffered  some  of  the  worst  hours  of  tor¬ 
ture  she  has  ever  endured. 

At  noon  we  came  home  together  for  luncheon.  At  the- 
family  table  no  one  asked  me  how  I  liked  school.  Everything 
was  quite  normal,  with  the  exception  of  my  cousin  who 
seemed  slightly  weary.  However,  without  flinching,  at  ten 
minutes  of  one  she  said,  “It’s  time  for  us  to  go  to  school.” 

To  everyone’s  complete  amazement  and  my  cousin’s  un¬ 
dying  gratitude,  I  announced,  “I’m  going  with  the  children 
who  live  across  the  street.”  I  he  sigh  of  relief  that  went  up 
was  unanimous;  the  look  of  surprise  was  general.  The  family 
did  not  know  the  answer. 

On  the  following  Saturday  afternoon,  the  first  lawn  party 
came  off  as  planned.  Aunt  Mary  strung  Japanese  lanterns  be¬ 
tween  the  trees  and  around  the  wisteria  arbor,  d  he  gay  paper 
globes  looked  like  huge  flowers  swinging  in  the  breeze.  Near 
dusk,  she  lighted  them. 

Grandmother  spent  the  afternoon  calling  from  the  win¬ 
dow,  “Stop  running  up  and  down  the  terraces!  You  will  kill 
the  grass!”  “Don’t  jump  over  the  stonewall!  You  will  break 
your  necks!”  “Do  you  have  to  yell  like  Indians?  Are  you 
deaf?”  ; 

Aunt  Mary  stuffed  us  with  homemade  ice  cream  and  won¬ 
derful  cake.  Each  child  was  given  a  tail-handled  paper  basket, 
which  constantly  tipped  over,  spilling  hard  candy  all  over  the 
ground.  It  was  a  wild  and  happy  party,  one  of  many. 
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The  following  November,  when  school  was  an  established 
fact  in  my  life,  Mother  began  to  ask  questions.  One  evening 
as  we  were  finishing  dinner,  she  said,  ‘  You  have  had  your 
Saturday  afternoon  parties  as  Aunt  Mary  promised  and  you 
now  like  school.  Why  were  you  so  afraid  to  begin  in  Sep¬ 
tember?” 

“The  superintendent  might  laugh  at  me,”  I  told  her. 

“Why  would  he  laugh  at  you?”  Mother  asked.  “He  isn’t 
in  your  schoolroom.  How  would  he  see  you?” 

“You  said  he  came  sometimes,”  I  answered. 

“But  why  should  he  laugh  at  you?”  Mother  asked  again. 

“I  might  not  get  my  clothes  on  right,”  I  said. 

“Your  clothes  on?”  Mother  was  completely  puzzled.  “I 
don’t  understand.” 

“If  the  superintendent  came  I  would  have  to  undress,”  I 
said. 

“Why  would  you  have  to  undress?” 

“You  told  me,  Mother,  he  would  examine  me.” 

“But  you  don’t  have  to  undress  to  be  examined  in  school,” 
Mother  said.  “What  made  you  think  that?” 

“When  you  took  me  to  the  powwow  doctor  for  whoop¬ 
ing  cough,”  I  said,  “he  undressed  me  when  I  was  examined. 
I  don’t  like  to  be  undressed  before  the  boys  and  girls.”  What 
strange,  twisted  furrows  innocent  family  words  dig  in  a 
childish  unploughed  mind! 

Once  I  got  used  to  school,  its  challenge  overcame  any 
needless  fears.  Aunt  Mary  used  to  say  that  I  was  like  a  sky¬ 
rocket  —“hard  to  send  off,  but  when  it  gets  going  nothing  can 
stop  it.” 


Father  Takes  to  Chickens 

Father  died  when  I  was  so  small  that  I  remember  very 
little  about  him.  He  must  have  had  his  points,  but  those  I  recall 
were  none  too  encouraging.  He  frequently  joined  a  mission 
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and  got  salvation  in  large  doses.  Just  as  regularly  he  went  on 
sprees  that  certainly  raised  the  price  of  all  stock  in  the  local 
bar  industry. 

When  Father  was  on  one  of  his  liquid  rampages,  he  con¬ 
stantly  bedeviled  Mother  for  twenty-five  cents.  She  let  him 
rant  and  rave  until  she  could  stand  it  no  longer  and  then  gave 
him  the  quarter.  He’d  go  off  muttering  to  himself.  Peace 
reigned  for  a  few  hours  and  then  back  would  come  Father  to 
put  on  another  financial  campaign. 

If  Mother  saw  Father  coming,  she  usually  took  me  to  hide 
with  her  in  the  “big  room”  where  the  doll  house  stood.  Father 
never  seemed  to  think  of  looking  there  for  us.  One  time  we 
were  not  able  to  run  downstairs,  so  we  hid  under  the  table  on 
the  back  porch.  Father  came  out  there  and  stood  in  front  of 
our  hiding  place  but  never  noticed  us.  Instead,  he  looked  to¬ 
ward  a  high  bank  of  ground  to  the  side  and  mumbled,  “I  see 
you,  you  female  skunk.  You’re  up  a  tree.” 

I  giggled,  almost  disclosing  our  hideout.  Mother  clapped 
her  hand  over  my  mouth,  and  finally  Father  went  away.  To 
me  the  whole  thing  was  funny.  Mother  didn’t  seem  to  think  so. 

There  was  one  stretch  when  Father  ceased  drinking  and 
became  interested  in  chickens,  the  feathered  kind.  Whatever 
he  did,  he  carried  to  extremes.  Mother  never  understood  him. 
She  just  tolerated  him.  Father  had  been  the  handsome  son  of 
the  wealthiest  family  in  our  locality.  My  maternal  grand¬ 
mother  thought  Father  was  a  good  catch.  Mother  at  the  time 
was  too  young  to  know.  Long  after,  Mother  told  me  that 
Father  had  taken  a  bottle  to  bed  with  him  on  their  wedding 
night. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  chickens!  Father  began  by  building 
himself  coops  in  the  backyard.  They  were  very  special  coops, 
lie  laid  carpet  in  some  of  them  and  had  individual  oil  stoves  to 
keep  the  chickens  warm.  In  his  bedroom,  Father  removed  the 
rug  and  put  down  linoleum,  so  he  could  keep  the  chickens  in 
the  house  if  he  wished. 

Father  was  smart.  He  was  the  first  to  breed  rosecomb 
Black  Leghorns  from  the  single  comb  variety.  The  latter  is  a 
type  of  chicken  with  a  high  red  crest,  which  looks  as  if  it  were 
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a  piece  of  tongue  with  a  saw-toothed  edge  stuck  on  the  fowl’s 
head.  Father  waved  his  magic  chicken  wand  over  this  single 
comb  and  developed  it,  as  far  as  Black  Leghorns  are  con¬ 
cerned,  into  a  low,  triangular  crest  with  red  perpendicular 
bumps  on  it.  When  finished,  the  new  comb  looked  like  one  of 
those  rubber  brushes  used  for  scratching  one’s  back. 

Father  received  fabulous  prices  for  the  eggs  his  rosecomb 
Black  Leghorns  laid.  He  advertised  in  poultry  breeders’  jour¬ 
nals  and  letters  came  in  by  the  hundreds,  much  to  Mother’s 
disgust.  The  egg  money  always  went  for  more  coops  or  addi¬ 
tional  chickens. 

Once  Father  sent  for  a  special  rooster,  a  Blue  Andalusian. 
It  was  to  have  blue  legs  and  grey-blue  plumage.  1  hat  was  the 
one  chicken  of  interest  to  me.  Father  paid  some  unheard-of 
price  for  the  bird.  Mother  said  she  could  have  had  a  new  coat 
for  the  money. 

Letters  and  telegrams,  special  deliveries  and  telephone  calls 
went  back  and  forth  between  the  chicken  dealer  and  Father. 
Nothing  was  talked  about  in  the  house  but  Blue  Andalusians, 
because  Father  dominated  the  conversation  and  the  forth¬ 
coming  rooster  dominated  him. 

Father  called  railroad  stations  and  express  companies  ten 
times  a  day.  Fie  bought  special  food  for  “Bluey”  and  built  him 
a  special  coop.  Nothing  was  too  good  for  that  rooster,  nor  too 
costly.  I  don’t  know  what  Father  expected  of  him,  probably  a 
breed  of  bluecomb  Leghorns  to  startle  the  world. 

Finally  the  great  day  came.  A  red  express  wagon  pulled  up 
to  our  door.  A  wooden  crate  was  hauled  off.  Father  came  run¬ 
ning.  Everybody  gathered  around.  Father  told  us  to  be  quiet 
so  as  not  to  scare  the  rooster.  A  covered  basket  was  brought 
alongside  to  carry  the  sacred  bird  to  his  private  abode.  Gently 
the  nails  were  pulled  out  of  the  crate  and  the  slats  were  re¬ 
moved  with  extreme  caution.  The  mighty  Blue  Andalusian 
was  lifted  out,  gave  one  gasp  for  air,  and  toppled  over  dead. 

The  express  company  had  forgotten  to  give  the  rooster 
water.  He  was  not  insured.  We  had  no  Blue  Andalusian  at  our 
house,  but  the  air  was  blue  with  cursing  for  days. 

Father  took  his  chickens  to  county  and  state  fairs,  where 
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he  won  many  blue  ribbons' with  them.  Mother  said  the  two 
cents’  worth  of  satin  he  brought  back  meant  more  to  him  than 
the  welfare  of  his  family.  Before  going  to  the  fairs,  Father 
gave  Mother  instructions  concerning  just  what  to  feed  the 
chickens  at  home.  At  night  when  he  returned,  he  went  to  the 
coops  and  felt  all  the  craws  to  make  sure  that  Mother  had 
done  exactly  what  he  told  her  to  do. 

One  of  the  most  important  phases  of  the  chicken-breeding 
episode  from  my  point  of  view  was  our  incubators.  Father  had 
two  special  ones,  a  bedroom  incubator  and  a  model  that  he 
kept  in  our  very  large  bathroom.  It  was  always  wonderful 
when  I  could  stand  before  the  glass  sides  of  those  contraptions 
and  watch  the  little  pecks  coming  from  inside  the  eggs,  as  if 
someone  were  knocking  on  the  delicate  shells.  Soon  tiny 
cracks  appeared.  The  cracks  grew  wider  and  wider  until  the 
eggshell  suddenly  burst  and  a  tiny,  wet,  yellow  or  white  head 
peeped  out  at  the  world. 

In  a  few  seconds,  two  wobbly  legs  stood  inside  the  shell. 
The  chick,  sleepy-looking  and  terribly  confused,  stepped  out. 
It  was  a  matter  of  seconds  for  the  little  fellow  to  get  his  bear- 

D 

ings  and  shake  himself  in  preparation  for  his  busy  new  life. 

In  the  warm  incubator,  the  newborn  chick  quickly  turned 
into  a  dry,  fluffy  ball,  hunting  eagerly  for  chopped  hard- 
boiled  egg  to  eat  and  cool  water  to  drink.  His  eyes  were  clear 
and  bright.  He  seemed  content,  little  realizing  what  the  future 
held,  perhaps  an  end  involving  dumplings,  chicken  pie,  or  a 
slow  roast  for  some  unthinking  gourmand! 

Father  was  in  a  constant  dither  when  his  chicken  eggs 
were  hatching.  The  room  had  to  be  kept  at  just  a  certain  tem¬ 
perature.  We  had  to  tiptoe  across  the  floor  so  we  would  not 
shake  the  incubator.  Mentally  he  lived  on  a  diet  of  pablum, 
and  tried  to  sit  down  without  jarring  his  surroundings. 

One  week  end  my  grown  brother  arrived  for  a  visit.  He 
was  home  very  little  and  had  absorbed  practically  nothing  of 
my  father’s  great  art  of  chicken  breeding.  Father  was  not 
around  at  the  time  of  Ed’s  arrival.  Dusty  from  his  trip,  my 
brother  decided  to  take  a  bath.  Mother  was  so  glad  to  see  him 
she  thought  of  nothing  but  his  comfort. 
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Without  giving  incubators,  eggs  or  future  chicken  genera¬ 
tions  a  thought,  my  brother  proceeded  with  his  bath.  I  Ie 
closed  the  bathroom  windows  tightly.  lie  ran  a  tub  of  boiling 
water.  He  filled  the  bathroom  with  steam.  He  sat  in  the  tub 
for  one-half  hour.  Father’s  chickens  were  cooked  before  they 
were  born. 

That  was  the  last  week  end  my  brother  spent  at  home  for 
years. 


Crazy  Speaks  His  Mind 
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Aunt  Mary  loved  poll  parrots.  But  that  was  nothing!  Aunt 
Mary  also  fed  the  rats  and  mice  because  she  felt  sorry  for 
them.  And  we  had  plenty  of  them  running  between  floors. 
There  were  sheds  near  our  house  where  a  butcher  kept  meat. 

Some  nights  Mother  caught  five  or  six  rats  at  a  time  in  a 
wire  trap.  Each  rat  to  me  seemed  to  weigh  at  least  forty 
pounds  and  have  a  tail  a  mile  long.  In  the  mornings  following, 
the  women  of  our  family,  with  skirts  pinned  up  almost  to 
their  wishbones,  took  pokers,  picked  up  the  trap  gingerly,  and 
placed  it  in  a  wooden  washtub.  A  round  wire  sieve  used  for 
ashes  fitted  snugly  over  the  top  of  the  tub.  The  sieve  was 
jammed  on  quickly  and  water  poured  in  instantly.  The  rats 
swam  to  a  very  wet  finish. 

To  speak  of  Aunt  Mary  feeding  the  rats  one  minute  and 
the  rest  of  the  family  drowning  them  the  next  is  confusing, 
but  it  was  a  confused  household.  Literally  and  figuratively, 
the  men  had  brains  and  the  women  had  jewelry. 

As  to  the  poll  parrots,  the  highest  number  of  birds  Aunt 
Mary  ever  had  at  one  time  was  four  or  five,  augmented  by  a 
canary  here  and  there.  Each  bird  had  a  separate  wire  cage  and 
made  an  individual,  large,  distinctive  mess  with  definite  aroma. 
I  can  see  those  cages  now,  with  long,  thin,  shriveled  green  or 
red  peppers  hanging  in  them;  heavy  white  cups  for  water; 
chunks  of  bread  thick  on  their  floors;  pieces  of  lettuce  stuck 
through  the  wires;  millet  seeds  everywhere. 

The  polls  usually  were  swinging  on  their  bars,  or  hanging 
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upside  down  from  the  tops  of  the  cages,  their  wrinkled  white 
feet  and  long  claws  hooked  around  the  wires.  It  was  fun  to 
see  them  crack  the  millet  seeds  with  their  bent  beaks,  and 
watch  their  fat  black  tongues  dart  in  and  out. 

Aunt  Mary’s  polls  were  always  red  and  green.  They  came 
from  Brazil  and  were  gifts  of  the  Albuquerque  family  who 
visited  11s  each  year.  The  three  parrots  I  remember  best  were 
Billy,  Fernando,  and  Crazy.  Billy  was  the  oldest,  Crazy  was 
the  youngest,  and  Fernando,  as  in  everything,  was  in  between. 

Billy  and  Fernando  could  sing.  Billy’s  voice  was  a  good 
parrot  tenor;  Fernando  preferred  the  bass.  Their  favorite  li¬ 
bretto  was  something  anonymous.  It  was  an  experience  to  hear 
Aunt  Mary  sing  with  them.  But  it  was  never  quite  clear 
whether  the  birds  had  received  their  voice  training  from  her, 
or  she  from  the  birds.  Their  vocal  talents  were  fairly  well 
matched,  the  polls  leading  by  a  beak.  Regardless,  the  Parrot 
National  Anthem  ran: 

She  gauz,  she  gauz,  she  GA-uzzzz, 

In  the  mea,  mia,  MOR-a. 

She  gauz,  she  gauz,  she  GA-uzzzz 
Angorra,  gorra,  GOR-a. 

The  vocal  selection  is  best  done  in  the  key  of  G.  Holy 
Gee!  I  can  still  hear  Aunt  Alary  and  the  two  parrots,  upside 
down,  singing  that  refrain  with  gusto.  Aunt  Mary,  of  course, 
was  not  upside  down.  It  was  a  trio  to  make  any  group  of 
Metropolitan  Opera  stars  tremble. 

None  of  the  birds  went  in  too  extensively  for  talking. 
They  were  always  too  busy  trying  to  get  rid  of  the  seven- 
course  meals  Aunt  Mary  shoved  at  them  nine  times  a  day.  In 
fact,  Crazy  was  literally  dumb. 

When  the  Brazilians  brought  Crazy  to  our  house,  he  was 

O  J  7 

very  young  and  quite  sad  looking.  The  bird  had  dropped  most 
of  his  feathers  between  Rio  and  New  York  and  the  captain  of 
the  ship  apparently  was  too  disagreeable  to  go  back  and  look 
for  them.  Consequently,  Crazy  arrived  practically  naked.  Na¬ 
ture  eventually  took  care  of  the  situation,  but  it  was  a  long, 
slow  process. 
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In  the  interim,  Crazy  offered  absolutely  no  remarks. 
Whether  he  felt  belittled  or  shy  or  sensed  that  even  his  best 
Portuguese  would  not  be  understood  by  foreigners  such  as 
ourselves,  no  one  could  determine.  His  youth  had  been  im¬ 
pressed  on  us,  but  youth  usually  is  talkative. 

Months  went  by,  even  a  year,  and  not  a  word  from  Crazy. 
From  the  standpoint  of  time,  the  equivalent  of  four  semesters 
at  college  was  used  trying  to  get  the  bird  to  speak. 

The  best  poetry  was  read  to  Crazy.  Phonograph  records 
were  played.  He  was  included  in  all  conversation.  Bible  stories 
were  explained  to  him.  Crazy  stood  it  all  as  long  as  he  could, 
then  he  politely  put  his  beak  in  his  breast  feathers,  dropped 
his  white  velvet  eyelids,  and  went  off  to  sleep  without  mut¬ 
tering  a  sound.  It  was  most  disheartening. 

Billy  and  Fernando  were  so  brilliant!  A  family  like  ours 
was  deeply  ashamed  of  having  a  bird  that  could  not  talk.  We 
knew  very  little  good  English  ourselves,  but  that  was  neither 
there  nor  here.  Supposedly  on  the  cultured  side,  we  showed  a 
laughing  face  to  the  world  and  never  mentioned  our  Crazy’s 
inclination  toward  cretinism. 

One  summer’s  day  there  was  a  violent  rainstorm.  It  thun¬ 
dered  and  lightninged  and  poured.  In  spite  of  the  rain,  it  was 
hot,  and  the  windows  remained  open.  Aunt  Mary,  always  con¬ 
siderate  of  the  parrots,  moved  their  cages  near  the  windows 
so  the  birds  might  catch  a  breath  of  air,  if  there  was  one. 

The  rain  splashed  in  on  Billy,  on  Fernando,  and  on  Crazy. 
Billy  and  Fernando  climbed  sideways  up  and  down  their 
cages,  enjoying  the  ducking  they  were  getting.  Crazy  just  sat, 
glummer  than  ever.  Billy  and  Fernando  sang  a  little  and 
whistled  now  and  then.  They  cracked  a  few  extra  millet  seeds, 
spitting  the  husks  as  far  as  their  strength  permitted,  and  show¬ 
ing  no  favoritism  as  to  direction.  Crazy  never  moved.  Like 
Ferdinand  the  bull,  he  just  sat. 

It  rained  and  rained.  The  lightning  zigzagged  and  the 
thunder  grumbled.  Suddenly  an  extra-long  flash  of  Are  sliced 
the  pregnant  stormclouds.  The  entire  heavens  bellowed  an 
ear-bursting  resentment. 

Crazy  could  stand  no  more.  Flis  morale  was  broken  at  last. 
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Pulling  one  foot  up  sharply  and  cocking  an  angry  eye,  he 
looked  up,  completely  disgruntled,  and  screeched,  “Aw,  go  to 
hell!”  Then  he  continued  his  nap.  With  that  single,  terse  re¬ 
mark,  Crazy  ended  all  attempts  at  a  display  of  erudition. 

One  by  one  Aunt  Mary’s  parrots  died  of  diarrhea  from 
her  constant  overfeeding  of  them. 


Here  Come  the  Elephants 

Every  circus  day  my  family  practically  took  to  the  woods. 
It  was  a  child’s  day  and  the  house  was  mine. 

Weeks  in  advance  of  the  circus,  the  billboards  in  Phillips- 
burg,  and  the  sides  of  barns,  buildings,  fences,  rocks  and  depot 
walls  were  plastered  with  immense,  colorful  posters  of  huge 
lions  in  red  cages  glaring  out  between  gold  bars,  of  men  in 
pink  tights  swinging  through  the  air,  of  clowns’  spotted  faces 
framed  in  white  covered  hoops. 

It  was  always  lilac  time  when  the  circus  came,  and  the 
undercurrent  of  excitement  grew  and  grew  until  the  first 
magic  circus  car  appeared  around  the  bend  on  the  railroad 
tracks.  The  circus  arrived  about  five  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
The  air  then  was  cool,  clean  and  sweet  with  the  scent  of 
spring  flowers.  The  sun  waved  fingers  of  gold  as  we  scurried 
to  the  railroad  yards  to  watch  the  spectacular  unloading. 

There  were  five  of  us,  Lena,  Eve,  Victoria,  Esther  and  I, 
who  always  went  together.  On  circus  day  our  parents  allowed 
us  to  wear  big  white  straw  hats  like  the  farmers  in  the  market. 
We  thought  if  we  dressed  identically  the  townspeople  might 
think  we  were  part  of  the  circus.  That  idea  to  us  was  like  the 
cherry  on  an  ice-cream  sundae  —  the  supreme  touch! 

To  be  at  the  railroad  yards  on  time,  we  got  up  at  three- 
thirty  in  the  morning,  while  it  was  still  very  dark.  Sometimes, 
on  that  particular  night,  our  mothers  permitted  us  to  sleep 
together.  Usually  everybody  in  the  gang  came  to  my  house 
because  we  had  the  most  room.  I’d  entertain  before  going  to 
sleep  by  telling  about  my  great-aunt’s  house  next  door,  which 
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I  thought  was  haunted.  I’d  show  the  girls  a  light  that  was 
always  shining  in  the  neighboring  attic  window.  I’d  forget  to 
tell  them  that  my  mother  explained  very  carefully  that  the 
light  was  a  reflection  from  a  street  lamp  standing  on  the  hill 
in  back  of  the  house. 

The  girls  were  goggle-eyed  as  they  looked  at  the  “ghost 
window.”  After  a  few  minutes  of  gruesome  detail,  they 
dashed  into  bed  and  covered  up  their  heads.  Sometimes  they 
asked  if  I’d  ever  seen  the  ghost.  I’d  demonstrate  by  walking 
the  wide  footboard  of  the  bed,  wrapped  in  a  sheet. 

I’d  tell  the  girls  that  my  great-uncle,  who  looked  exactly 
like  my  grandfather,  had  lived  in  that  house  next  door.  One 
night,  this  great-uncle  sneaked  into  our  house.  In  a  whisper 
I  d  hiss,  “And  what  do  you  think!  He  jumped  into  this  very 
bed  when  my  grandmother  was  in  it.  It  almost  scared  her  to 
death!” 

The  girls  shrieked  and  shivered  and  huddled  together. 

finally  went  to 

Other  times  on  circus  nights,  our  mothers  made  us  sleep 
at  home  alone.  Then  the  girls,  afraid  they  would  not  awake 
on  time,  arranged  a  signal  system.  Before  going  to  sleep,  each 
one  tied  to  her  big  toe  a  long  string  with  a  tin  can  attached 
to  the  other  end.  The  cans  were  hung  out  the  respective  win¬ 
dows.  I  was  appointed  “can-puller.”  At  four  in  the  morning, 
I  went  around  to  each  house  and  tugged  on  the  can  until  the 
girl  at  the  other  end  of  the  string  appeared  at  the  window. 
Then  I  d  high-tail  it  to  the  next  can.  I  never  found  out  who 
had  more  fun,  the  can-puller  or  the  can-wearer. 

No  mattei  which  sleeping  arrangement  was  in  order,  we’d 
be  on  hand  at  the  railroad  yards  when  the  circus  cars  hove 
in  sight.  The  horses  were  always  unloaded  first,  monstrous 
draft  horses  that  made  their  cousins-about-town  look  like 
museum  skeletons.  Next  came  the  long,  blue  tent  poles  with 
mud  on  the  ends.  They  were  piled  on  wagons  that  seemed  a 
block  long.  Circus  men  in  dirty  clothes  swore  and  holloed  and 
stamped  around.  Sometimes  a  balloon  man,  looking  very 
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sleepy,  crawled  out  of  a  car  and  walked  up  the  track,  his  red, 
yellow  and  blue  balloons  bouncing  on  their  thin  white  threads. 

After  the  horses  and  poles  and  an  eternity  of  waiting,  the 
greatest  moment  of  all  arrived.  By  this  time  the  banks  of  the 
railroad  yard  and  the  bridge  over  the  tracks  were  crowded 
with  people.  More  red-and-yellow  boxcars  rolled  to  the  sid¬ 
ing.  Men  with  huge  iron  hooks  were  then  seen.  Car  doors 
opened,  gangways  were  lowered.  We  glimpsed  dirty  straw, 
saw  bulky  forms,  smelled  warm,  dusty  odors  that  meant  but 
one  thing  —  the  elephants!  Gigantic,  overwhelming,  real  live 
elephants!  First,  their  wiggling  trunks  peaked  out.  We  saw 
the  pink  inside  them,  and  the  long  hairs  sticking  from  the 
ends.  Then  the  great,  gray  faces  with  the  little  eyes  and  enor¬ 
mous  flippety-flop  ears  appeared. 

The  elephants  tried  the  planks  cautiously  with  one  foot. 
We  held  our  breath.  What  if  the  beasts  did  not  walk  down 
from  the  cars!  A  terrible  thought!  But  the  elephants  quickly 
satisfied  themselves  concerning  their  safety.  Down  they  lum¬ 
bered,  tons  of  flesh,  absolutely  silent,  each  little  gray  tail  in 
anticlimax,  pulling  another  monster,  and  then  another,  until 
there  were  fifteen  or  twenty  mighty  elephants  standing  before 
our  bulging  eyes.  When  no  one  looked,  we  pinched  ourselves 
to  be  positively  sure  this  was  circus  day  and  not  something 
dreamed  up  for  the  far-off,  hoped-for  future. 

The  men  with  the  iron  hooks  poked  the  elephants,  and  the 
animals  automatically  lined  up  side  by  side.  The  boss  “hook 
man”  gave  an  order,  and  one  big  beast  understanding^  picked 
him  up  with  his  trunk.  Once  the  man  was  swung  to  the  ani¬ 
mal’s  head,  he  sat  with  his  feet  dangling  over  the  massive  fore¬ 
head.  He  barked  a  sharp  order  and  the  elephants  started 
instantly  to  walk  down  the  street,  each  tail  caught  in  the  trunk 
behind  and  all  headed  for  the  circus  grounds  and  the  job  of 
putting  up  the  tents. 

As  the  elephants  disappeared,  something  magic  left  with 
them.  Things  were  still  exciting  but  not  quite  the  same.  Gold 
bandwagons  were  unloaded.  Huge  red  cages  shrieked  “Bengal 
Tiger,”  “Hippopotamus,”  “Rhinoceros,”  “Gorilla”  in  tall 
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black  letters,  but  these  wagons  were  locked.  1  hick  chains 
sti etched  across  their  boarded  sides.  Lattle  gratings  were 
open  near  the  top  but  they  were  far  too  high  for  anyone  on 
the  sidewalk  to  see  inside. 

Sometimes,  if  we  waited  long  enough,  midgets  walked 
dow  n  the  track,  or  the  fat  lady  waddled  by  looking  not  so 
circusy  in  her  street  clothes.  But  the  glamour  really  belonged 
to  the  elephants.  By  the  time  they'  were  gone,  we  were  hun¬ 
gry  and  just  a  trifle  sleepy  from  the  excitement  of  it  all.  But 
there  was  no  time  to  rest  and  but  a  few  minutes  in  which  to 
cat,  for  \\  e  had  to  go  to  town  and  find  a  good  spot  to  see  the 
parade.  It  was  always  due  at  ten  o’clock. " 

The  streets  w  ere  jammed.  .Everyone  came  from  every¬ 
where  to  see  the  fun.  Circus  men  on  sleek  horses  rode  furi¬ 
ously  up  and  down  the  streets.  Nobody  knew  why.  Strange 
men  sold  peanuts  in  red  and  white  striped  bags.  Circen  paper 
snakes  were  on  sale,  the  snakes  uncurling  with  a  hiss  when  you 
blew  them  out.  1  here  were  gay  rubber  sausages  that  squeaked 
as  air  escaped,  or  popped  as  hot  cigars  touched  their  fat,  tender 
bellies.  Children  cried  as  bright  balloons  floated  out  of  hand 
and  rose  swiftly  toward  the  sky.  Everywhere,  policemen, 
pickpockets,  drunks!  Everyone  shoved  good-naturedly 
laughed,  called  to  old  friends,  waited.  “  }  ’ 

d  he  hours  of  waiting  in  the  hot  sun  seemed  interminable. 
Constant  rumors  were  heard  that  the  parade  was  not  coming, 
or  that  it  would  arrive  in  five  minutes,  or  that  the  circus 
grounds  were  muddy  and  the  parade  was  just  starting,  rumors 
that  made  y'our  heart  leap  high  or  sink  down  in  your  shoes. 

Then  a  craning  of  necks,  a  stir  far  up  the  street.  A  sound 
came  over  the  brow  of  the  hill.  Music!  The  circus  band!  At 
last— the  parade  was  coming! 

A  man  in  a  scarlet  coat  rode  ahead  on  a  white  horse.  l  ie 
wore  a  tall  plume  in  his  gold  hat.  His  horse  pranced.  The  band 
followxd  on  more  horses,  gold  instruments  sparkling  in  the 
sun.  Fancy  circus  wagons  rolled  by.  Animal  cages  wrere  un¬ 
boarded.  Beautiful  ladies  in  blue  cloaks  sat  on  tall,  jeweled 
thrones.  Clowns  played  horns  and  danced  on  a  red  wa^on 
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with  a  golden  rail.  The  elephants  walked  by  again  without 
making  a  sound.  Sometimes  Indians  in  feathered  headdress 
rode  bareback  in  the  parade.  Men  yelled  through  megaphones 
to  come  to  the  circus  early  and  buy  reserved  seats.  Last  of  all, 
the  calliope  appeared  with  steam  puffing  out  of  its  pipes  and 
playing  a  tune  that  sounded  as  if  you  should  know  it  but  you 
weren’t  quite  sure. 

By  the  time  the  parade  passed,  I  was  limp  with  excitement. 
I  knew  if  I  did  not  hurry  from  the  curbstone,  people  would 
fall  over  me,  but  it  made  little  difference.  Suddenly  1  realized 
that  it  was  luncheon  time  and  that  there  was  not  a  minute  to 
lose  if  I  was  to  go  to  the  circus. 

The  circus  grounds!  Watering  the  elephants!  heeding  the 
horses!  Watching  the  circus  people  eating  in  their  special  tent, 
seated  at  long  tables  and  passing  huge  bowls!  1  he  cooks  mak¬ 
ing  gallons  of  coffee  and  stew  for  hundreds!  Boys  crawling 
under  the  canvas  to  try  to  get  in  free!  1  he  boys  caught  and 
shaken  by  circus  hands!  Straw  and  strange  smells  everywhere! 
Barkers!  Freaks!  Pink  lemonade!  Popcorn!  Chameleons! 
Fancy  canes!  Women  losing  pocketbooks!  Wide-eyed  chil¬ 
dren  from  the  country  wearing  queer  dresses!  Dancing  girls! 
Dog-face  Joe!  Seals  bouncing  balls  on  their  noses!  Hard  seats; 
people  stepping  on  you!  A  man  shot  out  of  a  cannon!  What 
a  day!  What  a  day! 

At  eleven  o’clock  at  night,  the  circus  started  to  load  up 
again.  The  wagons,  pulled  by  tired  horses,  rumbled  by  our 
house  on  the  main  street.  If  I  managed  to  stay  awake,  from 
my  bed  I  heard  the  rattle  of  chains.  With  one  leap,  I  was  at 
the  window.  Sure  enough,  there  were  the  elephants!  Walking 
again  chain-fashion  and  looking  like  huge  black  lumps! 

Once,  as  an  extra-special  thrill,  one  of  the  elephants 
knocked  down  a  maple  tree  in  front  of  our  house.  A  circus 
man  came  to  the  door  and  offered  to  pay  for  it.  It  was  much 
too  wonderful!  Father  said  he  was  glad  the  tree  was  gone.  lie 
was  sick  and  tired  of  sweeping  up  the  leaves  in  the  fall.  But 
to  think  of  having  a  circus  man  inside  one’s  own  house! 
Things  like  that  happen  only  once  to  a  little  girl. 
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One  year  I  could  not  go  to  the  circus.  Mother  had  little 
money  so  she  bought  me  some  candy  and  root  beer,  and  put 
up  a  tent  made  out  of  carpet  in  the  back  yard.  I  crawled  into 
the  tent  in  the  broiling  sun.  I  drank  my  root  beer;  I  ate  my 
candy;  and  I  cried  —  but  I  never  told  Mother. 

Getting  Back  to  the  House 

Phillipsburg,  New  Jersey,  where  I  was  born,  stands  on  the 
site  of  an  old  Indian  village.  For  generations,  its  inhabitants 
had  been  finding  in  the  locality  stone  axes,  tomahawks,  grind¬ 
ing  and  mashing  •: tones.  More  recently,  when  railroad  tracks 
were  laid,  qua:  ones  of  arrowheads,  Indian  bones  and  Indian 
relics  were  Miearthed  on  what  was  said  to  be  the  site  of  a 
former  Indian  burying  ground.  The  workmen  on  the  tracks 
passed  out  the  choice  souvenirs  to  anyone  who  happened  to 
be  interested.  One  of  the  mysterious  finds  eventually  came  to 
me.  It  was  a  bone,  a  section  of  a  tibia.  With  it  came  an  em¬ 
broidered  story  of  Indian  braves  attacked  while  deer  hunting, 
of  signal  bonfires  on  Mount  Parnassus,  and  painted  medicine 
men  who  stirred  pots  of  powerful  brewing  herbs  in  the  moon¬ 
light  along  the  Delaware  River. 

I  was  in  the  second  grade  at  the  time,  and  was  gullible  and 
fascinated.  I  carried  the  Indian’s  tibia  around  with  me  for 

weeks,  using  it  for  a  paperweight  and  thinking  it  a  magnificent 
•  prize. 

Our  house  on  South  Main  Street  overlooked  the  famous 
forks  of  the  Delaware,  where  the  Lehigh  and  Delaware  Rivers 
meet.  From  Aunt  Mary’s  bedroom  one  could  see  directly 
across  to  “The  Point.”  It  was  there,  in  1750,  that  a  British 
lieutenant  governor  met  by  appointment  Chief  Teedyuscung, 

the  “War  Trumpet  of  the  Delawares,”  and  fanned  into  flame 
historic  council  fires. 

The  Delaware  Indians  had  been  robbed  of  much  of  their 
land  by  the  whites  and  naturally  did  not  like  it.  Teedyuscung 
was  the  Indian  spokesman.  He  was  a  definite  personage  and 
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one  not  to  be  dealt  with  lightly.  With  a  scalping  knife  in  his 
belt  and  one  war  whoop,  Teedyuscung  could  start  an  instant 
massacre  at  any  time,  ‘leedy”  could  also  drink  thiee  quaits 

of  rum  a  day  and  not  get  drunk. 

At  one  point,  Teedyuscung  decided  to  become  a  Chris¬ 
tian.  He  went  to  Bethlehem  and  was  baptized.  Robed  in  snowy 
white,  he  knelt,  received  the  sacred  rites  of  the  church,  lose, 
and  promptly  forgot  them.  War  fever  regularly  mounted  in 
his  blood,  and  he  had  the  settlers  constantly  frightened.  When 
it  was  known  that  I  eedyuscung  and  lus  braves  wcie  coming 
en  masse  to  Easton  for  a  council  of  peace,  everyone  tremolcd. 
For  days  in  advance,  all  licjuor  was  hidden.  It  was  bad  enough 
to  have  the  Indians  at  all,  without  their  being  diunk,  was  the 
consensus. 

Standing  at  Aunt  Mary’s  window,  1  imagined  the  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Governor,  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  before,  aiming 
at  “The  Point”  with  pomp  and  ceremony.  I  Ie  was  on  horse¬ 
back,  his  party  following  in  formation,  headed  by  a  lively  life 
and  drum  corps.  The  approaching  British  flags  with  their 
bright  red  crosses  waved  gallantly  in  the  nvei  biceze.  I  he 
soldiers  marched  rapidly,  halted  abruptly  at  the  forks,  and 
stood  waiting,  muskets  in  hand,  for  the  expected  I)elaw aies. 

On  the  hour,  in  all  their  brilliant  feathered  regalia,  the 
band  of  Indian  braves  appeared,  led  by  I  eedyuscung.  1  he 
Chief  was  attired  for  the  great  occasion  in  a  line  broadcloth 
coat  given  him  by  the  French  at  Niagara,  lie  was  wearing  a 
cocked  hat  trimmed  in  gold  lace,  which  he  had  purchased  in 

Philadelphia.  He  wore  no  pants. 

The  Chief  was  not  bashful,  nor  stupid,  nor  slow'.  He 
wanted  a  permanent  home  for  lus  people.  He  wanted  money 
for  the  land  the  whites  had  taken  so  bumptiously,  lie  also 

wanted  a  clerk  during  the  conference. 

“Teedyuscung,”  said  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  w  e  11  talk 
about  the  permanent  home  for  your  people.  M  e  11  discuss 
carefully  the  payment  for  the  lands  in  question.  As  to  the 
clerk,  that  is  unnecessary.  You  will  have  no  clerk.” 


Of 
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“  1  hen  we  will  have  no  council,”  said  Teedyuscung,  no¬ 
ticeably  lingering  his  scalping  knife  under  his  broadcloth  coat. 

The  Lieutenant  Governor  thought  carefully,  but  not  for 
long.  Within  thirty  seconds  he  decided  that  after  all  it  might 
be  best  for  the  Chief  to  have  a  clerk. 

Negotiations  went  on  at  “The  Point”  for  nine  days.  The 
fierce  Delawares  were  persuaded  to  lay  aside  their  hatchets. 
Satisfactory  arrangements  were  made  about  a  home  for  the 
Indians  and  payment  for  their  stolen  lands.  In  a  final  gesture 
of  understanding,  Teedyuscung  tied  two  belts  together.  lie 
took  one  end  of  the  belts,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  took  the 
other.  They  pulled,  the  belts  held,  and  a  union  was  symbol¬ 
ized.  Peace  was  declared.  1  he  fife  and  drum  corps  struck  up 
another  brisk  tune.  I  he  council  fires  were  extinguished  and 
British  and  Indians  together  marched  uptown  to  an  elaborate 
dinner  served  in  their  mutual  honor.  No  liquor  was  included 
on  the  menu. 

I  lived  that  story  again  and  again.  Each  time  the  action 
became  more  vivid.  I  saw  the  flags,  heard  the  drums,  and 
smelled  the  horses. 

Our  home,  built  on  a  hill,  had  four  ground  floors,  twelve 
outside  doors  and  twenty-one  rooms.  It  started  modestly 
enough  as  a  wedding  present  from  my  great-grandfather, 
Charles  Sitgreaves,  to  his  son,  Edwin.  Each  time  someone  else 
was  married,  another  section  of  house  was  added. 

Many  of  the  rooms  were  so  large  that  three  modern  rooms 
have  since  been  made  from  what  was  formerly  one.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  hallways  a  half  block  long,  our  house  had  all  sorts  of 
attached  cellars,  coal  houses,  boiler  rooms,  little  garrets,  big 
garrets,  cubbyholes,  closets  within  closets,  front  porches,  back 
porches,  porches  on  top  of  porches.  The  house  was  a  perfect 
hideout  for  a  criminal.  One  could  eat  in  the  kitchen,  walk  up 
two  flights  of  stairs,  and  come  to  another  kitchen.  It  was  just  a 
private  home,  housing  one  family,  consisting  for  the  most  part 
of  four  people,  all  sane. 

Part  of  the  house  was  carpeted  in  red  velvet  and  lighted 
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by  crystal  chandeliers.  Hand-carved  mahogany  furniture,  full- 
length  mirrors,  oil  paintings,  old  tapestries,  solid  silver,  cut 
glass,  exquisite  china,  and  line  linen  decorated  the  front  rooms 
and  filled  the  front  closets.  Few  people  ever  saw  the  elegance. 
Aunt  Mary  had  few  visitors. 

The  cleaning  of  the  crystal  chandeliers  was  a  ritual.  Twice 
a  year  the  decks  were  cleared  for  action.  Maa,  Aunt  Mary, 
Sis,  my  mother,  the  hired  girl,  and  anyone  else  who  could  be 
shanghaied  combined  forces  to  commence  the  war  on  dirt. 
Even  I  was  permitted  to  participate  in  a  minor  capacity,  a  sort 
of  busboy  role  and  junior  kibitzer. 

First,  the  hundreds  of  crystals  were  unhooked  and  placed 
carefully  in  baskets.  These  were  carried  to  the  downstairs 
kitchen  where  crews  worked  in  shifts.  The  whole  activity 
was  well  organized.  Crystal  by  crystal,  all  were  immersed  in 
great  pans  of  white,  thick  soapsuds.  Individual  rinsings  fol¬ 
lowed,  first  in  hot  water,  then  in  cold.  Each  crystal  was  dried 
separately,  redipped  in  ammonia  solution,  rubbed  with  cham¬ 
ois,  and  laid  on  flannel  in  an  established  row.  Maa  would  have 
shot  each  crystal  with  vitamins  if  there  had  been  any  in  those 
days. 

The  crystals  were  permitted  to  lie  peacefully  for  a  time, 
probably  to  allow  them  to  regain  their  strength.  1  hen  came 
the  hanging-back-on  process.  Some  of  the  tiny  wire  hooks 
were  rusted  and  broken.  1  hat  meant  sticking  pins  in  the  holes 
and  bending  the  pin  shafts.  One  could  not  wear  gloves  because 
the  darned  things  caught  on  them,  so  for  hours  each  helper, 
bare-handed,  took  a  crystal  at  a  time,  stepped  up  on  the  lad¬ 
der,  hung  the  crystal,  knocked  another  one  down,  swore,  got 
down  from  the  stepladder,  picked  up  the  fallen  crystal, 
climbed  back  up,  squinted  for  the  spot  from  which  it  had 
fallen,  and  tediously  located  the  hole. 

Feeling  relieved,  the  worker,  red  in  the  face,  hooked  in  the 
pin,  punctured  her  finger  in  the  process,  wiped  off  the  blood, 
descended  the  stepladder,  picked  up  another  crystal,  climbed 
back,  bumped  her  head  on  the  chandelier,  knocked  down  five 
crystals  already  hung,  and  became  very  discouraged  with  the 
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whole  business.  At  this  crucial  point,  the  weary  soul  noticed 
someone  on  the  opposite  side  working  along  serenely,  felt  a 
trifle  ashamed  of  herself,  achingly  picked  up  the  five  fallen 
crystals,  hung  them,  and  grew  elated  just  as  the  serene  one 
knocked  down  six,  three  of  which  invariably  broke. 

At  this  stage  some  conscientious  busybody  was  sure  to 
mention  how  scarce  good  crystals  really  were.  4  o  soften  the 
criticism,  any  Christian  present  exclaimed  hurriedly  that  she 
thought  the  work  was  coming  along  very  well  and  that  the 
chandeliers  looked  beautifully  clean.  With  this  reminder  the 
semiannual  cry  of  distress  followed:  “Good  Lord,  we  for<rot 
to  shine  the  brass  work!” 

Off  came  the  crystals  once  again.  The  brass  was  polished 
and  the  painful  process  of  climbing,  squinting,  finger-pricking, 
and  hanging  the  pendants  was  resumed.  Everyone  looked 
completely  exhausted.  Hands  were  tired  and  dishpanny.  Life 
in  general  was  gloomy  and  a  great  burden.  But  cheerio!  Soon 
things  took  a  turn  for  the  better.  The  chandeliers  with  all 
crystals  hung  resembled  huge  icicles  dangling  in  the  sunlight. 
The  final  broken  crystal  was  swept  away,  and  then  at  last  God 
was  in  his  heaven  and  all  was  right  with  the  world. 

The  making  of  mince  pies,  light  cakes,  and  rusks  at  Christ¬ 
mas  was  another  ritual  in  our  home.  Everybody  and  his  neigh¬ 
bor  had  to  have  at  least  one  mince  pic.  Maa  made  the  pies  hcr- 
thick,  fragrant  brown  ones!  Eor  days  the  helpers 
sat  in  the  kitchen  with  huge  yellow  bowls  in  their  laps,  cutting 
I  and  seeding  raisins,  peeling  citron,  slicing  apples,  cracking 
walnuts.  Boilers  of  meat  w^ere  cooked  to  tender,  juicy  brown 
|  shreds.  The  kitchen  sideboard  was  lined  with  bottles  of 
brandy.  Alaa  was  up  early  and  worked  until  midnight,  rolling 
crust,  watching  the  oven,  sprinkling  powdered  sugar,  locking 
|  at  thermometers,  hunting  more  pans,  and  eternally  ending  up 
»  with  so  many  pies  that  she  didn’t  know  what  in  the  devil  to 

do  with  them.  By  New  Year’s  Day  the  mere  mention  of  mince 
pie  w'as  a  cast  is  belli. 

In  our  house,  at  the  drop  of  a  hint,  Aunt  Mary  pulled  out 
ostrich  feathers  any  shade,  bolts  of  silk,  ermine  scarfs,  im- 
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ported  laces.  If  any  kind  of  jewelry  was  mentioned,  she  had  it. 
There  were  everyday  diamonds  and  Sunday  diamonds,  big 
diamond  earrings  and  bigger  ones.  Bracelets  by  the  draw  ei  ml! 
Mother  used  to  say  that"  when  Mary  went  to  New  Wl:,  the 
jewelers  saw  her  coming  and  unloaded  everything  m  snick. 
She  bought  jewelry  by  the  pound,  not  by  the  piece.  \\  nen  site 
died,  the  entire  clan  was  bedecked  for  1  i  1  c.  kor  years,  engage¬ 
ment  rings  handed  out  by  male  members  ol  the  i.nnily  to 
starry-eyed  bndcs-to-bc  \\rerc  reconverted  callings  firm  Aunt 

Mary’s  inexhaustible  collection. 

As  for  fur  coats,  to  buy  one  at  a  time  was  a  complete  w  asm 
of  energy  in  Aunt  Mary’s  estimation.  She  bought  them  m 
assorted  sizes  and  then  sat  up  nights  between  oystci  sand¬ 
wiches  and  dill— pickle  snacks  wondering  w  hat  to  d  »  vnh 
them. 

Next  to  such  opulence,  to  such  impractical  generosity, 
there  were  rooms  in  that  house  —  and  hearts  — that  weie 
empty;  rooms  that  needed  just  ordinary  furniture  to  make 
them  comfortable  —  a  plain  table  that  called  for  simple  tood 
provided  regularly;  one  heart  in  particular  that  longed  lor  a 
little  happiness;  one  pair  of  hands  that  deserved  a  little  ie.*»t. 
That  heart  and  those  hands  belonged  to  my  mother,  the 
woman  who  fought  death,  drunkenness,  and  pox  city  foi 
thirty  years  without  one  word  of  complaint,  without  a  single 
word  of  bitterness.  She  fought  single-handed  and  won,  and 
received  no  laurels  nor  did  she  wish  any. 

From  as  far  back  as  1  can  remember,  1  was  told  that  the 
family  home  eventually  was  to  be  mine.  The  house,  centrally 
located,  represented  quite  a  nest  egg  and  was  to  be  my  secui- 
ity  for  life.  To  a  child  that  meant  little.  At  the  time,  the  home 
for  me  was  simply  Mother  and  Aunt  Mary. 


Cora  Lee 

Mother  was  born  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  Her  given  name 
was  Cora  Lee.  The  doctor  attending  her  birth  asked  why  the 
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name  had  been  selected.  Grandmother  Howell  answered, 
“  ‘Cora’  because  it  is  strong;  ‘Lee’  because  it  is  beautiful.” 

The  doctor  smiled.  “Your  baby  has  something  to  be  thank¬ 
ful  for  already  — a  mother  with  vision!” 

“I  need  it,”  Grandmother  said.  “I  have  little  strength.  The 
baby  has  come  into  the  world  through  me.  We  don’t  know 
how  long  or  how  hard  her  road  may  be.  I  must  help  all  1  can.” 

“Then  rest,  Mrs.  Howell,”  the  doctor  said.  “Good  day!” 

“Good  day,  Doctor!  Thank  you.”  • 

Cora  Lee  lived  up  to  the  heritage  of  her  name.  She  was 
strong  spiritually  and  beautiful  physically.  She  was  born  in  a 
frame  house  with  coal-oil  lamps,  iron  stoves,  and  haircloth 
furniture.  Home  fashions  in  her  day  included  ingrain  carpets, 
white  marseilles  spreads,  and  patchwork  quilts.  The  cellar  of 
her  modest  home  always  boasted  a  barrel  of  bellflower  apples. 
Grandfather  peeled  one  nightly  for  each  member  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  as  they  sat  around  the  kitchen  table. 

Grandfather  Howell  was  an  expert  brushmaker.  In  forty- 
eight  years  of  work  he  was  absent  from  his  shop  only  two 
days.  An  infected  finger  kept  him  at  home.1 

Grandfather’s  people,  who  lived  in  Trenton,  New  jersey, 
gave  some  of  the  land  on  which  the  state  capitol  was  built. 
He,  like  many  others,  believed  that  if  the  capitol  were  ever 
moved,  a  proper  share  of  the  grounds  would  revert  to  his 
descendants.  Grandfather  was  mistaken.  The  land  was  given 
in  fee  without  conditions. 

Grandmother  Howell  wrote  poetry.  Site  was  mediumistic. 
Mother  told  me  how  Grandmother  and  Grandmother’s  sister 
shut  themselves  in  an  upstairs  room  and  received  all  sorts  of 
messages  through  the  medium  of  slate-writing.  They  placed  a 
slate  pencil  between  the  slates  and  held  the  sides  together.  The 
pencil  wrote  furiously  on  the  inside  of  the  slates,  giving  advice 
and  warnings,  important  and  unimportant,  present  and  future, 
regarding  the  family  and  friends.  The  two  sisters  never  per¬ 
formed  in  public  nor  did  they  ever  talk  about  their  ability  to 
outsiders.  They  were  afraid  people  might  think  them  a  trifle 
queer. 
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In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Grandmother 
Howell  played  the  organ  in  the  First  Reformed  Church  of 
Easton,  Pennsylvania.  Her  instrument  was  a  tiny  rosewood 
melodeon  with  beautifully  shaped  satiny  legs.  W  lien  a  larger 
organ  was  installed  in  the  church,  the  melodeon  was  gi\en  to 
Grandmother.  Many  years  later,  I  inherited  it.  At  one  time 
when  we  needed  money  desperately,  I  sold  the  melodeon  for 
ten  dollars  to  a  lady  who  wanted  to  make  a  desk  out  of  it. 

When  Cora  Lee  was  a  baby,  Wesley,  her  brother  of  four¬ 
teen,  ran  away.  For  days  there  was  a  frantic  search  made  for 
him.’ Wes  had  been  seen  last  talking  to  a  group  of  strange  men 
in  the  town  square.  No  one  knew  who  the  men  were.  1  hey, 
too,  had  disappeared. 

At  the  time,  the  whole  town  was  filled  with  excitement 
for  many  reasons.  In  the  general  confusion,  the  disappearance 
of  a  boy  and  a  few  unknown  men  was  just  a  minor  event  to 
the  townspeople. 

My  grandparents  were  grief-stricken.  They  needed  their 
only  son  to  help  them  at  home.  They  adored  him.  1  here  was 
no  elaborate  police  system  to  turn  to,  no  Bureau  of  Missing 
Persons,  no  FBI.  They  could  do  nothing  but  wait,  hcartbro- 
kenly,  wondering  where  their  lost  boy  was,  thinking  of  the 
many  things  that  might  have  happened  to  him,  hoping  for  the 

best. 

Early  one  morning  there  came  a  knock,  quick  and  sharp, 
on  the  Howells’  front  door.  It  was  the  postman.  He  was  a 
friend  of  my  grandparents.  The  man  looked  hurried  and  much 
concerned.  “Here’s  a  letter  for  you,”  he  said  short-bi  cathed. 
“It  may  be  from  Wes.  I  ran  over  from  the  office  with  it  at 

once.” 

The  envelope  was  covered  with  mud.  It  was  addressed  in 
a  boy’s  scrawling  handwriting.  My  grandmother  tore  it  open 
with  trembling  fingers.  4  he  contents  revealed  a  mixture  of 
terrible  homesickness,  hard  adventure,  and  youthful  bravery. 
Wes  was  now  a  drummer  boy.  He  had  joined  the  Union 
Army  at  fourteen  and  was  marching  south  to  help  free  the 
slaves. 
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A  childhood  Christmas  for  Mother  meant  the  receipt  of  a 
pair  of  gloves  and  a  plate  of  clear  toy  candy.  Her  Christmas 
tree  was  hung  with  red  apples  and  popcorn.  Ice  skating  and  a 
surprise  party  headed  her  list  of  diversions.  In  spring,  a  picnic 
was  the  great  event.  Everyone  rode  to  the  country  in  wagons 
and  ate  ice  cream  at  five  cents  a  plate. 

Another  of  Mother’s  pleasures  was  liking  old  people.  She 
never  tired  of  them.  If  an  elderly  person  came  to  her  house  to 
visit,  Mother  sat  like  a  stick  for  hours  at  a  time  in  order  to 
have  the  joy  of  escorting  the  guest  home.  One  whom  she  liked 
particularly  was  Grandmother  Bittenbender,  who  ran  a  board¬ 
inghouse  in  the  old  Samuel  Sitgreaves  homestead  in  Easton. 
This  was  long  before  Mother  knew  she  was  destined  to  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  the  Sitgreaves  family. 

One  of  Mother’s  earliest  recollections  was  an  event  of  out¬ 
standing  proportions.  It  occurred  on  a  Saturday  night  and 
everyone  in  town  was  tremendously  excited.  Old  and  young 
jammed  the  leading  drygoods  store.  The  news  had  flown  from 
lip  to  lip  and  everybody  was  bursting  with  curiosity. 

The  local  store  had  installed  something  different,  some¬ 
thing  unheard  of,  a  startling  innovation.  The  unbelievable 
addition  was  no  less  than  a  new  system  for  cash  sales.  The 
money  actually  ran  through  the  store  in  small  cages  on  wires! 
Everyone  was  able  to  see  the  system  operating  through  the 
air  in  front  of  him.  It  was  completely  revolutionary  and  liter¬ 
ally  the  talk  of  the  town.  Mother  never  forgot  her  first  sight 
of  those  astounding  money  cages  racing  along  by  themselves, 
nor  the  surprise  they  created  among  the  packed,  gaping  crowds. 

On  the  same  evening,  the  internationally  famous  General 
Tom  Thumb  and  his  company  of  three  were  only  a  few 
blocks  away  from  the  store.  These  celebrated  midgets  had  re¬ 
turned  recently  from  a  three-year  trip  around  the  world. 
They  had  been  feted  in  the  royal  palaces  of  England,  France, 
and  Belgium.  Ivings  and  cjueens  had  given  them  dazzling  jew¬ 
els  and  marvelous  gifts.  Chinese  mandarins  had  invited  them 
to  tea.  Military  balls  were  held  in  their  honor  and  maharajahs 
had  attended  them  personally.  The  priests  of  ancient  Buddhist 
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temples  had  decorated  them  with  flowers.  The  receipts  of  the 
headlined  trip  had  netted  the  midgets  over  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars. 

General  Tom  Thumb  was  twenty-eight  inches  high  and 
weighed  but  fifteen  pounds.  He  was  considered  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  little  man  who  ever  lived.  The  General’s  wife,  La- 
vinia,  was  doll-like.  The  remaining  two  members  of  the 
midget  group  were  Minnie  AVarren,  the  dwarf  sister  of  Lavi- 
nia,  and  Commodore  Nutt,  the  General’s  greatest  rival  in  the 
midget  world. 

The  four  little  people  sang  and  danced  willingly  and 
charmingly,  but  their  size,  their  talents,  their  world  fame  was 
not  enough.  Eastonians  came  to  see  them,  paying  ten  cents 
admission  each,  but  no  one  lingered.  The  audience  preferred 
to  watch  money  running  along  in  cars  on  an  overhead  trolley. 
The  crowds  melted  away  before  General  Tom  Thumb  and  his 
midgets  like  butter  on  a  hot  biscuit. 

One  day  the  milkman,  a  Mr.  Walters,  and  his  son  stopped 
at  my  mother’s  childhood  home  and  invited  her  to  spend  the 
week  end  on  their  farm.  They  had  something  strange  and  very 
wonderful  to  show  her,  they  said.  It  was  a  great  secret.  The 
men  would  not  even  hint  what  it  was.  Cora  Lee  must  come 
and  see  the  surprise  for  herself. 

The  child  did  not  like  the  idea  at  all,  but  my  grandparents 
thought  a  trip  to  the  country  might  be  a  nice  change  for  Cora 
Lee.  So  on  Saturday  afternoon  she  was  sent  away  and  duly 
arrived  at  the  milkman’s  farm.  She  was  given  the  run  of  the 
place.  She  saw  hogs  for  the  first  time,  hunted  duck  eggs,  ate 
spice  cookies  that  Mrs.  Walters  had  made  especially  for  her. 
Early  Monday  morning,  the  child  returned  home.  On  opening 
the  front  door,  Grandmother’s  first  anxious  question  was 
“How  did  you  like  the  farm?” 

“I  didn’t  like  it,  Mamma,”  Cora  Lee  said. 

“Mr.  Walters  thought  you  would  have  a  wonderful  time!” 
Grandmother  was  surprised.  “What  was  wrong?” 

“I  had  to  sleep  downstairs,”  Cora  Lee  said.  “When  I  got 
up  this  morning,  a  cow  was  looking  in  the  window  at  me.” 
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“You  must  have  been  frightened!”  Grandmother  tried  not 
to  smile.  “The  milkman  said  they  had  something  marvelous  to 
show  you.  What  was  it?” 

“Maybe  he  thought  it  was  marvelous,  but  I  didn’t,”  the 
child  said. 

“Tell  me  what  the  surprise  was,”  Grandmother  persisted. 

“On  Sunday,  people  came  from  miles  around  and  walked 
into  Mr.  Walters’  parlor  just  to  see  it.” 

“Cora,  you  are  exasperating!”  Grandmother  said.  “What 
was  it?  What  did  Mr.  Walters  have  that  was  new?” 

“A  spittoon.” 

“A  spittoon?”  Grandmother  could  not  believe  her  ears. 

“A  plain  white  china  spittoon,”  Cora  Lee  said. 

“What  perfect  nonsense!  To  take  my  little  girl  twenty 
miles  to  show  her  a  spittoon!”  Grandmother  was  indignant. 
To  make  up  for  the  disappointment  in  connection  with  the 
farm  trip,  Cora  Lee  was  promised  a  party.  In  her  day,  eight 
or  ten  children  invited  to  have  lemonade  and  cake  constituted 
a  social  event. 

The  party  was  held  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  Every¬ 
thing  was  in  full  swing  when  the  happy  hostess  ran  to  her 
mother  and  said,  “T.  hank  you  for  the  party,  Mamma.  We  are 
having  fun!” 

“I’m  so  glad,”  Grandmother  said.  “What  arc  you  playing 
now?” 

“Blindman’s  buff.  I’m  ‘It,’  ”  Cora  Lee  told  her. 

“Be  careful,  child!” 

A  giggle  came  from  the  kitchen.  A  child’s  voice  teased, 
“Can’t  catch  me-ee!  Can’t  catch  mc-ec!” 

“Here  I  come!”  Some  child’s  voice  said.  There  were  quick 
steps,  squeals  of  delight,  furniture  pushed  around,  children 
running,  bubbles  of  laughter. 

“I  have  you!”  It  was  Cora  Lee  who  spoke.  “I  have  —  no, 
it’s  the  table  cover.”  More  merry  squeals  through  the  house, 
more  running.  All  the  gay  noise  that  goes  with  small  boys  and 
girls  playing  happily. 

“I’ll  catch  you!  Just  a  minute,  1  have  you.”  Cora  Lee  was 
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still  “It.”  “Here  you  are!  Let  me  guess.  You  are  — ”  A  sharp, 
agonized  cry  rang  out.  Cora  Lee’s  voice  was  pitiful.  “Mamma! 
Help  me!  Help  me,  Mamma!  Please,  help  me  quickly!” 

From  the  kitchen  another  child  screamed  with  fright. 
“Come  and  help  us,  somebody!  Hurry!  Cora  Lee  ran  into  the 
stove!  Her  hands  are  in  the  boiling  rice!” 

It  was  days  later.  Cora’s  hands  were  still  bandaged.  “Child, 
you  are  crying.  What’s  the  matter?”  It  was  Grandfather 
Howell  who  asked. 

“Carry  me,  Papa!”  Cora  Lee  said. 

“You  are  too  big  to  be  carried.” 

“I’m  afraid,”  the  child  said. 

“Afraid  of  what,  Cora?” 

“My  shadow.  It  follows  me.” 

“Why  should  you  be  afraid  of  your  shadow,  child?” 

“It’s  so  black!  I  must  be  black  inside.” 

“No,  my  dear,”  Grandfather  said.  “When  you  see  your 
shadow,  you  are  only  standing  in  the  way  of  light.” 

“I  don’t  like  that  black  me”  was  her  answer. 

“Then,  child,  always  face  the  light.” 

As  a  child,  Mother’s  hair  was  very  thick.  She  had  chestnut 
curls  that  hung  below  her  waist.  They  were  heavy  curls,  out 
of  all  proportion  to  her  age  and  weight.  The  doctor  brusquely 
advised  her  parents  to  get  rid  of  the  hair  for  the  health  of 
the  girl. 

It  was  a  difficult  order.  To  my  grandmother  those  curls 
were  more  precious  than  emeralds.  She  was  extremely  proud 
of  her  little  daughter  with  the  extraordinarily  beautiful  hair. 
But  a  doctor’s  order  was  a  command.  Almost  in  tears,  Grand¬ 
mother  took  Coral  Lee  to  the  barber  shop. 

“What  magnificent  hair!”  exclaimed  the  barber.  “I’ve 
never  seen  such  curls  on  a  child  so  young.  Why  do  you  have 
them  cut?” 

“All  of  Cora  Lee’s  energy  is  going  into  her  hair,”  Grand¬ 
mother  said.  “She  is  thin  and  pale.”  Weakly  she  added,  “Even 
to  brush  the  curls  tires  me.  I  have  too  little  strength.” 

“It’s  a  shame  to  have  to  do  away  with  anything  so  beauti- 
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ful,”  the  barber  sympathized.  As  he  spoke,  he  tried  out  his 
scissors. 

Sick  at  heart,  Grandmother  saw  the  thick,  silky  brown 
curls  snipped  off  close  to  her  little  girl’s  head.  One  by  one 
they  fell  to  the  floor.  She  almost  fainted  when  the  last  curl  lay 
by  the  chair.  Small  Cora’s  head  looked  so  shorn,  so  pitiful! 

1  he  next  day,  Grandmother  gathered  courage  enough  to 
return  to  the  barber  shop.  In  a  tired  voice  she  said"  “Yesterday, 
I  was  so  upset  I  forgot  to  take  my  daughter’s  curls.  I’d  like  to 
have  them  now.  Will  you  give  them  to  me,  please?” 

Without  looking  up,  the  barber  spoke  gruffly.  “I  don’t 
have  the  curls  any  more.” 

Grandmother  steadied  herself  and  turned  to  go.  She  was 
not  strong  enough  to  argue.  Just  before  the  door  closed,  the 
barber  began  to  laugh.  Grandmother  looked  at  him,  startled. 

“Lady,”  he  said  sarcastically,  “if  I’d  have  been  you,  I 
wouldn’t  have  cut  that  child’s  hair  yesterday.” 

What  could  I  have  done?”  Grandmother  asked  helplessly. 

Cora  Lee  couldn  t  stand  all  that  hair.  It  was  too  much  for 
her.  The  doctor  ordered  me  to  get  rid  of  it.” 

“If  she  had  been  my  child,  I  would  have  thinned  it  out  and 
let  her  keep  her  curls.  She  had  handsome  hair,”  the  barber 
said. 

Why  didn  t  you  tell  me  that  yesterday?”  Grandmother 
asked.  \  ou  know  I  would  have  done  anything  to  have  saved 
those  curls!” 

“Too  late  now,  madam.  I  sold  those  curls  last  night.” 

That  evening,  as  Grandmother  sat  by  the  parlor  window, 
someone  came  running  along  the  street.  Feet  staggered  up  the 
front-porch  steps.  1  here  was  a  loud  panting  of  breath.  The 

front  door  opened.  Without  a  word,  a  boyish  form  fell  into 
the  hall. 

Wes!  My  boy!  Wesley  has  come  home!”  Grandmother 
stooped  and  took  her  son  in  her  thin  arms.  “My  darling,  I’m 
so  glad  you  are  home.  My  little  drummer  boy  has  come^ back 
to  me.  My  dear!  My  dear!” 

Cora  Lee  hurried  into  the  hall.  “Who  is  it,  Mamma?  Wes! 
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oh,  r  m  so  glad!  I’ll  run  and  tell  Papa.  Let  me  kiss  Wes  first. 
May  I?”  The  child  ran  toward  her  brother. 

“Stand  back,  Cora,”  Grandmother  ordered  stern 
come  near  Wes.  Stay  where  you  are.” 

*  w 

“But  why,  Mamma?”  Cora  Lee  asked. 

“Do  as  I  tell  you,  child.  Keep  away.  Far  away.” 

“I  only  want  to  kiss  my  brother.” 

“I  know,  dear,  but  you  have  to  stay  away  from  him.  Wes 
is  full  of  lice.  I  can  see  them  crawling  all  over  him.” 

Wes  opened  his  tired  eyes  and  smiled  proudly.  “But  I 
helped  to  free  the  slaves,  Mamma!” 


ly.  “Don’t 


Several  years  passed.  They  were  difficult  years  for  Grand¬ 
mother  Howell.  She  had  many  trials  to  face,  including  her 
failing  strength.  One  of  her  greatest  problems  was  Maine,  her 
older  daughter.  Since  fourteen,  Mame  had  been  ill. 

One  night  after  supper,  Grandmother  called  Grandfather 
into  the  parlor.  “Sit  down,  William,”  she  said,  “f  want  to  talk 
with  you.” 

“You  look  so  tired  tonight,  Maria!”  he  told  her. 

O  7 

“The  men  were  here  today.  They  are  going  to  take  our 
Mame  away,”  she  said. 

“Do  you  think  it  absolutely  necessary?” 

“  I  he  doctor  says  she  has  had  time  enough  to  recover  —  if 
there  were  a  chance  of  her  doing  so.  She  is  sixteen  now.” 

“It  doesn’t  seem  two  years,”  Grandfather  said. 

“But  it  is,  William.”  ' 


“You  are  not  afraid  of  Mame,  are  you?”  he  asked. 
“Not  for  myself.” 

“Then  what  is  it,  Maria?” 

“I’m  afraid  for  Cora,”  Grandmother  said. 


“Why?” 

“Last  night,  I  found  Mame  standing  over  the  bed  while 
Cora  was  sleeping.  Mame  had  a  club.” 

Grandfather  was  silent  for  several  minutes.  Then  he  spoke 
hesitantly.  “Where  will  they  take  our  poor  girl?” 

“The  men  said  to  the  State  Asylum.”  Grandmother  was 
sobbing.  “Mame  will  have  to  remain  behind  bars  for  life.” 
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Grandmother  was  sick  in  bed  for  weeks  after  Marne  was 
taken  away.  Maine  cried  so  bitterly  to  come  home! 


Mother  was  sent  to  school  when  she  was  seven  years  of 
age.  Her  studies  included  reading,  writing,  spelling,  arith¬ 
metic,  and  a  book  on  plants.  She  had  been  in  school  four  years 
when  her  father  called  to  her  one  day  as  she  sat  on  the  porch. 
“Cora!”  '  1 

“Yes,  Papa.” 

“Come  here,  please.”  His  daughter  ran  to  him.  “Sit  down, 
Cora.”  Grandfather  looked  worried.  “Would  you  feel  badly 
if  I  asked  you  to  leave  school?” 

Cora  Lee  started.  “You  mean  that  I  could  never  go  to 
school  again?” 

“Child,”  Grandfather  said,  “you  are  only  eleven,  yet  I 
must  ask  you  to  do  a  woman’s  work.  T  he  doctor  tells  me 
unless  someone  keeps  house  for  your  mother,  she  will  not  be 
able  to  stay  with  us  much  longer.” 

“Is  Mamma  sick?  I  can  see  it  in  your  eyes.  She  is  sick!” 
Cora  was  panic-stricken. 

“Yes,  child,  she  is,”  Grandfather  said. 


“I’ll  stay  home,  Papa.  I’ll  lie  very  good  to  her.  Of  course. 
I’ll  help  all'  I  can.” 

‘‘1  thought  you  would.”  Grandfather  spoke  with  relief. 
“What  is  the  matter  with  Mamma?” 

Grandfather  hesitated. 

“Tell  me,  Papa,  please,”  Cora  Lee  begged.  “I  want  to 

1  ,,  11  CO 

know. 

Grandfather  spoke  in  a  low  voice.  “Your  mother  has  con¬ 
sumption,  Cora.”  Those  tragic  words  ended  Mother’s  formal 
schooling  forever.  In  later  life,  one  never  guessed.  Cora  was 
intelligent  as  well  as  beautiful. 


Rice  and  Liquor 

It  was  a  sunny  afternoon  five  years  later.  Grandmother 
Howell  sat  in  a  rocker  by  the  sitting-room  window.  She 
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spoke.  “Cora,  this  young  man,  Edwin,  who  has  been  coining 
to  call  on  you.  He’s  very  handsome.” 

“Is  he?”  Cora  asked  sincerely.  “I  haven’t  noticed  much 
about  him,  Mamma.” 

“He  evidently  thinks  very  seriously  about  you,”  Grand¬ 
mother  said.  “He  spoke  to  your  Papa  last  night.” 

“About  what?” 

“Edwin  wants  to  marry  you,  Cora,”  Grandmother  said. 

“Marry  me?  Oh,  no,  Mamma!  I  don’t  want  to  be  married. 
I  want  to  dance  and  go  to  parties.  Charley  is  a  wonderful 
dancer.” 

“Edwin  Sitgreaves  comes  from  a  prominent  family,” 
Grandmother  argued. 

“But  Mamma,  he’s  old!  Pie’s  twenty-eight.  I’m  only  six¬ 
teen.  Charley’s  my  age.” 

“Edwin’s  people  are  wealthy,  Cora.”  Grandmother  was 
thinking  in  terms  of  security.  “He  can  give  you  things  and 
take  care  of  you  when  I  am  no  longer  here.” 

“When  you  are  no  —  Mamma,  you  are  better!  Tell  me  so, 
quickly.  The  doctor  says  you  are  a  little  stronger.” 

“Perhaps,  Cora,  but  only  a  very  little.  It  would  ease  my 
mind  to  know  there  was  someone  to  look  out  for  you,” 
Grandmother  said. 

“Mamma,  you  mean  —  you  would  be  happier  if  I  married 
—  Edwin?” 

“I  believe,  child,  that  it  would  be  best  for  you,  and  that 
would  make  me  happy.” 

Fright  fell  like  a  veil  over  Cora’s  face.  Slowly  she  an¬ 
swered,  dragging  out  the  words  in  a  whisper,  “I’ll  do  —  what¬ 
ever  you  want  me  to  do,  Mamma.” 

Cora  had  met  Edwin  Sitgreaves  at  a  party  where  they  had 
danced  to  the  music  of  a  violin  and  a  cornet.  He  courted  her 
immediately,  sending  her  flowers  and  candy,  inviting  her  for 
carriage  rides  on  Saturday  afternoons,  writing  her  letters  daily. 
Cora  was  much  too  young  to  take  him  seriously. 

After  Grandmother  had  spoken  of  Edwin’s  intentions,  the 
young  man  called  every  evening  on  Cora,  remaining  until 
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eleven  o’clock.  Jewelry  began  to  arrive.  A  heavy  chased  ring 
was  the  first  gift,  sent  as  a  valentine.  A  necklace  of  enameled 
green  leaves  with  a  matching  cross  was  a  second  selection,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  plain  gold  engagement  ring. 

For  her  first  birthday  gift  after  Cora  became  engaged,  she 
received  from  her  fiance  a  set  of  coral  rosebud  jewelry  with 
pin  and  earrings  to  match.  The  hinged  pin  was  triangular, 
fringed  with  gold.  The  next  gift  was  an  amethyst  ring,  and 
for  Christmas  Edwin’s  choice  for  her  was  a  gold  watch  and 
chain.  Cora  was  looking  at  the  jewelry  one  day  when  Grand¬ 
mother  spoke.  “You  seem  very  quiet,  child.” 

“I  was  thinking  that  the  jewelry  Edwin  has  given  me  is 
very  pretty.” 

“You’ve  had  quite  enough  for  such  a  young  girl,”  Grand¬ 
mother  said. 

“Eight  pieces  this  year.” 

“I  heard  Edwin  mention  a  wedding  ring  to  you.” 

“Yes,  Mamma.  It’s  to  be  diamond  shaped  with  nine  dia¬ 
monds  in  it.  The  case  will  be  blue  velvet  in  the  form  of  a 
high  hat.” 

“Edwin  told  your  papa  that  he  wants  to  marry  you  soon. 
He  says  that  he  is  tired  of  wearing  out  his  shoe  leather  coming 
to  see  you.” 

“Mamma  — ” 

“Yes,  Cora?” 

“If  I  don’t  marry  Edwin,  will  he  take  my  jewelry  from 
me?” 

The  front  door  slammed.  Wes  came  in  roaring  with 
laughter. 

“What  on  earth  are  you  laughing  at,  Wes?”  Grandmother 
asked. 

“I  saw  Annie  Walters.” 

“She’s  engaged  to  be  married,”  Cora  explained. 

“I  know  she  is,”  Wes  said,  wiping  his  eyes. 

“What’s  so  funny  about  that?”  Grandmother  wanted  to 
know. 
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“I  wished  Annie  happiness,”  Wes  asked. 

“Well,  what  of  it?”  Grandmother  asked. 

Wes  began  laughing  again.  “When  I  wished  her  happi¬ 
ness,  Annie  said,  ‘Thank  you.  We’ve  had  it  already.’  ” 

“Wes,  leave  the  room!”  Grandmother  spoke  sharply  but 
as  she  turned  her  head  there  was  a  twinkle  in  her  eye.  I  let  son 
was  still  laughing  as  he  went  down  the  hall. 

Cora  Lee  was  seventeen  when  she  married  Edwin  Sit- 
greaves,  one  September  afternoon.  The  Reverend  William 
Ashmead  Schaeffer,  pastor  of  Christ’s  New  Lutheran  Church 
in  Easton,  officiated.  I  Ter  wedding  party  consisted  of  one 
bridesmaid,  a  best  man,  and  two  ushers.  Her  trousseau  included 
a  brown  silk  dress  with  rows  of  fringe  and  a  bustle.  For  less 
formal  occasions  there  was  a  tan  frock,  and  one  of  dark-green 
wool  with  a  cape  to  match.  Her  leisure  moments  were  to  be 
enjoyed  in  a  flowered  silk  wrapper  worn  over  an  elaborate 
petticoat  with  fifty  tucks.  Mother’s  wedding  dress  was  a  gray 
watered-silk  polonaise.  The  matching  hat  was  trimmed  with 
gray  ostrich  feathers,  which  curled  down  over  her  brown 
hair.  For  the  ceremony  she  wore  white  gloves  and  carried  an 
old-fashioned  bouquet. 

As  Cora  Lee  was  dressing  for  her  wedding,  Grandmother 
spoke.  “We  must  be  at  the  church  in  twenty  minutes,  dear. 
Are  you  almost  ready?” 

“Yes,  Mamma.” 

“You  are  a  beautiful  bride,  my  child.” 

“I  like  my  dress  very  much,”  Cora  said.  “I  never  saw  a 
wedding  dress  of  gray  silk  before.” 

“Tonight  when  you  arc  at  the  hotel,  Aunt  Ellen  will  send 
you  your  bridal  bouquet.” 

uhT  •  I 

I  onight  — 

“I  do  so  want  my  little  girl  to  be  happy,”  Grandmother 
said. 

“Mamma!  Come  to  the  window.  Look!  It’s  raining.” 

“The  clouds  are  very  heavy.” 

“Mamma,  I’m  a  bride.  It’s  raining.  You  know  —  what  they 
always  say  —  ‘Unhappy  is  the  bride  — ’  ” 
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“Flush,  darling,”  Grandmother  said.  “Don’t  think  such 
thoughts  on  your  wedding  day.” 

At  six  o’clock  that  evening  the  couple  left  for  their  honey¬ 
moon.  Mother’s  traveling  costume  was  of  plum-colored  wool. 
At  home,  waiting  for  their  return,  was  the  period’s  usual 
variety  of  wedding  gifts.  Great-grandfather  Charles  Sitgrcaves 
had  sent  a  Bible.  There  were  china  plates,  a  silver  pitcher, 
gold-lined  silver  goblets,  a  silver  spoon  holder,  silver  knives 
and  forks.  Alaa  had  selected  a  bedroom  suite  as  her  gift. 

Father  took  Mother  to  the  fashionable  Mansion  1  louse  at 
Mauch  Chunk.  Aunt  Ellen,  as  she  had  promised,  sent  the 
bridal  bouquet  to  the  hotel.  Later  that  evening,  as  Cora  Lee 
and  Edwin  were  dancing  in  the  ballroom,  the  bridegroom  said, 
“We  have  been  dancing  for  hours.  It’s  one  o’clock.” 

“1  like  to  dance,  Edwin,”  Cora  said. 

“it’s  our  wedding  night.  Did  you  forget?” 

“That’s  all  the  more  reason  why  we  should  dance,”  the 
bride  said. 

“But  I  want  to  go  upstairs,  Cora.” 

“Can  we  hear  the  music  from  our  room?”  she  asked. 

“Perhaps.  Wait!”  Ed  said.  “I’m  going  to  buy  a  bottle  of 
wine  to  take  to  bed.” 

“Wine?  I  don’t  like  wine.  I  don’t  want  it.” 

“I  do,”  the  bridegroom  said.  “If  we  don’t  drink  it  tonight, 
we  will  tomorrow.” 


It  was  eight  days  later.  Father  was  talking.  “Cora,  we  have 
been  away  on  our  honeymoon  for  over  a  week.” 

“And  it  has  rained  every  day.” 

“We’d  better  be  getting  home,”  Father  said. 

“I  thought  we  were  to  be  gone  two  weeks.” 

“Money  is  getting  low,  Cora.” 

“We  had  two  hundred  dollars  in  the  bureau  drawer  the 
other  night,”  Cora  said  surprised. 

“We  have  only  five  dollars  there  now,”  Father  answered. 
“Where  did  it  go?  You  haven’t  spent  it  when  you  were 


with  me.” 

“Cora,”  came  Father’s  unabashed  reply,  “I’m  afraid  I’ve 
drunk  up  our  wedding  trip.” 
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It  was  early  morning  and  a  doctor  was  in  attendance. 
“Don’t  be  afraid,  young  lady.  I’ll  help  you.” 

“What  must  I  do,  Doctor?”  Mother  asked. 

“Grip!  Grip  with  all  your  might.” 

“I  wish  Mamma  were  here!” 

“How  long  have  you  been  married?”  the  doctor  asked. 

“Ten  months.” 

“I’ll  have  to  take  your  baby  with  instruments,  Cora.” 

“Doctor,  I  can’t  stand  this  dog  howling  under  my  bed.  He 
has  howled  all  night.” 

“Why  is  the  dog  here?” 

“Maa  says  he  always  sleeps  under  the  spare  bed.” 

“Haven’t  you  asked  your  mother-in-law  to  put  the  dog 
somewhere  else?”  the  doctor  wanted  to  know. 

“Yes,  I  did,”  Mother  said. 

“What  was  her  answer?” 

“Maa  doesn’t  like  to  disturb  the  dog.” 

Mother’s  first  baby  was  a  boy,  named  William  after  her 
father.  He  was  a  child  with  definite  musical  talent  and  a  great 
favorite  of  Grandfather  Howell’s.  After  the  birth  of  Willie, 
Mother  continued  to  live  in  the  home  of  her  mother-in-law. 
It  was  a  year  later  when  she  visited  the  dentist. 

“How  old  are  you,  Cora?”  Doctor  Huffman  asked. 

“Nineteen.” 

“And  your  second  child  is  already  on  the  way!” 

“Is  that  what  is  causing  the  trouble  with  my  teeth?” 
Mother  asked. 

“Yes.  They  will  have  to  be  drawn.” 

“All  of  them?”  Mother  asked  pathetically. 

“It  will  be  best.” 

“Nineteen,  and  all  false  teeth!  How  terrible!”  .Mother  said. 

“I’ll  make  the  sets  so  that  you’ll  never  miss  your  own 
teeth.” 

“I’ll  look  like  an  old  woman,”  Mother  said. 

“Cora,  you  are  beautiful.  You  deserve  beauty.  I  promise 
you  that  the  teeth  I  make  for  you  will  be  my  masterpiece.” 
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Doctor  Huffman  kept  his  promise.  My  mother  died  at 
eighty-two.  Throughout  her  lifetime  she  wore  the  teeth  made 
for  her  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  During  sixty-three  years  of 
daily  use  not  one  thing  had  to  be  done  to  them.  They  fitted 
perfectly  and  were  natural  looking. 


After  my  brother  Ed  was  born  (her  second  child),  Mother 
and  Father  moved  to  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania.  Soon  after 
arriving  there  Mother  missed  her  wedding  ring.  “Ed!”  said 
Mother  sharply,  a  few  weeks  later. 

“What?” 

“You  know  how  I’ve  worried  for  weeks  about  my  lost 
wedding  ring.” 

“Well?” 

“This  morning  a  letter  came  from  the  bank.” 

“What  did  it  say?”  Father  asked. 

“That  you  left  my  wedding  ring  with  them  as  security 
for  a  loan.  It  must  be  redeemed  at  once.” 

“I  haven’t  any  cash.” 

“Why  didn’t  you  tell  me  that  you  took  my  ring?”  Mother 
demanded. 

“You  hadn’t  any  money  to  get  it  back.” 

“What  will  they  do  with  it?”  Mother  asked. 

Sell  it,  I  suppose.” 

My  wedding  ring!” 

“Oh,  what  the  hell  does  it  matter!” 

“Maybe  you’re  right,”  Mother  said  in  a  low  voice.  “What 
does  it  matter?” 

Soon  after  the  wedding-ring  episode,  Father  became  ill. 
The  family  doctor,  on  calling,  substantiated  Mother’s  anxiety. 
Your  husband  has  a  very  high  fever,  Mrs.  Sitgreaves.” 

I  realize  that,  Doctor.” 

He  must  be  kept  quiet.” 

It  is  difficult  to  keep  him  quiet  when  he  is  delirious,” 
Mother  said. 

“I  understand.  When  I  was  in  the  bedroom  just  now,  he 
told  me  that  his  salary  is  a  million  dollars  a  month.  He’s  giving 
money  away  to  everybody.” 
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“My  husband  has  to  be  delirious  to  give  money  to  any¬ 


one. 


“He  keeps  calling  for  Josephine,”  the  doctor  said. 

“He’s  slept  with  Josephine  every  night  since  he’s  been  ill.” 

The  doctor  looked  startled.  “Who’s  Josephine?” 

“She’s  a  rag  doll,”  Mother  told  him. 

When  Father  was  feeling  a  trifle  better,  a  neighboring 
young  bride,  one  noon,  trying  to  be  friendly,  called  from  her 
adjoining  porch  and  asked  Mother  to  run  over.  As  Mother 
entered  the  newlywed’s  kitchen  door,  she  was  astonished  at 
the  sight  before  her.  The  stove,  the  table,  two  chairs,  and  the 
sink  were  crowded  with  pots  and  pans  and  kettles. 

“Heavens,  Lizzie,  what  arc  you  doing?”  Mother  asked  in 
a  puzzled  voice. 

‘I  wanted  you  to  have  lunch  with  me.” 

“You  seem  to  have  cooked  enough  food  for  a  regiment.” 
‘I  know,”  Lizzie  said.  “I’m  almost  crazy.  Every  pot  in  the 
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house  is  used.” 

“What  are  you  doing  with  the  dishpan?” 

“I’m  going  to  use  that  next.” 

‘"‘But  you  have  the  same  thing  in  all  of  them,”  Mother  said. 

“That’s  the  trouble.  I  wanted  to  have  rice  for  the  two  of 
us,  Cora.” 

“How  much  have  you  cooked?” 

“I  didn’t  know  what  I  should  take.”  Lizzie  looked  em¬ 
barrassed. 

“What  quantity  did  you  decide  on?” 

“I  boiled  two  pounds,”  Lizzie  said. 

“Maybe  we  should  open  a  restaurant,”  was  Mother’s  only 
comment. 


Soon  after  the  rice  incident,  Mother’s  third  son  was  born. 
He  arrived  before  the  doctor  reached  the  house.  The  boy  was 
never  strong,  for  he  was  injured  slightly  at  birth. 

Two  months  later,  my  father  and  mother  were  visiting 
across  the  street  one  evening.  A  hired  girl  stayed  with  the 
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baby.  At  nine-thirty,  the  girl  came  running  over.  She  was  very 
upset.  “Come  quickly,”  she  screamed.  “I  here’s  something  the 
matter  with  your  baby.” 

Mother  and  Father  ran.  When  they  reached  the  house,  it 
was  too  late.  The  baby  was  dead. 

“What  happened?”  Mother  asked  the  frightened  girl. 
“Tell  me  exactly  what  happened.” 

“The  baby  was  coughing  badly,”  the  girl  said.  She  was 
pale  and  her  eyes  were  wide  with  fear. 

“What  did  you  do?”  Mother  asked.  “The  baby  didn’t  die 
just  from  coughing.” 

“1  didn’t  know  what  to  give  him,  so  I  fixed  him  some  — 
some  — ” 

“Yes,  Millie,  please  go  on,”  Mother  urged. 

“I  gave  him  some  onion  juice.” 

“Onion  juice!  For  a  two-month-old  baby!  Millie,  he  wasn’t 
strong  enough  for  anything  like  that.” 

“What  did  he  do?”  Father  wanted  to  know. 

The  girl  began  to  sob.  “He  had  a  convulsion  —  then  he 
just  stopped  breathing.” 

When  the  doctor  finally  arrived,  he  examined  the  baby 
and  then  glanced  up  with  an  odd  expression.  “A  curious  thing 
has  happened  here,”  the  doctor  said.  “Something  that  I’ve 
never  seen  occur  before.” 

“What  is  it?”  Mother  asked. 

“Your  baby  always  will  remain  exactly  as  he  is  now.  He  is 
petrifying.  Flis  entire  body  is  turning  to  stone.” 


That  same  hired  girl  later  had  quite  an  experience  in  her 
own  right.  Her  mother  passed  away,  and  the  day  after  the 
services  Millie  returned  to  work.  She  was  quite  nervous.  My 
mother  spoke  to  her  sympathetically.  “Millie,  you  don’t  look 
well.  Maybe  you  should  have  stayed  at  home  today.” 

“I’m  all  right,”  Millie  said. 

“Were  the  services  at  the  cemetery  too  upsetting  for  you 
yesterday?” 
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“I  didn’t  go  to  the  cemetery,  Mrs.  Sitgreaves.” 

“But  your  mother!  I  thought  she  was  to  be  buried  in  the 
afternoon,”  Mother  said. 

“My  sister  arrived  just  as  they  were  carrying  out  the 
casket.” 

“It’s  good  she  got  there  before  it  was  too  late.” 

“My  sister  begged  to  be  allowed  to  see  Mother,”  Millie 
said. 

“I  hope  you  permitted  it.” 

“I  didn’t  want  to  satisfy  her.  Mother  and  I  have  been 
angry  with  my  sister  for  years.” 

“But  at  a  time  like  that  you  should  have  forgotten  your 
quarrels,”  Mother  said. 

“I  finally  told  them  to  open  the  casket,”  Millie  admitted. 
“Then  1  went  upstairs.” 

“What  happened  to  upset  you?  Your  sister’s  request  was  a 
natural  one.” 

“In  a  few  minutes  my  sister  called  to  me  in  a  queer  voice. 
I  ran  down.  The  lid  of  the  casket  was  off.” 

“What  was  wrong?”  Mother  asked. 

“On  the  forehead  of  my  mother  there  were  three  beads  of 
perspiration.” 

“You  mean,  she  wasn’t  dead?” 

“No,”  Millie  said.  “We  held  a  mirror  to  her  mouth  and 
the  mirror  got  misty.  Mother  was  breathing.” 

“What  did  you  do?” 

“We  ran  for  a  doctor.  He  came  right  away  and  worked 
on  Mother.  She  was  in  a  trance.” 

“How  is  she  now?”  Mother  asked. 

“She’s  getting  better.  She  can  talk  today.” 

“What  has  she  said?” 

“Mother  told  us  that  she  knew  everything  that  went  on 
around  her  while  she  was  in  her  coffin.  She  heard  the  minister 
preach  her  funeral  service.  She  knew  she  was  going  to  be 
buried,  but  she  wasn’t  able  to  move  nor  to  speak.” 

“How  awful!”  Mother  said. 

“Before  the  funeral  she  was  kept  in  a  cool  room,”  Millie 
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explained.  “When  the  lid  of  the  casket  was  put  on,  the  close¬ 
ness  made  her  perspire.” 

“If  your  sister  hadn’t  come  when  she  did,  you  never  would 
have  known  your  mother  was  alive.” 

“That’s  right!  Mother  would  have  been  buried  as  she 
was.” 

“God  was  good  to  you  even  if  you  did  quarrel  with  your 
sister.” 

“God  was  good  to  Mother,”  Millie  said. 

A  week  or  so  later,  Mother  had  to  let  Millie  go.  There  was 
no  money  with  which  to  pay  her.  Mother  and  Father  left 
Harrisburg  with  their  two  young  sons  and  went  back  to  their 
home  town,  Easton.  Both  of  the  boys  were  ill  with  measles. 

Cora  arrived  at  her  mother’s  house  with  no  cash.  Her  par¬ 
ents  greeted  her  happily.  “I’m  glad  you’ve  come  home,  Cora,” 
her  father  said. 

“I  just  came  to  talk  with  you,  Papa.” 

“My  poor  little  girl,  with  her  fourth  baby  coming!” 

“We  have  no  place  to  live,  Papa.” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  Grandfather  asked. 

“Ed  wanted  money.” 

“Well?” 

“Without  my  knowing  anything  about  it,  he  sold  all  our 
furniture.  They  came  and  took  it  from  us  this  morning  in 
Harrisburg,”  Mother  said. 

“You  can  always  stay  here,  Cora.” 

“But  I  have  no  money,  Papa.” 

“I’ll  give  you  some,  child.” 

Hard  years  followed.  Aunt  Mary  tacked  a  living  room, 
bedroom,  and  kitchen  on  the  back  of  the  big  house  in  Phil- 
lipsburg.  These  rooms  became  my  future  parents’  living  quar¬ 
ters.  Father,  constantly  exposed  to  Aunt  Mary’s  opulence, 
was  not  very  grateful  because  of  the  difference  in  their  living 
standards.  Mother  criticized  him  for  it.  “Ed,  I  should  think 
you’d  be  thankful.  Your  sister  Mary  allows  us  to  live  in  this 
house  rent  free.  My  father  has  bought  us  furniture.” 

“Grateful!  Why  should  I  be  grateful?”  Father  asked. 
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“Mary  has  radiators  all  through  her  house.  1  don't  slc  anv  in 
this  one. 

“Mary  has  money  and  can  afford  such  things  for  herself,” 

Mother  told  him. 

“That's  exactly  what  I  'm  kicking  about,”  1  nr  l  ie  r  said. 
“Mary  has  money.  Lots  of  it.  She  married  money,  yet  cv  em¬ 
body  in  the  family  who  dies  leaves  her  more. 

“What  of  it?” 

“W  hat  of  it!  1  Father  repeated,  exasperated.  “W  hat  do  I 
get?  I’m  her  brother.  Fm  entitled  to  just  as  much  as  she 
receives." 

“That's  for  the  person  who  makes  the  will  to  decide.” 

Mother  said. 

'  >  matter  how  much  the  s-o-bh  have,  what  do  they  lea  e 
me,  I  ask  you? 

“I've  heard  you  mention  it  before,"  Mother  said  with  a 
sigh. 

“You're  damned  right  you  have.  And  1  11  menti  n  it 
again."  Father  veiled.  “All  I  ever  get  is  a  clock  and  a  Bible.” 

“That's  better  than  nothing.” 

“They  can  take  their  clocks  and  their  Bibles  and—'  Bv 
this  time  Mother  usually  had  left  the  room.  “—  and  stick  them 
in  their  attics,"  Father  concluded  lamely. 

As  time  went  on.  Father  became  more  and  more  incensed 
with  Aunt  Mary's  affluence  and  his  own  lack  of  it.  At  one 
stage.  he  forged  Mary's  name  to  a  note.  Tlirough  kieer  intui- 
tion,  Mother  sensed  it  and  scrawled  a  warning  to  my  aunt. 
Why  Mother  was  so  mysterious,  sending  the  warning  anony- 
mously,  is  unknown.  Perhaps  because  she  was  not  certain. 
Mother  hesitated  to  become  involved  directly.  However,  the 
forged  note  was  caught  before  it  caused  any  trouble.  Father 
never  repeated  the  trick. 

There  were  the  usual  periods  when  gas  and  lights  were 
cut  old  from  our  house,  the  rimes  when  Mother  took  hex  three 
boys  to  their  grandmother's  for  an  adequate  breakfast.  Fa¬ 
ther's  pay  went  for  rum.  A  roll  of  bills  at  night  dwindled  to 
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pennies  by  morning.  Mother  invariably  was  accused  of  taking 
the  bills,  but  the  various  innkeepers  were  the  recipients. 

One  evening  quite  late,  Aunt  Mary  dropped  into  Mother’s 
living  quarters.  Mary  looked  very  lovely  in  her  silk  gown  and 
diamond  jewelry.  Mother  complimented  her.  “Your  party 
tonight  was  a  great  success,  Mary,  I’m  sure.” 

“Everyone  seemed  to  have  a  good  time,”  Aunt  Mary  said. 

“How  many  guests  did  you  have?” 

“I  invited  two  hundred,  Cora.  Many  more  than  that 
came.” 

“The  flowers,  the  music,  the  singers  were  wonderful!” 
Mother  said.  “You  thought  of  everything.” 

“Where’s  that  brother  of  mine?”  Aunt  Mary  asked.  “Why 
didn’t  he  come  to  the  party?” 

“Ed’s  drinking  again,  as  usual,”  Mother  said. 

“I  don’t  see  how  you  and  the  children  stand  it!” 

“What  else  can  we  do?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  Aunt  Mary  acknowledged. 

“Mary,  if  I  help  straighten  up  the  house  for  you, 
could  —  ?” 

“Could  I  what?” 

Mother  hesitated.  Her  voice  dropped.  “There’s  so  much 
food  left  on  the  guests’  plates,  I  was  wondering—” 

“Cora,  do  you  mean  your  children  are  hungry?”  Aunt 
Mary  asked,  horrified. 

“We  don’t  have  a  crumb  in  the  house  to  eat,  Mary.” 

“My  God!  And  under  the  same  roof  I  feed  three  hundred 
strangers!”  Aunt  Mary  exclaimed  as  she  hurried  toward  her 
kitchen. 


Father  Gets  Arrested 


Father  was  drinking  again  when  he  passed  the  Mission.  At 
that  moment,  the  Adission  leader  stepped  out  the  door.  He 
stopped  Father  and  induced  him  to  enter  the  building.  Once 
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inside  the  Mission,  the  man  talked  kindly  to  Father  for  a  long 
time.  lie  prayed  for  him,  sensibly  and  sincerely.  Something 
in  the  religious  leader’s  attitude  touched  Father  and  sobered 
him.  After  several  hours,  he  went  home  and  told  Mother  what 
had  occurred. 

Father  attended  the  Mission  every  night.  One  evening  he 
invited  Mother  to  go  with  him.  She  was  willing  to  do  anything 
that  she  could  to  encourage  him.  “Of  course,  I’ll  go,’’  she 
said,  “but  why  do  you  want  me  to  go  tonight  especially?” 

“You’ll  see,”  Father  answered  mysteriously. 

They  arrived  at  the  Mission  early.  The  large  meeting  room 
was  already  filled.  To  Mother’s  astonishment,  Father  walked 
immediately  to  the  platform  and  sat  down.  A  few  hymns  were 
sung.  When  they  were  finished,  the  leader  turned  quietly  to 
Father  and  asked  him  if  he  would  care  to  testify.  Mother  had 
never  heard  my  father  speak  in  public  before. 

Without  hesitation,  Father  arose  and  announced,  “I  am 
here  tonight  to  tell  you  that  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  1  have 
been  arrested  —  and  it’s  by  Jesus  Christ.”  For  thirty  minutes 
Father  talked.  He  was  a  handsome  man  and  Mother  said  he 
spoke  well.  The  audience  listened  to  every  word.  Mother 
often  mentioned  that  it  was  the  happiest  moment  of  her  mar¬ 
ried  life. 

On  the  way  home  that  evening,  Father  promised  to  build 
a  house  for  Mother  and  the  children,  saying,  “And  this  time 
I’ll  see  that  it’s  paid  for.”  Fie  kept  his  word.  The  “house,”  at 
Aunt  Mary’s  insistence,  was  a  bigger  and  better  addition  to 
the  old  homestead.  Father  paid  for  it  in  full. 

For  one  year  Father  attended  the  Mission  nightly.  It  was 
during  this  period  that  he  collected  a  large  sum  of  money  for 
a  friend  by  the  name  of  Henry  Skillman.  The  man  had  burned 
himself  badly  at  the  local  horseshoe  works.  Father  turned  over 
the  money  in  full.  lie  was  a  new  man. 

It  was  also  the  year  that  Mother’s  first-born,  Willie,  died 
of  pneumonia.  Fie  was  only  seven,  a  boy  with  a  gentle  dispo¬ 
sition  like  that  of  his  grandfather  Howell.  Ten  days  after 
Willie’s  death,  this  same  grandparent  passed  away.  It  was  the 
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first  time  in  her  life  that  Mother  had  known  her  father  to 
be  ill. 

Grandfather  Howell  was  sick  with  gastric  fever  but  a  few 
days.  He  knew  it  was  the  end  and  kissed  his  family  good-by. 
He  did  not  want  to  die.  He  was  unhappy  to  leave  Grand¬ 
mother.  She  was  so  tiny,  frail,  and  unprotected,  and  she  had 
been  sickly  for  years. 

Grandfather  was  buried  from  his  home  on  Sitgreaves 
Street  in  Easton.  His  obituary  read:  “He  was  a  man  of  even 
temper,  a  kindhearted  and  indulgent  father,  one  of  Easton’s 
best  citizens,  having  the  respect  and  confidence  of  all  who 
were  personally  acquainted  with  him.” 

Aunt  Alary  bought  Grandmother  Howell  her  mourning  — 
a  long  black  coat,  a  black  dress  hemmed  with  crepe,  black 
gloves,  and  an  ankle-length  crepe  veil.  Grandmother,  long  ill 
with  consumption,  did  not  have  the  strength  to  wear  the 
heavy  mourning. 

Mother  had  two  sons  living,  her  second  and  fourth  babies, 
when  her  first  daughter,  Isabel,  arrived.  It  was  but  a  few 
hours  after  her  confinement  that  Mother  had  a  strange  experi¬ 
ence.  She  was  sleeping  lightly  when  she  became  conscious  of 
someone  standing  by  her  bedside.  Mother  opened  her  eyes  and 
saw  there  her  own  mother,  who  had  been  too  weak  to  leave 
her  home  for  months.  As  she  gazed  up  at  her,  Grandmother 
Howell  leaned  over,  kissed  her,  and  then  left  without  saying 
a  word.  Alother  was  speechless. 

A  short  time  later,  Aunt  Mary  entered  Mother’s  bedroom. 
“AVhere’s  Mamma?”  my  mother  inquired. 

Aunt  Mary  looked  startled.  “Why  do  you  ask  that?” 

“Mamma  was  here  a  few  minutes  ago.  She  was  standing  by 
my  bed.  She  kissed  me,”  Mother  explained. 

“\  ou  imagined  it,  Cora.  Now  try  and  rest.  You  need  it.” 

“But  I  saw  Mamma  as  plainly  as  I  see  you,”  Mother  said. 
“She  looked  better  than  she  has  looked  in  a  long  time.” 

“Go  to  sleep,  Cora.  I’ll  pull  down  the  shade  a  little  more. 
Do  you  want  anything?”  Aunt  Alary  asked  kindly. 
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“No,  thank  you.”  Mother  closed  her  eyes  and  turned  her 
face  to  the  wall. 

It  was  two  days  later,  when  mother  was  feeling  somewhat 
stronger,  that  Aunt  Mary  told  her  Grandmother  I  lowell  had 
passed  away  the  day  Mother  had  seen  her  standing  by  the  bed. 

Aunt  Mary  brought  Grandmother’s  body  to  Phillipsburg 
and  buried  her  from  there.  The  resulting  grief  together  with 
her  confinement  weakened  Mother  considerably.  She  could 
not  afford  a  nurse.  An  aunt  of  hers  offered  to  take  care  of  her. 

Father  started  drinking  again.  The  new  baby,  several 
weeks  after  she  was  born,  developed  jaundice.  She  had  an 
attack  of  membrane  croup.  The  inexperienced  aunt  fed  the 
baby  saffron  tea.  Within  a  few  hours  the  child  had  convul¬ 
sions  and  died. 

From  then  on  things  became  more  and  more  difficult  for 
Mother.  “Gappy”  Sitgreavcs,  my  father’s  uncle,  who  lived  on 
his  Civil  War  pension  and  the  money  he  garnered  from  poli¬ 
tics,  offered  to  take  Edwin,  the  older  boy,  to  Pahaquarry, 
New  Jersey.  Cappy  promised  to  buy  the  boy’s  clothing  and 
send  him  to  school.  Mother,  who  needed  any  and  all  the  help 
she  could  get,  permitted  Edwin  to  go  with  his  great-uncle.  It 
was  a  mistake. 

Everything  about  Pahaquarry  was  reminiscent  of  Indians. 
For  years  throughout  this  wild  section,  guns,  kettles,  blankets, 
crucifixes,  belts,  buttons,  beads,  and  pipes  were  ploughed  up. 
The  skeleton  of  a  supposed  Indian  chief  was  disinterred.  It 
was  found  wrapped  in  blankets  in  a  stone  coffin.  The  Indian 
had  been  buried  in  war  costume,  bedecked  with  beads,  and  all 
the  paraphernalia  of  savage  splendor.  A  gun  lay  on  each  side 
of  him,  the  stocks  at  his  feet  and  the  barrels  resting  on  his 
shoulders.  Flis  arms  encircled  the  guns  and  his  hands  were 
folded  on  his  breast.  Under  his  hands  were  two  crossed  spoons. 
Beneath  his  neck  there  was  a  tobacco  box  and  ammunition. 
Several  crosses  were  scattered  over  his  body.  One  large  cross, 
near  his  heart,  was  .of  brass,  nicely  cast.  On  one  side  it  bore 
the  figure  of  the  Christ,  and  on  the  other,  a  reproduction  of 
Christ’s  Ascension. 
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A\  hcthcr  Great-uncle  Gappy  knew  the  Pahaquarry  chief 
is  problematical,  but  there  is  one  certainty.  If  the  chief  had 
ever  played  poker  with  Gappy,  the  Indian  would  have  had  no 
guns,  tobacco  box,  gold  crosses,  nor  ammunition  with  which 
to  be  buried.  Cappy  played  with  marked  decks  and  stripped 
everyone  of  his  proverbial  shirt. 

Pahaquarry  was  located  in  the  Blue  Mountains  near  the 
Delaware  \\  ater  Gap.  In  one  spot  on  the  Jersey  side,  border¬ 
ing  the  Gap,  there  was  a  ledge  that  came  down  perpendicu¬ 
larly  to  the  water  s  edge  and  prevented  inhabitants  from  direct 
communication  with  other  parts  of  the  countryside. 

The  Indians  descended  the  ledge  by  means  of  a  tree  that 
\\  as  known  as  Indian  Ladder.”  Later,  descent  by  rope  was 
arranged  by  the  whites.  It  was  a  dangerous  place,  between 
thirty  and  forty  feet  high. 

My  brother  was  six  years  old  when  he  went  to  live  with 
Cappy  in  Pahaquarry.  In  spite  of  the  child’s  age,  he  was  made 
to  walk  through  the  woods,  climb  down  “Indian  Ladder” 
alone,  and  row  across  the  Delaware  River  at  midnight  to  buy 
rum  for  Cappy.  lie  was  sent  over  mountains  alone  to  carry 
back  from  the  bank  as  much  as  four  hundred  dollars  at  one 
time  to  sustain  Cappy ’s  riotous  way  of  living. 

As  soon  as  Mother  learned  the  truth,  she  immediately  made 
a  trip  to  Pahaquarry.  Cappy  laughed  at  her  anxiety.  He  re¬ 
minded  her  of  her  poverty  and  taunted  her  about  her  morals. 
He  said  that  in  a  position  such  as  hers  she  should  be  grateful 
for  anything  he  did  for  her  son.  He  further  suggested  that  if 
Mother  needed  money,  she  go  live  with  one  of  his  wealthy 
political  friends  who  liked  her  very  much. 

Mother  took  her  son  and  went  home.  When  Cappy  re¬ 
turned  to  Phillipsburg,  Mother  told  him  in  no  uncertain  terms 
exactly  what  she  thought  of  him  for  insulting  her  because  she 
had  married  a  poor  man.  It  is  the  only  time  I  ever  heard  of 
Mother  being  angry.  In  retribution,  Cappy  bought  Edwin  a 
suit,  some  books,  and  sent  him  to  “pay  school.” 

Mother’s  second  little  girl  was  a  blond,  beautiful  child 
named  Pearl.  She  lived  only  three  years  and  at  that  early  age 
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gave  evidence  of  a  good  singing  voice.  She  died  of  whooping 
cough  and  was  singing  just  before  she  passed  away.  .Mother 
never  had  a  picture  of  the  child  alive.  A  photographer  came 
after  she  was  dead,  propped  her  up,  opened  her  blue  eyes,  and 
took  the  picture,  lo  look  at  it,  no  one  would  ever  dream  it 
was  taken  under  such  circumstances. 

To  add  to  Mother’s  trouble,  there  was  the  matter  of  the 
violin.  The  instrument  came  down  from  Great-grand  lather 
Till.  Father  pawned  it  repeatedly.  As  frequently,  .Mother 
scraped  together  the  necessary  money  to  redeem  it.  One 
morning  she  spoke  to  Father  about  it.  “Ed,  I  managed  to  get 
the  violin  back  from  the  pawnbroker’s  again  yesterday.” 


“So  1  noticed,”  Father  said. 

“1  told  that  pawnbroker,”  Mother  continued  sternly,  "if 
he  ever  gave  you  one  penny  more  on  that  violin  I’d  have  him 
arrested.” 

“Don’t  worry,  Cora.  He  won’t  give  me  any  more  on  it.” 

“Why?  Do  you  promise  not  to  pawn  the  violin  any 
more?” 


“The  pawnbroker  won’t  take  it  again.  I  can  promise  you 
that,”  said  Father. 

“Why  are  you  so  sure?”  Mother  began  to  be  suspicious. 

“I  sold  the  violin  last  night.” 

“Ed,  you  don’t  mean  it!”  Mother  was  weak  from  shock. 
“I  do  mean  it,”  Father  said. 

“How  much  did  you  get  for  it?” 

“Fifty  dollars.” 

“My  God!”  Mother  cried.  “You  can’t  be  such  a  fool.  That 
violin  was  a  Stradivarius.” 


Hazel  was  born  next.  One  night  when  the  child  was  six 
months  old,  Mother  w  as  sitting  in  the  back  kitchen  peeling 
potatoes  for  a  frugal  supper.  Hazel  sat  in  a  highchair  at  her 
elbow.  Suddenly  Mother  noticed  that  the  baby’s  face  was 
turning  red.  She  was  Mother’s  seventh  child.  Four  already  had 
died.  Mother  wanted  to  take  no  chances.  She  sent  for  the  doc¬ 
tor  immediately. 
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1'hc  doctor  came  quickly.  I  Ie  took  one  look  and  said, 

Cora,  your  child  has  black  diphtheria.  Give  me  an  old  sheet. 
Ilurry!” 

Mother  provided  the  sheet.  I  he  doctor  tore  it  into  strips. 
1  fe  dipped  the  muslin  into  disinfectant  and  hung  the  strips 
around  the  room.  He  never  left  the  child’s  side.  Her  tempera¬ 
ture  rose  rapidly.  She  became  sicker  and  sicker.  There  were 
no  antitoxins,  no  sulfa  drugs  to  fight  the  dreaded  germs. 

Mother  was  helpless.  She  could  only  stand  by  and  watch  and 
pray. 

The  child  turned  black.  It  was  just  a  matter  of  hours. 
Before  midnight,  the  baby  was  dead.  All  of  the  muslin  strips 
were  buried.  1  he  child’s  crib  was  burned.  At  ten  o’clock  the 
following  morning,  my  sister  was  in  her  grave.  Mother  was 

not  allowed  to  go  to  the  funeral.  She  was  quarantined  for 
three  weeks. 

1  lie  cause  of  the  diphtheria  was  attributed  to  a  cesspool 
near  the  house.  1 

My  father  continued  to  drink.  At  times  he  felt  quite  sorry 
for  himself.  One  day,  Mother  needed  casli  badly.  She  turned 
to  him  out  of  politeness  rather  than  any  other  reason.  “Ed,” 
she  said,  I  want  you  to  give  me  some  money.” 

Hie!  “You  can’t  have  any.  I  hid  it  from  you.”  Father  had 
on  a  silly  grin. 

1  know  you  hid  it,”  Mother  assured  him,  “but  I  thought 
1  d  ask  you  for  some  rather  than  help  myself.” 

“You  don’t  know  -  hie  -  where  my  money  is,”  Father 
boasted.  “You  can’t  help  yourself.”  7 

“I  know  very  well  where  it  is,”  she  said.  “Your  money  is 
on  the  ledge  on  top  of  the  bureau.” 

Now  how  in  the  -  hie.  Excuse  me.  How  did  you  find 
that  out,  you  old  bloodhound?” 

You  made  noise  enough  to  wake  the  seven  sleepers  when 
you  put  it  there  last  night,”  Mother  said. 

“My  dear  —  hie  —  where  were  you?” 
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“In  the  bed  opposite  the  bureau.  Where  did  you  expect 
me  to  be  at  midnight?” 

“Cora  —  hie  —  that’s  not  fair,”  Father  chided.  “You  must 
have  peeked.” 

Another  time  Father  hid  a  favorite  watch  in  a  clothes 
basket  in  the  attic  and  forgot  where  he  had  put  it.  As  usual, 
he  accused  Mother  of  taking  it.  Days  passed  before  the  watch 
was  discovered,  and  then  it  went  for  drink.  Mother  s  constant 
erv  was  “If  I  did  sell  anything  that  belonged  to  you,  the 
money  would  go  for  food.  You  spend  it  on  rum. 

At  this  point  in  Mother’s  disturbed  world,  I  was  born  to 
the  tune  of  an  oyster  stew,  doll’s  clothes,  and  a  general  desire 
for  my  high-mindedness.  I  was  Mother  s  eighth  and  last  child. 


Jaja 


One  of  my  first  recollections  was  not  of  my  own  home  but 
of  the  house  next  door.  It  was  the  old  home  of  my  great¬ 
grandfather,  Charles  Sitgreaves,  then  occupied  by  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  Jenny  Sitgreaves  Haines.  Her  nickname  was  Jaja. 

This  great-aunt  of  mine  was  small,  feminine,  and  generous. 
She  was  also  jealous,  particularly  where  Aunt  Mary  was  con¬ 
cerned.  If  Aunt  Mary  bought  a  crystal  chandelier,  Jaja  had  to 
have  one.  If  Aunt  Mary  got  a  diamond  bracelet,  there  was  no 
peace  until  Jaja  had  its  duplicate.  Of  the  two,  Aunt  Mary  was 
the  more  beautiful;  Jaja,  the  more  vain. 

As  she  grew  older,  Jaja  used  Bloom  of  ^  outh  on  her  face 
and  neck.  It  was  a  very  white  liquid.  She  never  applied  it  quite 
low  enough  and  one  was  always  able  to  see  where  age  left  off 
and  the  bloom  took  on.  With  every  advantage  at  her  com¬ 
mand,  Jaja  never  seemed  to  get  much  fun  out  of  hte. 

Jaja  loved  flowers  and  her  home  was  surrounded  by  them. 
A  long  walk  of  molded  gray  soapstone  squares  leading  to  the 
front  door  was  bordered  by  portulacas,  those  small,  brilliantly 
colored  moss  roses  with  the  spine-like  leaves.  Halfway  to  the 
house  the  portulacas  were  interrupted  by  urns  filled  with  scar- 
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Jet  geraniums.  The  lawn  was  sprinkled  with  bushes  of  red 
roses,  purple  and  white  lilacs,  peonies,  bachelors’-buttons,  and 
snowballs.  In  the  shadows  were  fragrant  lily-of-the-valley 
beds.  Honeysuckle  covered  the  wide  front  porch,  which  over¬ 
looked  the  Delaware  River.  In  the  spring,  the  house  was  like 
the  center  of  a  huge  bouquet. 

The  grounds  of  the  old  homesite  were  a  block  in  depth 
and  a  half  block  in  width.  The  house  was  spacious  and  quiet 
with  the  dignity  of  years.  In  the  rear  were  queer  little  out- 
kitchens  built  of  stone,  coal  and  ice  houses  covered  with  red 
devil-finger  vines.  To  the  sides  were  sour  cherry,  mulberry, 
winter  pear,  and  horse  chestnut  trees. 

In  the  fall,  boys  and  girls  on  their  way  to  school  ate  the 
pears  and  collected  the  horse  chestnuts  to  make  three-legged 
chestnut  men  with  matchstick  arms,  legs,  and  necks. 

The  peony  bushes  on  Jaja’s  lawn  were  my  constant  life- 
saver.  They  survived  only  by  the  grace  of  God.  To  keep  from 
going  over  the  stonewall,  which  edged  a  four-foot  drop  to  the 
main  street  below,  I  constantly  rode  into  the  bushes  on  my 
bicycle,  breaking  their  branches  but  saving  my  neck.  The 
soapstone  walk,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  hazard.  The  stones 
were  slippery,  especially  in  wet  weather,  and  the  falls  they 

caused  resulted  in  bruised  knees  or  torn  stockings  with  annoy¬ 
ing  regularity.  } 

Jaja’s  house  covered  half  a  block  on  Alain  Street,  and  our 
house  and  lawn  covered  the  other  half.  We  had  roses,  too,  and 
lorse  chestnut  trees,  but  our  lawn  was  not  as  beautiful  as  hers. 
No  fence  divided  the  two  properties.  A  vine-covered  arbor,  a 
wisteria  bush,  and  a  high  flag  pole  marked  the  line  of  separa¬ 
tion.  h.very  holiday  the  raising  and  lowering  of  the  flag  on  that 
po  c  was  a  distinct  ceremony.  With  the  airing  of  the  national 
colors,  Jaja  always  wheeled  out  two  cannons  of  unknown 

origin  and  planted  the  ancient  artillery  on  the  lawn,  front  and 
center. 

As  a  child,  it  was  my  duty  to  call  on  Jaja  periodically.  She 
had  one  gadget  that  she  saved  for  my  entertainment  alone.  It 
was  a  cylindrical  mirror  about  three  inches  high.  With  it  there 
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were  cards  bearing  distorted  circular  pictures,  d  he  mirror  was 
placed  in  the  center  of  each  card  and  reflected  the  picture  in 
proper  perspective.  On  the  first  round  the  mirror  was  fasci¬ 
nating.  Beyond  that  for  me  the  whole  thing  was  extremely 
ho-hum. 

Jaja  had  no  living  children.  She  wanted  to  adopt  me.  1  was 
to  inherit  all  she  had.  Mother,  who  did  not  have  a  nickel  to 
call  her  own,  refused  to  listen  to  the  arrangement.  Of  Moth¬ 
er’s  eight  children,  my  two  grown  brothers  and  1  were  the 
only  ones  living.  The  boys  were  no  longer  at  home.  Although 
I  should  have  been  staying  next  door,  Mother  apparently  did 
not  like  the  thought  of  the  separation.  If  she  had  accepted  the 
idea,  by  the  time  I  was  eleven  years  of  age  1  would  have  re¬ 
turned  home  with  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  jaja  died  a 
few  years  after  she  spoke  of  adopting  me.  Because  she  had 
not  been  allowed  to  have  me,  the  bulk  of  her  estate  was  left 
to  heirs  outside  the  family. 

Jaja  was  the  only  daughter  who  survived  my  great-grand¬ 
father  Charles  Sitgreaves.  I  Ie.  was  a  brilliant  statesman,  whose 
depth  and  breadth  of  mind  was  far  above  average,  and  whose 
nobility  of  soul  was  rare.  Yet  his  children  were  an  unhappy 
conglomeration.  Jaja  was  pretty  but  shallow..  Her  brother 
Sam  was  said  to  have  been  hanged  at  sea,  but  no  one  really  ever 
knew.  Cappy  Sitgreaves  was  a  tricky  politician.  \  irginia,  a 
spoiled  beauty,  became  ill  and  refused  to  take  her  medicine 
because  it  was  bitter.  She  died  as  a  result  of  her  stubbornness. 
Ursula  eloped  with  a  newsboy  and  passed  away  in  childbirth 
at  eighteen.  Edwin,  my  grandfather,  when  twenty-eight,  made 
his  political  speech  in  the  rain  at  the  circle  in  Easton,  devel¬ 
oped  pneumonia,  and  died.  lie  was  about  to  be  made  a  judge, 
which  would  have  made  him  one  of  the  youngest  lawyers  of 
his  time  to  hold  such  an  office. 

On  hearing  the  bit  of  gossip  about  Sam,  the  eyes  of  a  pres¬ 
ent-day  cousin  took  on  an  encouraging  look.  “\\  ell,”  she  said, 
“at  least  we  have  one  consolation!  If  they  hanged  Sam  at  sea, 
we  know  he  wasn’t  a  horse  thief.” 

While  Jaja  was  still  alive,  Father  was  going  through  his 
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chicken-raising  phase.  Mother  was  keeping  bodies  together  by 
taking  in  boarders.  She  got  up  in  the  early  morning,  while  it 
was  still  dark,  tended  the  furnace,  packed  lunch  boxes,  went 
to  market,  cooked  meals,  and  cleaned  the  house.  She  charged 
too  little  and  did  too  much  in  her  eagerness  to  please.  For 
room  and  board,  the  board  consisting  of  two  full  meals  and  a 
packed  lunch,  those  men  paid  Mother  four  dollars  a  week 
a  piece.  \\  hen  money  came  in  from  Jaja’s  estate,  the  boarder 
regime  ended,  but  that  was  after  Father  had  died. 

before  then,  many  things  happened.  I  here  were  only  two 
times  in  my  life  that  I  remember  my  father  taking  me  any- 
w  here.  Once,  it  was  to  a  minstrel  show.  Alothcr  was  permitted 
to  go  with  us,  but  she  had  to  buy  her  own  ticket  out  of  the 
“boarder”  money.  Father  treated  us  to  peanut  brittle. 

My  second  excursion  with  Father  was  to  a  baseball  game. 
It  was  a  hot  Saturday  afternoon.  We  sat  in  the  grandstand 
behind  chicken  wire.  He  probably  felt  at  home  there.  Not 
having  anything  better  to  do,  I  stood  up  and  stuck  my  nose 
through  the  mesh.  Just  about  that  time,  a  wild  ball  flew  in  my 
general  direction,  bounced  against  the  wire  with  a  terrific  jolt, 

and  twisted  my  proboscis.  It  was  swollen  and  black  and  blue 
for  days. 

Father  did  give  me  occasional  presents  but  I  remember 
only  one.  He  took  his  chickens  to  the  Trenton  State  Fair  and 
won  blue  ribbons,  as  usual.  This  particular  year,  in  Trenton, 
he  bought  me  a  soft,  brown  leather  pockctbook  with  my  ini¬ 
tials  burnt  in  the  leather.  I  thought  the  bag  was  wonderful. 
The  novelty  of  Father  thinking  about  me  so  unexpectedly 
added  the  greater  part  of  the  glamour. 

Father  died  on  Arbor  Day.  I  was  asleep  in  the  early  morn¬ 
ing  when  Aunt  Mary  rushed  in,  shook  me  by  the  shoulder, 
and^said,  “Wake  up!  Wake  up!  Your  father’s  dead.” 

“Then  I  can’t  go  to  school!”  was  my  instant  reaction.  I 
was  to  speak  a  piece  about  trees  that  day  and  I’d  made  an 
extra  effort  to  learn  the  stupid  poetry.  Father,  in  my  youthful 
estimation,  should  have  been  more  considerate. 

I  went  downstairs  to  find  Mother  sitting  on  the  window 
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seat  in  the  dining  room.  She  was  dressed  in  black,  resting  very 
quietly,  and  not  crying.  I  never  saw  her  shed  one  tear  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Father’s  death. 

It  had  begun  in  January.  Father  was  drinking  again.  One 
extremely  cold  day  he  decided  that  he  needed  another  bracer. 
Me  put  on  a  straw  hat  and  walked  out  in  a  snowstorm  without 
an  overcoat.  As  he  walked  up  the  street,  his  summer  straw 
was  thick  with  snowflakes.  Once  he  returned,  he  never  left 
the  house  again  until  he  was  buried. 


The  day  of  the  funeral,  the  family  ate  lunch  in  the  down¬ 
stairs  dining  room  and  told  me  to  tend  the  door.  Father  was 
in  the  casket  in  the  living  room,  looking  very  handsome  in  his 
black  suit  with  a  white  carnation  in  the  lapel. 

I  had  never  been  alone  before  w  ith  a  dead  person  and  I 
wanted  to  touch  Father.  It  took  tremendous  courage  for  me 
to  walk  near  enough  to  put  out  my  hand.  After  many  at¬ 
tempts  and  much  arguing  with  myself,  I  finally  placed  the  tip 
of  one  finger  on  his  forehead.  The  shock  was  terrific.  My 
finger  felt  frozen.  The  sensation  was  such  a  surprise,  J  couldn’t 
seem  to  bend  the  joint.  I  walked  around  with  the  finger  stick¬ 
ing  straight  out  in  front  of  me.  The  family,  coining  up  from 
lunch,  couldn’t  imagine  why  l  was  holding  my  hand  like  that. 
I  never  explained,  for  I  Was  sure  they  would  laugh  at  me. 

Father  had  a  brother,  Charles  Sitgreaves  3rd.  f  rom  a  child, 
this  Charles  was  devoted  to  tall  tales.  lie  was  raised  in  Bethle¬ 
hem,  Pennsylvania,  by  his  Moravian  grandfather  d  ill,  who 
accepted  everything  his  grandson  said  without  dispute.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  how  preposterous  it  was  or  how  much  evidence 
there  was  to  the  contrary,  Charles’s  word  stood  wicii  his 
grandparent.  The  boy  was  smart.  Me  graduated  Irom  Lafa¬ 
yette  College  at  seventeen,  entered  West  Point,  and  promptly 


deserted.  Great-grandfather  (diaries  Sitgreaves, 
congressional  connections,  straightened  out  the 
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young  Charles  began  teaching  school. 

One  of  the  youthful  schoolteacher’s  early  episodes  con¬ 
cerned  a  prominent  New  York  society  woman.  Charles  told 
her  that  he  adored  her  and  could  not  live  without  her.  She 
was  completely  won  by  his  ardent  pursuit.  She  planne  d  an 
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elaborate  wedding,  received  a  small  fortune  in  gifts,  and  was 
left  waiting  at  the  church.  Charles  never  showed  up  for  the 
ceremony  but  nothing  ever  came  of  it.  The  young  man 
banked  on  the  woman’s  pride  and  won. 

Charles  taught  school  in  Easton.  To  punish  any  girl  stu¬ 
dent  for  a  misdeed,  he  had  her  stay  after  school  and  sit  on  his 
knee.  One  of  his  pupils  fell  in  love  with  him.  She  climbed  out 
of  a  second-story  window  at  night  and  slid  down  a  porch  post 
to  meet  him.  1  hey  eloped  and  were  married  in  Bethlehem. 
Every  time  the  young  husband  came  home,  they  had  a  baby. 

In  1889,  Charles  wrote  a  book  called  The  Forks  of  the 
Delaware,  which  was  a  history  of  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  and 
South  Easton  and  Phillipsburg,  New  Jersey.  1 1c  described  the 
industries  of  the  region  with  all  the  zest  of  a  one-man  chamber 
of  commerce.  Included  were  pages  of  local  and  national  ad¬ 
vertising.  It  was  quite  a  progressive  piece  of  promotion  for 
1889.  1  he  only  copy  of  the  book  known  to  exist  is  in  the  Yale 
Library  at  New  I  haven,  Connecticut. 

The  Forks  of  the  Delaware  was  but  one  of  several  similar 
books  that  Charles  compiled  with  ease  and  speed,  f  ie  made 
thousands  of  dollars,  from  the  advertising  in  each  publication, 
and  regularly  came  home  with  nothing  more  than  a  bunch  of 
flowers  to  show  for  his  efforts.  Often  the  flowers  decorated  a 
foodless  table.  Charles’s  wife  who  had  to  cope  with  the  fruit¬ 
less  results  of  her  husband’s  brilliant  accomplishments  was 
against  higher  education  as  long  as  she  lived. 

(.diaries  3rd  had  a  daughter  named  Alary,  who  came  to 
live  in  the  house  in  which  I  was  born.  I  called  her  Sis.  It  was 
she  who  dressed  111c  in  doll’s  clothes  the  day  I  arrived  and 
who  carried  me  to  the  attic  to  make  me  “high-minded.”  It  was 
Sis  who  accompanied  me  to  school  the  first  day  and  who  sat 
m  one  ol  the  small  seats  beside  me  to  keep  me  from  being 
afraid. 

A  letter  that  Charles  wrote  to  Sis  when  she  was  five  years 
of  age  reads  as  follows: 


My  Dear  Little  Girl: 

Papa,  Mamma  and  all  the  boys  want  very  much 
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to  see  you  and  hope  that  you  will  ask  Maa  or  Aunt 
Mary  to  bring  you  soon  to  visit  us. 

We  all  went  in  bathing  the  other  day.  I  swam  out 
but  little  Charlie  slipped  on  a  small  round  stone  and 
became  scared.  Mamma  with  her  shoes  and  stockings 
on,  had  to  run  into  the  water  up  to  her  knees  to  help 
him  out. 

Garry  likes  to  wear  your  old  dresses  and  says  you 
must  save  them  for  him  to  put  on  around  the  house. 

We  all  send  kisses.  I>e  a  good  girl  so  the  Good  Man 
upstairs  will  take  care  of  you  and  love  you  always. 

Papa 

It  was  this  little  girl  who  grew  up  with  Aunt  Mary  and 
who  was  showered  with  all  the  comforts  of  wealth.  When  very 
young,  Sis  fell  in  love  with  the  principal  of  the  Phillipsburg 
High  School.  After  the  usual  trials,  uncertainties,  and  suspense 
of  courtship,  their  marriage  was  arranged  for  an  evening  in 
January.  It  was  to  be  a  six  o’clock  wedding  and  Aunt  Alary 
spared  no  expense.  Hundreds  of  invitations  were  sent  to  the 
community’s  important  people.  The  house  was  redecorated. 
Dressmakers  were  hired  months  in  advance.  Caterers  and 
florists  were  engaged.  Guards  for  the  wedding  gifts  arrived. 
The  gifts  poured  in  by  the  score,  with  thirteen  cut-glass  berry 
bowls  topping  the  list  of  duplications. 

Mother’s  dress  for  the  occasion  was  a  wine-colored  silk 
that  rustled  magnificently  when  she  walked.  AVide  garnet  bead 
trimming  ran  down  the  front  of  the  skirt  and  glowed  like  a 
lighted  church  window.  Sis  was  a  molded  white  satin  vision 
in  her  gown.  I  was  the  flower  girl,  in  a  white  net  dress  over 
soft  silk.  Even  before  the  wedding,  1  had  my  troubles  —  several 
days  before,  in  fact. 

The  family  had  to  do  some  last-minute  shopping.  Every¬ 
one  went  to  Easton,  leaving  me  to  take  care  of  the  house  and 
Spooky,  a  tiny  black  Manchester  dog  about  as  big  as  a  minute. 
Spooky  was  asleep  on  the  bed  when  the  family  left,  and  1  was 
told  to  play  with  him  when  he  awakened.  1  carried  out  in- 
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structions.  We  had  a  ball,  which  I  threw  to  him.  Spooky 
yapped  and  jumped  and  chased  the  ball  over  the  bed.  We  had 
a  wonderful  time  but  we  both  became  too  excited.  Once,  in 
my  enthusiasm,  I  tossed  the  ball  too  hard.  Spooky  made  a  leap 
for  it  and  missed.  The  ball  rolled  olf  the  bed  and  bounced  on 
the  lloor.  Spooky  jumped  after  it.  Hie  bed  was  too  high. 
Spooky’s  frail'  little  leg  buckled  under  him  and  broke. 

W  hen  Aunt  Mary  came  home,  I  caught  the  devil.  She 
was  overtired  from  the  strain  of  the  wedding  preparations. 
She  took  me  by  the  shoulder  and  shook  me  furiously.  “Why 
did  you  break  Spooky’s  leg?”  she  demanded  sharply.  1  told 
her  I  couldn’t  help  it;  that  the  whole  thing  was  an  accident. 
1  felt  sick.  I  loved  the  tiny  dog  as  much  as  anyone.  No  one 
had  ever  laid  a  hand  on  me  before  in  reprimand.  I  could  not 
understand  the  sudden  outburst. 

Aunt  Mary  calmed  down  quickly.  She  sent  for  a  veteri¬ 
narian,  and  Spooky,  as  a  guest  of  honor,  attended  the  wedding 
in  a  cast. 

When  the  ceremony  was  about  to  begin,  I  really  became 
excited.  I  was  dressed  up  like  a  marshmallow.  1  was  told  and 
told  and  told  exactly  what  to  do.  When  the  music  began  to  play 
the  wedding  march,  1  was  to  walk  down  the  back  inside  steps, 
go  through  the  big  dining  room,  and  walk  up  the  white-rib- 
boned  aisle.  I  was  to  count  four  between  each  step  and  con¬ 
tinue  until  1  reached  the  full-length  gold  mirror  between  the 
windows  in  the  front  parlor.  When  I  reached  a  certain  chalked 
figure  on  the  carpet,  I  was  to  stand  there.  As  service  com¬ 
pletely  beyond  the  call  of  duty,  I  was  to  scatter  rose  petals 
along  the  way.  It  was  quite  an  assignment,  especially  when  I 
realized  that  I  had  to  do  it  entirely  alone,  and  that  the  house 
would  be  jammed  with  people  staring  at  me. 

For  a  half  hour  before  it  was  time  for  me  to  walk  riant 
“last  mile”  I  was  nervous.  Every  few  minutes  1  had  to  go  to 
the  bathroom.  I  was  pinned  with  about  fifteen  safety  pins  to 
make  sure  everything  stayed  in  place.  Each  time  1  had  to  go 
to  the  johnny,  someone  had  to  undo  me  practically  from  head 
to  foot  and  then  put  me  together  again.  The  bridesmaids  and 
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the  bride  considered  me  a  mental  hazard,  a  disturber  of  the 
peace,  and  a  distinct  liability. 

When  the  zero  hour  arrived,  I  picked  up  my  white-bowed 
rose  basket  and  my  courage.  I  he  wedding  march  began.  I 
heard  the  orchestra  playing  faintly  in  the  distance.  Down  the 
crooked  back  steps,  across  the  dining  room,  through  the  dou¬ 
ble  parlor,  I  crept  unaided  to  my  doom,  monotonously  count¬ 
ing  one-two-three-four,  one-two-three-four,  and  trailing 
flower  petals  with  each  agonized  step. 

Grownups  oh’d  and  ail’d.  For  the  full  length  of  that  rib¬ 
bon-bound  aisle,  outwardly  I  did  my  duty.  Inwardly  1  was 
wishing  with  all  my  heart  that  I  might  go  play  with  the 
broken-legged  Spooky.  During  those  trying  minutes,  with  the 
fresh  vigor  and  perfect  disgust  of  a  six-year-old,  l  mentally 
consigned  this  and  every  wedding  to  my  idea  of  hell.  Cer¬ 
tainly  I  should  never  marry  and  go  through  such  silly  rigma¬ 
role! 

1  he  interminable  and  incomprehensible  ceremony  finally 
ended  and  the  beribboned  aisle  was  torn  down.  I' very  one 
began  kissing  the  bride  and  I  made  my  escape  through  the 
mob.  By  this  time  I  was  merely  a  little  girl  in  everybody’s 
way.  All  interest  in  me  was  lost.  1  was  pushed  and  shoved  and 
stepped  on.  I  could  not  find  Mother,  and  I  did  not  l;no\\'  what 
to  do  or  to  whom  to  do  it.  It  was  at  this  moment  that  the 
colored  waiters  brought  in  the  refreshments. 

Instantly  things  began  looking  up  for  me.  I  asked  for  a  plate 
of  chicken  salad,  and  the  hired  help  not  caring  who  took  the 
food  as  long  as  they  got  rid  of  it  promptly  handed  some  over. 
At  that  exact  second,  some  fat  dowager  heading  for  the  front 
lines  chose  to  climb  over  me.  Slightly  jittery  from  the  entire 
situation,  and  not  being  too  adept  m  the  matter  of  jumdmp' 
large  salads,  1  proceeded  instantly  to  drop  my  portion,  fmade 
a  bull’s-eye.  The  gooey  mess  lit  squarely  on  the  dowager’s 
silken  train.  She  let  go  with  a  cultivated  shriek,  swished  her 
long  tail,  and  my  chicken  salad  flew  hither  and  yon,  not  car¬ 
ing  a  whoop  for  the  results.  1  he  lady  forged  fonvard  w  ith 
murder  in  her  aristocratic  eye.  I  was  left  without  a  shred  of 
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mental,  moral,  or  physical  support.  Even  worse,  I  had  no 
refreshments. 

Things  were  really  dark  at  this  point.  I  hadn’t  a  friend  in 
the  room,  apparently.  But  the  dawn  came  quickly.  Waiters, 
much  kinder  to  me  than  the  guests,  sensed  my  tragedy.  They 
gave  me  another  heaping  plate  of  salad.  They  added  some 
fancy  ice  cream  snuggled  in  white  glistening  “straw,”  a  lot  of 
gorgeous  calces,  and  a  dish  of  chocolate  candy.  What  did  they 
care!  Everything  was  on  the  house.  They  ushered  me  to  the 
square  piano  and  told  me  to  crawl  under  it.  I  crawled,  white 
dress,  white  sox,  and  all.  I  sat  there  in  the  dark,  completely 
surrounded  by  party  food,  and  I  stuffed  myself  sick.  There 
was  only  a  moving  sea  of  satined  feet  and  black  trouser  legs, 
hemming  in  my  little  lonesome  world,  to  remind  me  of  the 
whole  horrible  ordeal. 

Hours  later,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  were  leaving  for 
New  York.  Sis  wore  a  seal  and  chinchilla  jacket  with  violets 
pinned  to  her  matching  muff.  Everyone  gathered  around, 
wishing  her  happiness,  kissing  her  warmly,  gayly  throwing 
rice.  One  grain  was  thrown  at  too  close  range.  It  lodged  in 
Sis’s  car.  She  could  not  get  it  out.  All  through  her  honeymoon, 
she  suffered  terrific  earache  caused  by  that  deeply  embedded 
rice  grain,  supposed  to  bring  her  happiness. 


T his  and  That 

My  two  grown-up  brothers  were  working  away  from 
home  when  I  was  born.  Both  had  a  grand  sense  of  humor  but 
otherwise  they  were  not  alike.  Earl,  the  younger,  was  seeking 
something  in  life  that  he  never  found.  He  groped  constantly. 
He  was  cursed  with  a  love  for  drink.  When  only  seventeen, 
Earl  became  involved  with  a  woman  older  than  himself  and 
married  her. 

The  day  of  the  runaway  marriage,  Earl  wore  his  father’s 
shirt.  He  did  not  have  a  good  one  of  his  own.  He  took  two 
squares  of  paper  and  wrote  “20”  on  the  first  and  “21”  on  the 
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second.  He  placed  one  square  in  each  shoe.  When  the  minis¬ 
ter  asked  him  at  the  ceremony  how  old  he  was,  Earl  an¬ 
swered,  I  m  standing  between  twenty  and  twenty-one.” 

Earl  was  afraid  to  tell  the  family  that  he  was  married. 
When  the  evening  paper  came,  he  watched  for  it  and  care¬ 
fully  cut  out  the  notice  of  his  wedding.  As  soon  as  the  women 
of  the  house  opened  the  paper  and  found  a  clipping  missing, 
they  almost  burst  with  curiosity.  It  was  only  a  matter  of  min¬ 
utes  before  they  had  the  news. 

In  the  meantime,  Earl  had  sneaked  to  his  room.  When  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  evidence,  he  swore  that  he  was  not  married. 
Someone  was  playing  a  joke  on  him,  he  said.  It  was  no  joke. 
The  woman  Earl  married  knew  many  men. 

Earl  and  his  biide  moved  to  Jersey  City.  When  I  was  quite 
small,  I  visited  them  there.  I  soon  noticed  that  whenever  my 
brother  was  away  a  minister  from  a  church  next  door  spent 
hours  in  Earl  s  home.  I  was  given  bags  of  huge  green  gages, 
the  juiciest,  sweetest  fruit  I  had  ever  eaten,  and  sent  out  to 
play.  I  was  told  not  to  come  in  without  knocking.  That  min¬ 
ister  s  congregation  must  have  been  far  above  average.  He 
spent  most  of  his  time  saving  my  sister-in-law’s  soul. 

My  older  brother,  Ed,  was  quiet.  He  liked  to  fish  and  hunt. 
He  was  a  crack  shot.  Years  after  Ed  had  grown  up,  he  told 
Mother  that  as  a  child  he  had  longed  to  play  the  violin  like 
his  great-grandfather  Till.  He  never  mentioned  it  at  the  time. 

No  one  dreamed  of  the  boy’s  desire  and  nothing  was  done 
about  it. 

When  Ed  was  twelve  years  old,  he  served  as  page  for  Sena¬ 
tor  Cornish  in  the  Trenton  capitol.  One  night  in  a  hotel  in 

that  city,  an  Army  officer  conversationally  asked  my  brother 
his  name. 

“Edwin  Erskine  Sitgreaves  3rd,”  my  brother  said. 

“Any  relation  to  Gappy  Sitgreaves?” 

“He’s  my  great-uncle,”  Ed  told  the  officer. 

Wait  here,”  said  the  man,  and  quickly  left  the  hotel 
lobby. 

Ed  waited  wonderingly.  Within  a  few  minutes  the  officer 
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returned  with  a  gun.  “Edwin,”  he  said,  “this  is  my  gun,  which 
I  prize  highly.  If  you  are  Cappy’s  nephew,  I  want  you  to  have 
it.  Cappy  is  a  dear  friend  of  mine  and  I’d  like  nothing  better 
than  to  give  it  to  a  young  relative  of  his.” 

It  was  at  this  precise  moment  that  my  brother  Ed’s  shoot¬ 
ing  career  was  born.  Me  practiced  with  his  gun  until  he  was 
known  for  his  markmanship  throughout  New  (crsev.  1  le 
rarely  failed  to  hit  center  when  shooting  at  an  inch-and-a- 
half-square  target.  He  shot  with  Annie  Oakley  many  times. 
In  the  dead-mark  matches  he  won  bulls,  horses,  and  cows.  lie 
sold  or  brought  home  his  prizes,  using  them  for  future  matches 
that  he  arranged.  My  brother  won  the  same  cow  fourteen 
times. 

When  Father  died,  Ed  borrowed  most  of  the  insurance 
money  from  Mother  and  bought  a  summer  hotel  near  Lake 
Hopatcong,  New  Jersey.  Writers  Rex  Beach,  Marvin  Dana, 
Roy  Norton,  and  Dave  King  were  familiar  visitors.  Hudson 
Maxim,  inventor  of  explosives  and  brother  of  Sir  Hiram 
Maxim,  lived  in  the  neighborhood.  Hudson  had  his  arm  blown 
off  while  experimenting  and  wore  an  iron  hook.  He  lent  an 
atmosphere  of  piracy  to  the  hotel. 

One  summer  afternoon  at  Lake  Hopatcong,  Roy  Norton 
and  Dave  King  were  particularly  broke.  To  mend  their  for¬ 
tunes  quickly,  they  took  an  upstairs  room  at  my  brother’s 
hotel  and  typed  three  copies  of  a  story  that  they  had  dashed 
off  hurriedly.  They  sent  the  copies  to  three  different  maga¬ 
zines  with  the  remark,  “Maybe  one  of  the  editors  will  be 
crazy  enough  to  buy  it.” 

A  week  later,  in  the  same  mail,  Norton  and  King  received 
three  checks.  For  hours  they  went  wild  trying  to  figure  out 
how  to  get  out  of  the  situation  and  still  save  their  literary 
reputations.  They  finally  decided  to  confer  in  the  barroom. 
After  an  extremely  long  conference,  there  was  no  longer  any 
need  to  worry  about  the  dispensation  of  the  checks.  There 
were  no  checks  —  at  least  none  in  their  possession. 

Life  for  me  has  always  been  a  series  of  extremes  —  much 
or  very,  very  little.  One  of  the  extremes  to  which  I  was  sub- 
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jectcd  was  the  brass-button  era.  Aunt  Mary  enjoyed  trimming 
dresses.  She  had  a  penchant  for  glitter  and  I  was  the  helpless 
victim.  The  climax  was  reached  in  a  green  plaid  dress  with 
a  red  satin  blouse  front  and  two  red  velvet  lapels.  Down  the 
lapels  in  soldierly  fashion,  ran  vertical  rows  of  brass  buttons 
with  horizontal  loops  of  gold  braid  extending  from  them. 
There  were  sixty-nine  buttons,  the  size  of  pennies,  and  sixty- 
nine  loops.  The  first  time  I  wore  the  atrocity,  1  was  sent  to 
Sunday  school,  mortified,  horrified,  and  completely  terrified. 

Once  out  of  the  house,  I  turned  the  dazzling  lapels  inside 
out,  clutched  my  nickel,  and  went  shamefacedly  to  commune 
with  the  Lord.  Me  always  wore  such  simple  things!  I  he  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Sunday  school,  who  was  an  in-law  of  the  family, 
felt  it  was  her  duty  to  report  and  told  of  my  inside-out  pro¬ 
ceedings.  I  was  in  disgrace  and  was  informed  that  1  showed 
“no  appreciation,  no  sense  of  taste.”  Rant  as  they  did  for  days, 
I  stuck  to  my  guns.  I  never  wore  that  brass-button  dress  again 
until  the  sixty-nine  buttons  and  the  sixty-nine  loops  were 
removed.  Even  then,  I  shivered  whenever  1  put  it  on. 

I  grew  up  with  the  thought  dinned  in  my  cars  that  I  never 
need  worry  about  money.  The  Main  Street  property  was  to 
be  mine.  Undoubtedly  I  would  get  married,  according  to  the 
family,  and  life  would  prove  to  be  a  champagne  cocktail. 

During  my  years  in  high  school,  on  summer  evenings  the 
family  gathered  on  the  front  porch  and  waited  for  “Huffy,” 
the  ice-cream  man.  He  usually  came  by  in  his  wagon  about 
nine-thirty,  and  sold  great  saucerfuls  of  lemon,  raspberry,  and 
bisque  ice  cream.  As  we  sat  in  the  cool  darkness,  we  heard 
Huffy’s  bell  as  he  approached  along  a  back  street.  1  lien  every¬ 
one  dashed  for  plates  and  money.  In  the  scramble,  the  thought 
often  came:  Is  this  what  I’m  going  to  do  for  the  rest  of  my 
life?  Wait  here  on  this  porch  for  the  ice-cream  man  to  climax 
my  day  with  ten  cents’  worth  of  raspberry? 

Whenever  I  expressed  doubts  about  the  future,  Aunt  Mary 
commented  brightly,  “You  must  learn  to  sew.  Every  woman 
must  know  how  to  sew!” 

I  was  ready  immediately.  Anything  to  break  the  monot- 
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ony!  The  day  following  such  a  suggestion,  1  hauled  out  an  old 
skirt  or  dress  and  began  working  on  it.  Noticing  my  activity, 
Aunt  Mary  turned  red  in  the  face  and  said  crossly,  ‘  You 
little  fool!  Why  waste  time  making  over  a  rag  like  that?  You 
wouldn’t  be  allowed  to  wear  it  if  you  finished  it,  and  you 
know  it.” 

“Aunt  Mary,  I  have  no  new  material  to  use,”  1  reminded 

her. 

“There:  s  no  point  in  giving  you  expensive  material  to  ruin. 
You  don’t  know  how  to  cut  or  to  sew  it,”  she  invariably 
answered. 

Thus  we  went  around  and  around  on  the  sewing  idea.  The 
deadlock  finally  was  broken  one  Christmas.  Aunt  Alary  gave 
me  a  sewing  machine  and  ten  yards  of  white-dotted  green 
silk.  She  promised  to  teach  me  to  sew.  “When  you  learn,  you 
can  make  a  dress,”  she  said. 

“That’s  wonderful!”  I  told  her. 

The  next  day  I  went  to  Easton.  1  bought  the  drapiest, 
dreamiest,  most  difficult  pattern  I  could  find.  Without  saying 
a  word  to  anybody,  I  followed  the  pattern,  slashed  the  mate¬ 
rial,  and  made  the  dress.  When  it  was  finished  1  put  it  on  and 
walked  into  Aunt  Mary’s  room.  I  ler  jaw  dropped  and  her 
eyes  popped.  “Who  made  your  dress?”  she  asked. 

“I  made  it  myself,”  I  said. 

“Who  showed  you  how?”  she  wanted  to  know. 

“Nobody.  I  just  followed  the  pattern,”  I  told  her. 

“Well,  I’ll  be  damned!”  Aunt  Mary  said,  pleased,  and,  I 
suspect,  a  little  proud. 

Before  I  finished  high  school,  Lewis  Beers,  Sis’s  husband, 
was  appointed  superintendent  of  schools  in  Phillipsburg.  It 
was  he  who  announced  to  me  from  his  porch  that  I  was  to 
be  valedictorian  of  my  class.  It  was  he  who,  years  before, 
dressed  in  a  sheet,  had  flitted  before  my  father’s  bed,  when 
Father  was  drinking,  to  try  to  scare  sense  into  my  parent’s 
head. 

Soon  after  graduation  Lew  became  extremely  ill.  One  day 
when  he  was  unable  to  leave  his  bed,  he  asked  me  to  tend  his 
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office  for  him.  I  felt  most  important.  In  my  mind  I  was  the 
superintendent.  What  I  did  was  answer  the  office  telephone. 
Questions  completely  foreign  to  me  poured  in.  I  phoned  Lew 
every  few  minutes.  It  was  thoughtless  and  cruel  w  hen  he  wras 
so  ill  but  his  gentleness  and  patience  never  wavered. 

One  morning,  about  live  o’clock,  I  was. awakened  by  some¬ 
one  running  up  our  hall  steps.  Mother  burst  into  my  bedroom. 
She  was  wrapped  in  a  sheet  and  her  face  was  as  white  as  her 
covering.  “Lew’s  dead!”  she  cried.  “You  have  to  go  for  the 
doctor.” 

I  jumped  out  of  bed  and  dressed  hurriedly.  I  ran  up  the 
street.  All  the  early-morning  housewives  were  out  sweeping 
off  their  porches  or  carrying  in  the  milk.  They  sensed  some¬ 
thing  was  wrong.  Breathlessly  each  called  to  me,  “How’s 
Lew?”  “How’s  Mr.  Beers?” 

“He  just  died.  I’m  going  for  the  doctor,”  I  screamed  re¬ 
peatedly  over  my  shoulder  as  I  ran.  I  felt  like  Paul  Revere. 
When  I  reached  the  doctor’s  office,  I  looked  dow  n  to  find 
I  had  on  shoes  of  different  colors,  one  black  and  one  brown. 

Days  in  Phillipsburg  dragged  on.  There  wrere  beaux, 
Lafayette  College  football  games,  swimming  at  Eddyside, 
canoe  parties  to  Pot  Rock,  w  iener  roasts  on  Marble  Hill.  I 
wanted  to  go  to  college.  Aunt  Mary  said  I  knew  enough.  No 
one  gave  me  any  encouragement.  I  did  not  have  sense  enough 
to  think  of  working  my  way  through.  Instead,  I  sneaked  to 
Newark  and  took  an  examination.  One  January  night  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  telegram.  “Come  to  Washington,”  the  message  read. 

I  had  passed  Civil  Service  and  received  an  appointment. 

The  family  gave  me  one  month  away  from  home.  Aunt 
Mary  loaned  me  fifty  dollars  to  last  me  two  weeks  until  I 
received  my  first  pay  envelope.  The  day  I  walked  down  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Avenue  alone  and  passed  the  White  House  1  had  the 
world  by  the  tail. 

My  first  job!  My  first  venture  away  from  the  family!  The 
capital  of  our  country,  fabulous  Washington!.  It  was  a  dream. 

There  was  sight-seeing  to  be  done  at  every  available  mo¬ 
ment,  spurred  on  by  the  thought  that  I  was  to  return  home 
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in  a  month.  That  month  stretched  on  and  on.  It  ran  into  years 
in  spite  of  my  family’s  prediction.  I  never  returned  to  Phillips- 
burg  except  for  visits.  I  had  a  job  with  Uncle  Sam!  The  job’s 
thrill  was  short-lived,  however.  I  he  work  assigned  to  me  was 
filing. 

At  first  I  thought  the  dull,  stupid  alphabetizing  of  papers 
was  a  mild  beginning  to  help  me  understand  an  entire  opera¬ 
tion.  The  filing  went  on  without  ceasing  for  weeks.  When  I 
was  not  able  to  stand  it  any  longer,  I  took  myself  in  a  corner 
and  decided  to  do  something  about  it  definitely. 

The  next  morning  as  the  Army  Colonel,  chief  of  the  divi¬ 
sion,  came  through  my  little  hole  in  the  wall,  I  sat  on  the 
floor  with  my  blasted  papers.  He  stopped  short.  “What  are 
you  doing  on  the  floor?”  he  asked,  slightly  shocked. 

“Filing,”  I  told  him  without  moving. 

“Why  are  you  sitting  there?” 

“I’m  tired.  1  he  whole  thing  is  too  monotonous,”  I  said. 

The  Colonel  looked  surprised.  “What  would  you  like  to 
do?” 

“Something  at  which  I  could  use  my  brains,”  I  said. 

“Are  you  sure  you  have  brains?”  the  Colonel  asked. 

“I’m  sure  I  have  brains,”  I  said.  “It’s  silly  to  waste  them 
on  this  childish  work.” 

1  he  Colonel  walked  out.  Two  days  later  I  was  transferred 
to  the  swiftly  moving  coding  section  in  the  same  division.  I 
achieved  a  top  rating  but  after  a  few  months  it  palled.  Any¬ 
thing  becomes  tiresome  if  there  is  no  future. 

I  began  to  study  advertising.  For  six  months  I  never  left 
the  house  evenings  nor  Sundays.  I  studied  constantly  when 
not  at  work.  Luck  was  with  me.  An  advertisement  appeared 
in  a  Washington  paper  for  “Copy  girl.”  It  had  been  inserted 
by  Julius  Garflnckel  and  Company,  one  of  the  smartest  wom¬ 
en’s  apparel  specialty  stores  in  the  country. 

For  one  month  I  chased  that  job.  I  stopped  in  mornings 
and  Mr.  Garflnckel  would  tell  me  to  come  back  again  in  the 
evening.  When  1  arrived  after  work,  he’d  say,  “I’m  very  busy. 
See  me  in  the  morning.” 
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1  was  not  to  be  worn  out.  I  followed  instructions.  Finally 
Mr.  Garfinckel  clinched  the  entire  matter.  ‘Til  have  to  hire 
you  to  get  rid  of  you”  were  his  deciding  words. 

Mr.  Garfinckel  made  me  run  after  his  job  week  after 
week  to  make  sure  that  I  really  wanted  it.  He  could  not  un¬ 
derstand  anyone  in  the  government  wishing  to  leave  it  for 
longer  hours  and  less  pay  in  civilian  employment.  1  le  was 
accustomed  to  store  clerks  anxiously  trying  everything  possi¬ 
ble  to  get  into  the  government  service  with  its  thirty  days’ 
sick  leave  and  thirty  days’  annual  leave. 

My  advertising  career  began  with  Garfinckel’s  at  sixteen 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  week. 

While  1  was  in  Washington,  Aunt  Mary’s  life  flowed 
along  quietly  in  Phillipsburg.  Although  she  had  money,  she 
seldom  went  anywhere.  Her  shopping  trips  to  New  York  and 
a  single  visit  to  Niagara  Falls  constituted  her  travels.  As  she 
grew  older,  her  parrots,  her  cat  “Monkey,”  and  her  odd 
choice  of  food  were  her  main  diversions.  Although  wardrobe 
trunks,  chests,  and  bureau  drawers  oozed  silks,  velvets,  laces, 
and  feathers,  Aunt  Mary  wore  calico  wrappers  and  gingham 
aprons.  Regardless  of  the  cotton  attire,  her  diamonds  were 
ever  present.  Ear  lobes  and  fingers  sparkled  magnificently  day 
in,  day  out,  from  morning  until  night. 

Each  Sunday  evening,  Aunt  Mary  had  a  regular  caller,  a 
prominent  lawyer  who  was  a  life-long  friend.  For  that  occa¬ 
sion,  she  dressed  in  a  black  silk  wrapper  and  wore  more 
diamonds.  She  usually  added  bracelets.  Aunt  Mary  and  the 
lawyer  would  sit  in  the  big  dining  room,  eat  chicken  salad, 
drink  Old  Crow,  and  talk  intermittently.  The  lawyer  left  at 
ten-thirty  and  Aunt  Mary  went  to  bed. 

Two  years  after  I  began  my  advertising  career,  Aunt 
Mary,  in  muslin  nightgown  and  bare  feet,  went  on  one  of 
her  nightly  peregrinations  for  an  oyster  sandwich  and  a  dill 
pickle.  In  the  dark  she  stepped  on  a  tack.  Blood  poisoning  set 
in.  Mother  sent  for  me  to  come  home.  One  week  after  I 
arrived,  Aunt  Mary  passed  away. 

True  to  her  promise,  Aunt  Mary  willed  me  the  old  home 
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that  rambled  all  over  four  ground  floors.  Mother  was  to  have 
a  life  right  in  it.  I  inherited  the  books,  the  china,  the  mirrors, 
the  paintings,  and  the  water-opal  pin  surrounded  by  diamonds, 
which  General  Lilly  had  given  Aunt  Mary.  My  future  was 
supposedly  well  taken  care  of. 

Now  that  1  had  a  little  money,  I  decided  to  open  my  own 
advertising  agency.  When  I  announced  my  intentions  to  Mr. 
Garfinckel,  he  countered  by  proposing  to  send  me  to  Boston 
to  school.  “Study  and  work  toward  any  position  in  the  store,” 
he  suggested.  It  didn’t  tempt  me.  Advertising  and  publicity 
were  my  choice,  and  I  wanted  to  be  on  my  own.  Mr.  Gar¬ 
finckel  finally  concluded,  “A  gypsy  must  have  told  you  that 
you  could  write.  You  are  so  determined  to  do  it.” 

My  advertising  agency  was  opened  with  my  arm  in  a 
sling.  I  had  fallen  from  a  horse  one  summer  Sunday  while 
riding  in  Rock  Creek  Park  and  broken  my  collarbone.  For 
five  hours  after  the  accident,  strangers  who  picked  me  up  tried 
to  locate  a  doctor.  Every  medical  man  they  phoned  was  away 
for  the  day.  A  young  intern  in  a  hospital  tried  to  help.  His 
comforting  remark  when  I  entered  the  emergency  room  was 
“Of  course,  you’ve  broken  a  bone!  Everybody  who  falls  off 
a  horse  breaks  bones.” 

The  intern  then  proceeded  to  take  yards  and  yards  of 
gauze  bandage  and  wrap  it  around  me  as  if  I  were  a  bundle. 
He  made  no  attempt  to  set  the  bone.  On  leaving  the  hospital, 
my  rescuer  remarked  with  utter  contempt,  “Now,  we’ll  go 
find  a  doctor!” 

Finally  the  Takoma  Park  Sanitorium  in  Maryland  was 
reached.  It  is  run  by  Seventh-Day  Adventists  and  all  doctors 
were  on  duty.  To  them  Saturday  is  “Sunday.”  One  look  at 
their  Doctor  Miller  and  my  world  was  restored  to  balance. 

A  few  evenings  after  I  returned  home  from  the  hospital 
with  my  cracked  shoulder,  the  slice  that  had  been  made  to 
sew  the  broken  bone  together  began  bleeding.  After  a  slow 
trickle  persisted  for  several  hours,  I  was  rushed  back  to  the 
operating  room  for  restitching.  They  gave  me  no  anesthetic 
so  I  decided  to  try  out  my  psychology.  While  the  doctor 
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inserted  twenty-six  clamps,  which  made  me  look  as  if  I  had 
a  small  railroad  track  running'  from  my  neck  to  my  armpit, 
I  thought  about  a  fur  coat  that  I  wanted  to  buy  for  Mother. 
Finally,  the  doctor,  looking  a  trifle  disgusted,  blurted,  “Don’t 
you  have  any  feeling  at  all,  or  are  you  unconscious?” 

At  one  o’clock  that  morning  the  nurse  put  me  and  my 
railroad  track  to  bed  in  the  hospital.  I  did  not  know  where 
I  was  and  cared  less.  I  was  too  exhausted  to  think.  A  few 
hours  later,  when  I  was  barely  awake,  the  woman  in  the  bed 
next  to  mine  looked  over  brightly  and  said,  “Was  yours  a 
boy  or  a  girl?” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  I  asked. 

“Your  baby!”  repeated  the  woman  with  lifted  eyebrows. 
“Was  it  a  boy  or  a  girl?” 

“I  have  no  baby,”  1  said.  “Why  do  you  ask?” 

“Then  what  are  you  doing  in  the  maternity  ward?”  she 
asked.  The  woman  looked  so  happy  about  the  whole  thing, 
I  hated  to  disillusion  her  with  a  mere  broken  collarbone. 


The  day  1  hung  out  my  advertising  shingle,  not  one  cent’s 
worth  of  business  had  been  lined  up  in  advance.  However,  in 
the  morning  mail,  I  found  a  letter  from  the  owner  of  the 
largest  chain  of  shoe  stores  in  Washington.  Me  wrote  that  he 
wanted  to  be  my  first  client. 

Business  picked  up  rapidly.  Soon  many  of  the  leading 
firms  in  the  national  capital  were  counted  among  my  clients. 
Mr.  Garfinckel  held  my  old  position  open  for  me  for  six 
months  but  I  never  went  back  to  it.  I  became  secretary  of  the 
Advertising  Club,  and  I  also  learned  to  play  the  stock  market. 

Stocks  and  bonds,  I  soon  realized,  offered  a  quicker  return 
than  high-flown  adjectives  used  as  bait  for  the  sale  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  I  made  hundreds  of  dollars  some  days  by  dealing  in 
paper.  By  telephone  a  sizable  number  of  shares  of  a  popular 
stock  could  be  ordered  from  a  broker.  In  a  few  days  1  re¬ 
ceived  a  certificate  for  which  1  paid  by  check.  I  immediately 
took  the  certificate  to  a  second  broker,  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  with  an  order  to  sell.  Several  hours 
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later  the  second  broker  handed  me  a  check,  which  I  deposited 
to  replace  the  one  given  in  purchase.  If  there  was  a  difference 
the  profit  was  mine.  The  whole  transaction  consisted  in  pass¬ 
ing  paper. 

There  were  not  always  profits,  but  most  of  the  time  1  was 
lucky.  Later,  I  learned  that  the  little  game  I  played  with 
thousands  of  others  led  to  the  big  crash  in  Wall  Street,  with 
the  resulting  awful  depression.  I  was  to  pay  the  penalty,  but 
not  just  yet. 

In  July  1  sailed  for  Europe,  alone.  The  family,  loaded  with 
flowers,  candy,  and  fruit,  came  to  the  pier.  1  waved  my  last 
good-by  through  the  usual  labyrinth  of  gayly  colored  stream¬ 
ers  and  turned  to  weeks  ahead  so  crammed  with  excitement 
that  I  became  ill  from  overdoing.  My  letters  written  to 
Mother  were  saved  and  tell  something  of  the  story. 


On  Shipboard ,  July  6 

Dearest  Mother: 

You  can  not  read  my  writing  on  land  so  you  will 
have  a  difficult  time  with  the  ship  giving  a  perfect 
exhibition  of  the  St.  Vitus  dance.  No,  I  have  not 
been  seasick  but  plenty  of  the  passengers  have  been 

ill. 


My  first  afternoon  on  board  nothing  much  was 
done.  I  could  not  find  my  luggage.  I  gained  quite  a 
bit  of  exercise  looking  for  it  and  losing  my  way  in 
the  engine  room,  the  meat  room  and  the  assorted 
decks.  I  needed  a  bloodhound  to  help  me  find  my 
way  back  to  the  stateroom. 

Two  school  teachers  are  quartered  with  me.  They 
are  pleasant  but  think  that  we  should  have  several 
bay  windows  and  a  front  porch  on  our  stateroom. 

Eat?  It’s  almost  inhuman.  That  is  all  anyone  does. 
At  7:30  a.m.  the  steward  comes  to  tell  me  that  my 
“bawth”  is  ready.  Then  we  have  breakfast.  At  1 1 
a.m.  chicken  broth  and  crackers  are  served.  There 
is  luncheon  at  noon,  tea  and  cake  at  4  p.m.,  dinner 
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at  6  o  clock  and  lime  juice  at  1 1  p.m.  The  meals  in¬ 
clude  everything  —  quail  on  toast,  roast  goose,  wild 
duck.  Last  evening  I  could  not  cat.  I  had  had  too 
much  food  during  the  day.  The  waiter,  without  ask¬ 
ing  me,  brought  in  a  huge  basket  of  fruit  with  cher¬ 
ries,  peaches,  grapes,  red  bananas,  oranges,  apples, 
strawberries,  pears  and  plums.  It  was  gorgeous. 

Friday  evening,  we  danced  but  the  ship  rocked 
and  it  was  not  too  much  fun.  There  is  a  “diamond 
man”  from  Spokane  at  our  table.  He  is  a  bachelor 
and  very  nice  to  me.  He  does  amusing  things  that 
keep  us  all  happy.  The  day  we  stood  in  line  for  our 
deck  blankets,  he  pushed  a  chair  along  in  back  of 
me  and  insisted  that  I  sit  down  every  few  minutes 
to  prevent  me  from  becoming  tired.  And  I  have  so 
much  energy  I  don’t  know  what  to  do  with  it! 

Aly  flowers  have  kept  beautifully.  I  have  never 
enjoyed  any  as  much.  Half  of  the  loveliness  of  this 
trip  so  far  has  been  due  to  the  thoughtfulness  of  my 
friends.  I  shall  always  remember  deep  pink  roses  and 
their  wonderful  sweetness  mixed  with  the  salt  air. 

1  he  candy  you  brought  me  is  delicious.  I  have 
found  a  secluded  spot  for  my  chair  on  the  top  deck. 
With  it,  my  candy  and  a  book,  the  universe  is  mine. 

■  I  have  ridden  a  “camel.”  There  is  a  gymnasium  on 
board  with  a  contrivance  which  moves  in  three  dif¬ 
ferent  directions  at  once,  back  and  forth,  up  and 
down,  and  around  —  just  like  a  camel.  It  makes  me 
dizzy  but  there  is  a  light-haired,  blue-eyed  F.nglish- 
man  in  charge  who  offsets  any  disagreeableness.  I 
ride  often. 

I  have  a  terrific  case  of  sunburn  but  if  I  can  find 
a  bathing  cap  I  am  going  in  the  swimming  pool  on 
deck,  regardless.  I  brought  my  suit  but  no  cap. 
Stupid! 
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On  Shipboard ,  July  8 

Dearest  Mother: 

There  are  so  many  blond  Englishmen  on  board  I 
do  nor  think  I  shall  ever  get  back.  You  know  my 
weakness  for  blonds. 

We  have  seen  whales,  porpoises  and  ran  into  a  big 
fog  off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland.  Last  night  we 
had  moving  pictures  and  danced  again  on  deck  in 
the  moonlight.  Beside’s  the  ship’s  orchestra,  there  is 
a  jazz  band  of  Princeton  boys  on  board  and  the 
passengers  are  wild  about  them. 

I’m  having  a  lot  of  fun  with  the  officers  and  crew. 

O  _ 

I’d  much  rather  talk  to  them.  The  Captain  is  one  of 
the  best  the  Cunard  Line  has.  Ilis  teeth  are  false. 
Yesterday  I  asked  the  gym  instructor  how  he  liked 
the  captain.  “Very  nice!”  he  said. 

“Where  did  the  Captain  get  his  store  teeth?”  I 
asked. 

“And  what  in  the  name  of  God  are  store  teeth?” 
he  exclaimed. 

It’s  fun  having  dates  all  over  the  ship.  Early  last 
evening  one  of  the  good-looking  officers  came  up 
when  I  was  sitting  on  the  deck  and  told  me  that  my 
name  was  being  called  below  for  deck  games.  I  sat 
still.  This  morning  the  same  officer  admitted,  “They 
weren’t  calling  you  last  night.  I  thought  you  might 
come  down  and  leave  the  old  boy.”  lie  meant  my 
“diamond”  friend  from  Spokane.  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  English  are  not  as  slow  as  I  first 
thought. 


July  13,  London. 

Dearest  Mother: 

My  brain  is  reeling.  There  is  so  much  to  tell  and 
no  time  in  which  to  tell  it.  The  ship  docked  at  South¬ 
ampton  Saturday  morning.  The  trip  across  was  won¬ 
derful.  I  did  everything  from  helping  to  wash  dishes 
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in  the  steerage  to  typing  wireless  messages  fur  the 
Captain.  ~ 

The  last  night  out  there  was  a  big  dance.  We  had 
champagne,  balloons,  confetti,  paper  hats  and  fancy 
costumes.  The  following  morning  we  saw  land.  The 
ocean  was  dotted  with  dozens  of  tiny  boats  with  red 
sails.  Hundreds  of  sea  gulls  circled 'our  ship.  They 
sw  ooped  up  and  down  in  the  air  like  great  silver 
butterflies  and  glided  over  the  creamy  wake,  spar¬ 
kling  with  dazzling  sunshine.  Far,  far  away  the  bird 

the  water  and  the  light  melted  into  the  blue.  It  was 
superb. 

On  the  \v ay  from  Southampton  to  London,  every 
garden  we  passed  looked  as  if  it  were  part  of  a 
flower  show.  I  reached  my  hotel  opposite  Bucking¬ 
ham  Palace,  at  i  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  As  soon  as 
I  was  shown  to  my  room,  a  huge  bouquet  of  red 
roses  arrived  with  greetings  from  “The  "Women  of 
England.  Two  bound  volumes  of  a  history  of  1  Eng¬ 
land  v  ere  sent  as  a  gift  from  a  publisher.  In  my  iirst 
mail,  I  found  40  invitations  and  cards. 

Last  evening  I  attended  a  reception  and  dance  at 
Royal  Albert  Flail.  1  here  were  8,000  persons  pres¬ 
ent.  The  hall  was  decorated  with  flowers  and  flags. 

Soon  after  my  arrival,  the  orchestra  played  “Pomp 
and  Circumstance”  and  a  procession  of  bcjewelcd 
dignitaries  entered  the  hall.  They  were  dressed  in 
their  official  silk  and  velvet  robes.  Among  them  was 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  the  Royal  Guards. 
Those  in  the  procession  walked  to  the  platform.  A 
few  short  addresses  were  made  and  then  50  people 
out  of  all  present  were  introduced.  I  was  one  of 
them,  for  you  remember  the  Advertising  Club  of 

aslungton,  D.  C.,  appointed  me  its  official  delegate 
before  I  left  for  Europe. 

I  wish  you  could  have  been  there  when  the  Toast¬ 
master  of  London,  dressed  in  a  red  coat,  announced 
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me  to  the  gathering.  1  had  to  walk  to  the  platform 
center  and  meet  the  Viscount  of  Burnen,  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  and  the  Sheriff.  The  Governor 
of  Ireland  was  present  also. 

Later  we  danced  and  had  a  buffet  supper.  1  his 
morning  I  went  to  church  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Famous  people  have  been  buried  there  since  io 66  — 
over  400  years  before  America  was  discovered! 

Today  I  attended  a  luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Savoy. 
Each  guest  was  given  a  box  of  English  chocolates 
and  a  fountain  pen.  In  the  afternoon  I  visited  the 
National  Gallery.  Tonight  there  is  a  reception  at 
Berkeley  Elouse. 

There  are  luncheons,  dinners,  dances  and  theater 
parties  everyday.  I  shall  never  have  the  strength  to 
attend  half  of  them.  I  like  the  English  men  better 
than  the  women  but  both  are  charming.  The  British 
do  not  dance  as  we  do.  Their  music  is  slower.  From 
London  I  go  to  Ireland  and  then  to  Paris.  Please  do 
not  worry  if  the  letters  are  few. 


July  18 ,  London. 

Dearest  Mother: 

Your  letters  arrived  and  I  was  so  happy  to  receive 
them.  Everyone  here  has  been  overwhelmingly  kind. 

This  morning  I  went  to  Elever,  the  home  of  Major 
and  Lady  Violet  Astor.  It  has  been  one  of  the  most 
exciting  days  of  my  life.  The  estate  covered  500 
acres.  There  was  an  Italian  garden  with  loggia,  per¬ 
gola  and  marble  pavements.  Classical  statuary  and 
sculpture  were  everywhere.  Hedges  were  cut  in  the 
shape  of  huge  chessmen.  Edging  the  garden  there 
was  a  lake  with  at  least  25  long,  slender  boats  on  it. 
They  looked  something  like  our  canoes  but  were 
built  to  hold  many  more  people.  The  Worcester¬ 
shire  Regiment  Band  played  throughout  the  day. 
Luncheon  was  served  out-of-doors  under  a  tea  tent. 
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The  castle  was  the  home  of  Anne  Boleyn  before 
she  was  married  to  Henry  VIII.  lie  came  there  to 
court  her  and  his  approach  was  heralded  by  the 
winding  of  a  horn.  1  he  castle  is  still  surrounded  by 
a  moat  and  has  a  draw  bridge  over  the  water.  The 
castle  rooms  are  filled  with  priceless  paintings,  jewels 
and  hand-carved  furniture. 

Last  evening  I  attended  the  Winter  Garden  and 
was  invited  to  a  ball  afterward.  Tonight  there  is  a 
dinner  and  dance  in  the  home  of  Gordon  Selfridge. 
For  the  weekend  I’m  going  to  Margate  on  the  North 
Sea.  Monday  until  Thursday,  it’s  Dublin  and  then 
Paris.  If  my  money  holds  out,  I  shall  go  to  Switzer¬ 
land  also. 

I  have  eaten  fancy  food  until  I’ve  reached  the 
point  that  ham  and  eggs  would  taste  heavenly.  Please 
be  patient.  I  shall  write  more  later. 

July  24,  London. 

Dearest  Mother: 

I  came  from  Ireland  this  morning,  and  I  am  very 
sleepy.  I  rode  all  night  in  a  compartment  with  a 
young  doctor.  He  was  a  gentleman  and  a  Mason. 

I  left  London  last  Monday  on  a  special  train. 
Breakfast  was  served  in  the  diner  and  every  lady  on 
the  train  was  given  a  box  of  chocolates.  We  arrived 
at  Boling  Head  about  3  p.m.  passing  through  North¬ 
ern  Wales.  From  there  we  took  a  boat  across  the 
Irish  Sea,  docking  about  6  p.m. 

I  hurried  to  my  hotel  and  dressed  for  the  banquet 
to  be  given  by  the  President  of  Ireland.  He  auto¬ 
graphed  my  menu  for  me  and  I  am  very  proud  of  it. 
It  was  a  beautiful  dinner.  They  sang  Irish  songs  and 
drank  champagne  the  entire  evening.  We  left  the 
banquet  at  midnight  and  the  cabby  on  our  hanson 
was  drunk. 

One  of  the  gentlemen  in  our  party  dressed  in  eve- 
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ning  cape  and  high  silk  hat  had  to  lead  the  horse  by 
the  reins  back  to  the  hotel.  You  should  have  seen  him 
pulling  that  sleepy  animal  over  the  cobblestones 
while  the  cabby,  holding  the  whip,  snored  on  the 
driver’s  seat! 

At  7:30  o’clock  the  next  morning,  I  left  for  the 
Lakes  of  Killarney.  We  rowed  on  the  lakes  for  hours. 
Since  then,  I  had  luncheon  at  the  Guiness  Stout  Brew¬ 
ery  and  attended  a  garden  party  at  the  home  of  the 
Governor  General  of  Ireland.  Do  you  wonder  that  I 
am  tired? 

Everywhere  that  I  have  gone  I  have  been  given 
boxes  of  chocolates.  They  are  too  heavy  to  carry  and 
I  can  not  eat  so  much  candy.  The  boxes  keep  piling 
up.  Tomorrow  I  am  going  to  Windsor  Castle,  then 
Paris.  I  am  almost  broke. 

P.S.  The  young  doctor  is  going  to  Paris  also. 

August  j,  Paris. 

Dearest  Mother: 

Everything  has  happened  in  France.  I  landed  at 
Calais  and  at  the  pier  I  had  my  first  taste  of  French 
champagne  on  native  ground.  At  the  same  time  I  heard 
a  French  band  crucify  our  national  anthem. 

J 

Once  in  Paris,  I  went  directly  to  the  Villa  Camas- 
tra.  In  the  midst  of  the  French  gesturing,  and  ebulli¬ 
tion,  the  Paris  beauty  and  foreign  distractions,  my 
head  was  in  a  whirl.  At  last  in  my  room  with  the  door 
closed,  I  looked  for  my  luggage.  The  suitcases  were 
there.  The  hatbox,  the  umbrella,  the  handbag  were 
accounted  for.  The  candv?  It  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen.  I  hunted  frantically.  It  had  been  in  the  taxi.  I 
was  sure  of  that.  I  asked  the  houseman  in  my  best 
French.  I  ran  downstairs  and  inquired  hopelessly.  No 
one  knew  anything.  There  was  nothing  for  me  to  do 
but  realize  that  my  twelve  boxes  of  elegant  chocolates, 
piled  package  upon  package,  tied  tightly  and  liter- 
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ally  dragged  from  London,  were  gone.  No  one  knew 
the  taxi  driver.  There  was  no  way  to  trace  him. 

Mother,  candy  is  difficult  to  get  in  Paris.  The  driver 
simply  stole  everyone  of  my  boxes  of  chocolates  and 
there  isn’t  enough  of  anything  in  Paris  to  compensate 
me  for  the  loss. 

My  breakfast  has  been  served  daily  in  bed.  Those 
famous  croissants,  strawberry  jam  and  a  pot  of  hot 
chocolate!  I  lie  chamber  umaid”  is  a  man. 


Things  moved  so  fast  in  Paris!  The  champion  chess 
playei  of  Italy,  whom  1  met  at  the  Villa  Camastra,  took  me  to 
the  Arc  de  I  riomphe,  where  we  stood  quietly  before  the  eter¬ 
nal  flame.  I  climbed  the  Lilfel  Tower  with  a  maharajah.  1  saw 
the  great  fountains  of  Versailles  and,  at  the  Bassin  de  Neptune, 
Niagara  kails  in  fireworks.  1  went  into  ecstasies  over  the  per¬ 
fume  shops  and  the  baskets  of  forget-me-nots  tied  with  pink 
satin  ribbon  in  the  florists’  windows.  I  gaped  at  the  girls  walk¬ 
ing  the  streets  of  Montmartre  in  their  lingerie,  topped  only  by 
fur  coats  that  flew  wide  as  they  stepped. 

During  intermission  at  the  Folics  Bergere,  I  stood  behind 
the  pillars  in  the  lobby  while  my  escort  was  approached  by  the 
“ladies  of  the  evening.”  They  asked  him  “to  come  and  play” 
with  them  after  the  theater.  He  did  not  accept  their  invita¬ 
tions.  We  went  to  the  Moulin  Rouge  instead. 

.  There  was  thc  mght  at  the  Theatre  National  de  l’Opera, 
with  the  red  velvet  carpet  running  up  the  marble  staircase  and 
guards  in  gold-and-whitc  satin  standing  at  attention  on  every 
step!  Rare  hours  in  the  museums  and  art  galleries.  Tea  at  the 
Palais  de  l’Elysee,  when  dozens  of  guests  helped  themselves  to 
solid-gold  spoons  for  souvenirs!  The  President  of  France,  our 
host,  looked  on  unsuspectingly. 

Then  came  my  last  day  in  Paris.  To  celebrate  I  Went  to 
the  Louvre  and  bought  a  long,  plaid  silk  sweater.  It  was  the 
smartest  thing  I  had  ever  owned  and  it  cost  every  cent  of  money 
that  I  had  left.  That  evening  I  wore  it,  for  I  was  being  taken 
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to  a  famous  supper  club  on  my  farewell  tour  of  French  night 
life. 


My  hosts  were  late  calling  for  me.  They  had  spent  the  day 
on  the  battlefields  of  Flanders.  While  waiting  for  them,  I 
walked  along  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  in  my  gorgeous  silk  sweater 
with  no  money  in  its  pockets.  1  kept  wondering  how  I  could 
manage  to  get  back  to  America  without  funds. 

I  had  my  train  ticket  to  Cherbourg  and,  of  course,  my  re¬ 
turn  passage  on  the  ship.  Once  in  New  York,  1  decided  1  would 
phone  Mother,  reverse  the  charges,  and  ask  her  to  wire  me 
train  fare.  It  was  all  a  little  on  the  uncertain  side  and  I  was  not 
too  confident. 


I  hen  who  should  come  walking  toward  me  along  the  Rue 
de  la  Paix,  hat  in  hand,  but  | ulius  Ciarfinckel!  I  was  so  <>lad  to 

i  •  * 

see  him,  so  completely  surprised,  that  l  lost  my  voice.  Weakly 
1  called,  “Mr.  Garfinckel!  Oh,  Air.  Garfinckel!”  Nothing  hap¬ 
pened.  1 1c  did  not  hear  me  and  walked  right  on. 

Again  1  tried,  this  time  in  a  husky  whisper.  “Air.  Garfinckel! 
Mr.  Gar  —  !”  He  was  moving  farther  and  farther  away.  With 
all  the  strength  I  had,  I  made  one  more  try.  1  yelled,  “Air. 
Garfinckel!  ” 

1  here  was  a  scraping  of  shoes  on  the  pavement.  A  quick 
stop.  Julius  had  heard  me.  Instantly  he  turned  and  beamed. 
“Well,  if  it  isn’t  the  Duchess!”  Air.  Garfinckel  said  heartily. 
“Do  you  need  any  money?” 

What  words  those  were!  I  have  thought  often  of  the  picture 
careful,  woman-shy,  handsome  Julius  Garfinckel  must  have 
made  handing  me  a  roll  of  bills  on  the  streets  of  Paris.  If  gos¬ 
sipy  Washington  could  have  seen  that! 

There  was  no  cessation  of  excitement  on  the  voyage  home. 
The  feminine  interest  centered  on  a  distinguished-looking 
bachelor  by  the  name  of  Holmes.  He  talked  in  millions  and 
explained  his  presence  on  the  slow  boat  by  saying  he  could  not 
get  too  much  of  the  ocean. 

On  our  last  night  out  there  was  to  be  the  usual  fancy-dress 
ball.  I  had  no  costume.  1  had  danced  holes  in  my  shoes.  For 
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once  I  decided  to  skip  the  whole  thing.  I  would  sit  on  the  deck 
and  dream  in  the  moonlight.  I  lome,  Mother,  and  the  hoy  friend 
were  just  ahead. 

Fate  had  other  plans  for  me.  Early  in  the  afternoon,  much 
to  my  surprise,  Beau  Brummell  1  lolmcs  appeared  on  my  hori¬ 
zon  and  invited  me  to  attend  a  special  dinner  that  he  was  giving 
before  the  ball.  The  Captain  was  coming  to  the  1  lolmcs  party, 
also  twenty  selected  guests. 

I  mentioned  that  1  had  not  planned  on  the  evening  as  I  had 
no  costume.  “Think  up  one,'’  said  Beau  Brummell  as  he  walked 
away  importantly.  “I’ll  call  for  you  at  six-thirty.” 

The  whole  situation  seemed  queer  to  me.  Why  should  the 
popular  Holmes  ask  me  to  be  his  partner  at  his  own  special 
dinner?  It  did  not  make  sense.  \\  it  hi  n  an  hour,  news  of  my  in¬ 
vitation  had  buzzed  around  the  ship  and  half  the  women  on 
board  envied  me.  As  for  me,  I  was  annoyed.  I  did  not  want  to 
be  bothered  trying  to  get  an  outfit  together.  I  guessed  that 
everyone  at  the  Holmes  party  would  be  dressed  up  like  an 
Easter  parade  and  I  would  resemble  little  Orphan  Annie.  To 
hell  with  it!  I  went  on  reading  my  book. 

By  five  in  the  afternoon,  the  realization  began  to  dawn  that 
Holmes  really  was  expecting  me  to  attend  his  dinner,  and  un¬ 
less  I  wished  to  be  a  complete  social  failure  something  had  to 
be  done  about  it,  and  quickly.  The  more  I  thought  of  the  work 
involved,  the  more  disgruntled  I  became.  Then  —  an  idea!  I’d 
show  them  how  much  I  cared  for  their  fancy  dinners  and 
elegant  balls! 

I  hunted  up  a  young  boy  of  about  fourteen  I  knew.  I  tracked 
down  a  couple  deck  hands  and  got  them  scurrying  around.  I 
visited  the  engine  room.  When  the  knock  came  at  six-thirty 
I  was  ready.  I  opened  the  door.  Holmes  gave  one  look  and 
laughed  out  loud. 

I  was  barefooted  with  one  toe  tied  in  a  dirty  rag.  I  had  a 
pair  of  boy’s  pants  on,  with  one  leg  rolled  up  above  the  knee, 
and  an  old  white  shirt  open  at  the  throat.  The  shirt  had  no 
sleeves.  My  face  was  daubed  with  grease  and  I  carried  news- 
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papers.  The  dirty  grease  and  the  newspapers  were  the  most 
difficult  items  to  find  on  shipboard. 

1'he  costume  dinner  and  ball  proved  to  be  quite  an  evening. 
When  the  grand  march  began,  Mr.  I  Iolmes  personally  escorted 
me  past  the  judges.  With  all  the  elegance  displayed,  I  felt  my 
outfit  horribly  out  of  place.  The  judges  apparently  enjoyed 
the  contrast.  They  awarded  me  first  prize  for  the  most  original 
costume.  It  was  the  only  prize  given. 

Months  later  I  was  to  learn  that  Mr.  Holmes  was  a  man 
with  a  motive.  He  crossed  the  ocean  constantly,  always  playing 
up  to  women  whom  he  tried  to  victimize  on  land  by  visiting 
them,  flattering  them,  entertaining  them,  and  then  swindling 
them.  At  the  right  moment  he  inveigled  them  to  invest  in  some 
one  of  his  many  colorful  projects.  He  usually  succeeded.  On 
this  particular  trip,  he  left  the  ship  in  New  York  without  pay¬ 
ing  for  his  dinner  party,  which  had  been  the  social  event  of 
the  entire  voyage. 

Not  knowing  his  capacity  for  lies  and  bluff,  I  walked 
proudly  down  the  gangplank  with  him,  wearing  my  Parisian 
hat,  my  gloves  from  Liberty’s  in  London,  and  carrying  my 
Irish  hawthorn  cane.  My  world  was  gay  and  definitelv  cos¬ 
mopolitan. 

Mr.  Holmes  visited  me  several  times  in  Washington.  I 
almost  invested  in  some  of  his  swar  schemes  that  were  to  make 
us  millions.  A  very  small  thing  saved  me. 

Mr.  Holmes  called  at  my  advertising  office  and  asked  me 
to  cash  a  six-dollar  check  for  him.  Throughout  the  Atlantic 
crossing  he  had  said  repeatedly  that  he  had  been  a  dollar-a-year 
man  known  to  all  the  country  clubs  and  big  hotels  in  the  East. 
“If  this  were  the  case,  why  should  he  come  to  me  for  such  a 
small  favor?”  I  asked  myself  as  soon  as  I  had  cashed  the  check. 

W  ithin  five  minutes  after  Mr.  1  Iolmes  left  my  office,  1  re¬ 
quested  the  Better  Business  Bureau  to  trace  his  business  and 
social  connections  in  Washington.  No  one  had  ever  heard  of 
him.  He  was  not  a  dollar-a-year  man.  I  Ic  had  never  worked  for 
the  State  Department,  as  he  claimed. 
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The  last  time  the  gentleman  wrote  to  me  from  Philadelphia, 
he  made  the  six-dollar  check  good,  and  he  signed  his  letter, 
“Yours  respectfully.” 


ff 


1  Can't  Complain! 
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Wall  Street  continued  to  boom.  The  profits  were  fast  and 
exorbitant.  Through  the  combination  of  a  wise  broker,  intui- 
tion,  and  lucky  breaks,  there  followed  in  quick  succession  a 
spacious  apartment,  new  furniture,  a  sealskin  coat  for  '  lother, 
and  new  automobiles.  1'rips  to  Yellowstone,  (dicier  National 
Park,  I  -ake  Louise,  and  Banff  made  the  summers  gay.  Vacations 
in  the  Grand  Canyon,  California,  New-  Orleans,  and  Mexico 
lent  an  added  fillip. 

Mother  wanted  the  apartment  most  of  all.  1  he  bull  market 
provided  her  every  wash.  The  family  heirlooms  redone  in  vel¬ 
vet  and  tapestry!  The  chandeliers  sparkling  in  fresh  elegance! 
The  mirrors  proud  in  their  restored  goldlcaf  frames!  The  first 
morning  in  her  new  home,  I  heard  Mother  sinninv  in  the 
kitchen.  She  had  not  sung  in  years. 

Our  first  Christmas  live  in  that  apartment  became  a  precious 
memory.  1  he  Christmas-tree  lights  in  the  courtyard  below 
glowed  with  a  soft  benediction.  The  air  was  filled  with  the 
peace  and  contentment  that  was  i\ [other’s,  it  wms  the  blessed 
calm  before  the  storm. 

Soon  1  was  to  be  married.  The  man  who  set  my  heart 
flaming  was  born  in  the  Middle  West  of  a  French  nobleman 
and  a  Norwegian  mother.  I  Ie  had  lived  in  China.  1,  reared  in 
New  Jersey  with  English-German  ancestry,  was  to  meet  him 
in  Washington,  I).  C.  We  were  married  in  Canada  and  moved 
to  Chicago. 

Our  marriage  seemed  right.  1  wanted  it  to  be.  To  realize 
it  1  gave  up  my  advertising  agency,  which  had  done  exceed¬ 
ingly  well.  I  resigned  from  my  clubs  and  left  loyal  friends. 
Mother’s  beloved  apartment  was  broken  up.  She  willingly  re- 
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turned  to  New  Jersey,  saying  that  my  happiness  was  always 
her  greatest  wish. 

I  traveled  to  Canada  alone  and  dewy-eyed.  It  was  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  January  and  the  temperature  was  twelve  below  zero, 
the  coldest  weather  I  had  ever  experienced.  I  arrived  in  Mon¬ 
treal  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  had  to  wait  until  four 
in  the  afternoon  for  a  room  in  the  hotel,  although  I  had  made 
a  reservation.  1  here  was  no  hot  water  when  1  finally  checked  in. 

1  was  tired  and  alone  in  a  strange  country,  with  every  bridge 
burned  behind  me.  \\  it h  the  intense  cold  so  new  to  me,  my 
nervous  exhaustion,  and  the  thought  of  the  completely  differ¬ 
ent  life  just  ahead,  I  grew  more  and  more  frightened. 

There  had  been  many  beautiful  things  done  for  me  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  A  silver  tea  service  was  presented  by  the  Advertising 
Club.  A  mock  wedding  was  staged  by  the  Soroptimists  with 
the  “bridesmaids”  carrying  in  a  mountain  of  gifts,  which  took 
a  full  afternoon  to  open.  I  tried  to  keep  my  mind  on  those 
perfect  gestures  of  friendship,  but  my  thoughts  repeatedly  flew 
to  Mother  and  the  brave  smile  she  wore  at  the  station  as  my 
train  pulled  out. 

I  had  stopped  off  to  see  Mother  on  my  way  to  Canada.  The 
night  I  arrived,  my  younger  brother,  Earl,  died.  Mother,  heart¬ 
broken,  remained  with  him  alone  for  hours  without  telling 
anyone  what  had  happened.  She  did  not  want  this  new  grief 
to  mar  my  much  needed  rest. 

At  five  o’clock  on  my  wedding  morning,  1  awakened  to  a 
severe  snowstorm.  My  husband-to-be  was^to  arrive  at  six.  1 
reached  the  station  on  time  and  waited,  trembling  with  cold, 
hunger,  fright,  and  nerves.  The  train  was  two  hours  late. 

W  hen  my  fiance  arrived,  his  first  words  were  “I  have  a  dis¬ 
appointment  for  you.”  I  had  asked  for  a  modest  wedding  ring 
with  small  diamonds.  I  wanted  no  engagement  ring.  The  wed¬ 
ding  band  was  the  disappointment.  My  wish  had  not  been 
granted. 

The  gentleman  decided  that  money  for  the  honeymoon  in 
Montreal  and  Quebec  was  more  important.  He  overlooked  the 
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fact  that  honeymoons  have  a  way  of  ending  but  wedding  rings 
remain  a  constant  reminder  of  the  beauty  and  joy  of  marriage. 

I  took  no  pride  in  the  seven-dollar  band  that  he  had  bought 
for  me  wholesale.  The  reason  was  not  because  the  ring  was 
cheap,  but  that  it  was  unnecessary.  The  one  thing  I  had  asked 
for  could  have  been  afforded,  but  it  was  denied.  We  were  olf 
to  a  bad  start. 

The  marriage  did  not  work  out.  I  perhaps  was  to  blame. 
The  crash  knocked  the  bottom  out  of  my  financial  world.  My 
life  became  more  and  more  disorganized.  1  mortgaged  the  fam- 
ily  homestead  that  Aunt  Mary  left  me  in  order  to  save  my 
stocks.  At  my  husband’s  request,  my  mother-in-law  gave  me 
bonds  that  eventually  would  be  his.  She  gave  them  to  me  with¬ 
out  hesitation  or  regret.  She  was  kindness  personified.  I,  fright¬ 
ened,  inexperienced,  clutching  hopelessly  at  straws  in  a  world 
that  had  gone  panicky,  took  the  bonds  and  lost  them. 

I  decided  to  go  to  work.  Chicagoans  looked  at  me  as  if  I 
were  completely  mad  when  I  mentioned  it.  I  was  a  total 
stranger  there.  Men  and  women  employed  for  years  were  being 
let  out  by  the  hundreds.  W  hy  should  I  attempt  to  find  a  job 
or  even  think  that  I  might  be  successful! 

There  was  no  harm  in  trying.  I  had  nothing  else  to  do.  On 
my  first  day  of  job  hunting,  l  went  from  one  advertising  agency 
to  another.  Everywhere  1  heard  the  same  story.  “W  e  are  reduc¬ 
ing  our  staff,  not  hiring  others.”  My  heart  sank  lower  and  lower 
but  I  kept  going. 

At  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  that  first  day,  1  reached 
the  Mcjunkin  Agency.  1  was  shown  to  the  copy  chief,  Mr. 
Gordon  Best.  “We  have  no  opening,”  he  quickly  told  me. 

My  face  must  have  indicated  my  extreme  disappointment. 
To  ease  the  rebuff,  Mr.  Best  continued  to  talk.  “You  know, 
even  if  we  had  an  opening  you  would  have  to  pass  a  test.” 

“What  kind  of  a  test?’  1  asked. 

“It  takes  four  hours,”  Mr.  Best  said.  “All  of  our  copywriters 
have  to  pass  it.  There  are  four  questions  given  in  the  test.” 

“What  happens  if  one  docs  not  finish  in  four  hours?”  1 
wanted  to  know. 
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‘T  he  person  taking  the  test  is  timed.  At  the  end  of  four 
hours,  whether  the  individual  is  finished  or  not,  the  papers  are 
handed  in.”  Air.  Best  was  most  patient. 

“I  wish  1  could  take  it.”  1  was  thinking  that  four  c]uestions, 
four  hours,  were  nothing.  It  sounded  like  child’s  play  to  me. 

Air.  Best  seemed  surprised  at  my  desire  to  make  the  effort. 
“Even  if  you  took  it  and  passed,”  he  said,  “there  would  be  no 
opening.  Of  course,  later,  if  something  turned  up  —  ” 

“Please  let  me  take  it,  Air.  Best.  I’d  like  to  try  it  very  much.” 

“But  it  takes  four  hours!”  he  insisted.  “It’s  a  difficult  test!” 

“Please  let  me  try.”  Even  if  I  failed  to  pass,  I  was  anxious 
to  see  how  the  training  I  acquired  in  my  own  local  advertising- 
agency  stacked  up  against  national  experience. 

Air.  Best  looked  puzzled,  as  if  he  could  not  understand  why 
anyone  should  want  to  go  through  all  that  hard  work  for,  ap¬ 
parently,  nothing.  Nevertheless,  he  told  me  to  come  in  the 
following  Tuesday  morning  at  nine. 

I  was  there  at  the  appointed  hour.  Air.  Best  put  me  in  a 
small  room  by  myself  and  gave  me  paper,  pencils,  and  the  ques¬ 
tions.  I  asked  for  a  typewriter  and  went  to  work.  One  of  the 
executives  came  in  and  sat  at  a  table  watching  me  for  a  while. 
I  was  so  busy  I  didn’t  even  stop  to  say  good  morning.  This  was 
my  first  opportunity  to  be  a  part  of  a  national  agency.  It  was 
one  of  the  big  thrills  of  my  life. 

The  four  test  questions  were  widely  varied.  Prestige  copy 
for  an  armchair  was  one  request.  An  opening  ad  for  a  new  kind 
of  soft  drink,  with  slogan  and  layout,  was  a  second.  A  single¬ 
spaced,  two-page  letter  selling  a  dollar  catalog  to  a  clothing 
manufacturer  was  another  advertising  hurdle.  I  have  forgotten 
the  fourth  assignment. 

I  pounded  that  typewriter  until  it  sparked.  When  the  last 
period  was  struck,  I  signed  my  name,  looked  at  my  watch,  and 
handed  in  my  test.  I  was  ten  minutes  under  the  deadline. 

The  days  that  followed  were  long.  I  continued  to  visit 
agencies  in  my  pursuit  of  a  job  but  received  no  hope.  When  the 
last  agency  was  covered,  I  went  home  terribly'  discouraged. 

I  did  not  know  what  to  do  next  nor  where  to  go.  1  had  to  work 
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and  apparently  there  was  no  work.  As  I  opened  our  apartment 
door,  \uy  heart  in  my  shoes,  the  telephone  was  ringing.  1:  ./as 
Air.  best. 

“We’ve  decided  to  give  you  a  trial”  were  his  opening  words. 
My  heart  leaped.  “You  passed  our  test  in  record  time.  Usually 
a  copywriter  has  to  he  called  back  a  second  morning  in  order 
to  finish.” 

“When  do  you  want  me  to  start  to  work?”  I  asked  weakly, 
hardly  believing  my  own  words. 

“Tomorrow,  if  you  like,”  Air.  1  lest  said. 

I  almost  jumped  through  the  phone. 

Two  days  later,  l  had  my  office  in  Alcjunkin’s  “Copy  How.” 
There  were  ten  male  copywriters.  I  was  the  only  woman.  A 
boy  in  livery  handed  me  my  daily  advertising  assignments.  Aly 
name  went  up  in  goldleaf  on  the  plate-glass  office  door,  hor 
the  succeeding  six  months,  though  stocks  continued  to  tumble, 
my  life  took  on  the  color  and  grandeur  of  an  aurora  borealis. 

Everything  that  1  made,  everything  I  could  scrape  together, 
was  poured  into  the  banks  to  bolster  my  constantly  shrinking 
margins,  but  I  held  on. 

The  advertising  accounts  that  I  handled  were  fascinating. 
Day  after  day  1  wrote  about  Michigan’s  water-washed,  pine- 
scented  air,  its  lakes  and  flowers.  It  was  an  exhilarating  “vaca¬ 
tion.”  I  wrote  about  the  dunes  of  Indiana,  the  South  Shore  elec¬ 
tric  railroad  of  Chicago,  nationally  known  fountain  pens  and 
glamorous  swim  suits. 

The  day  that  Mother  came  to  Chicago  to  visit  me,  1  lost  my 
job  at  the  agency.  There  was  no  more  work  for  me  to  do  there. 
They  were  terribly  decent  and  kept  me  on  far  longer  than 

business  conditions  warranted. 

My  husband  and  I  were  living  at  the  Flamingo  Motel  on 
Lake  Michigan  at  the  time,  rent  free.  My  husband  was  an  hotel 
accountant  and  the  apartment  was  part  of  his  compensation. 
Paul  Whiteman  lived  across  the  hall  from  us.  Me  conducted 
his  orchestra  nightly  in  one  of  the  famous  ballrooms  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  He  slept  during  the  day.  I  never  was  able  to  see  him  and 
1  was  anxious  for  a  glimpse,  at  least.  I  he  maid  who  took  care 
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of  his  apartment  also  cleaned  ours.  In  mentioning  my  frustra¬ 
tion  to  her  one  morning,  she  immediately  took  the  situation  in 
hand  with  the  strategy  of  a  general.  “Come  along,”  she  said, 
“quickly!” 

I  followed  her  to  Mr.  Whiteman’s  apartment.  We  entered 
his  living-room  door  and  tiptoed  into  his  bedroom.  I  le  was 
sleeping  peacefully.  Paul  was  fat  in  those  days.  1  stood  at  the 
foot  of  his  bed  and  watched  him  snore,  lie  had  rhythm  even 
in  that.  The  sheet  was  drawn  up  to  his  nose.  Each  time  Paul 
breathed,  his  little  black  mustache  popped  into  view.  As  regu¬ 
larly  it  disappeared.  The  timing  was  perfect.  It  reminded  me 
of  a  bewhiskered  sun  playing  hide-and-seek  in  the  clouds. 

Paul  did  not  awaken,  thank  God!  As  1  have  never  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  the  gentleman  when  conscious,  he  has  not 
learned  of  that  day’s  sneak  preview  in  the  Flamingo  1  Iotel, 
nor  of  his  fan’s  attending  jitteriness. 

One  year  and  a  half  after  my  marriage  took  place  every¬ 
thing  was  over.  My  husband,  business,  home,  stocks,  bonds,  and 
property  were  gone.  I  was  back  in  Washington.  Mother  was 
ill.  I  had  no  work.  I  was  twelve  thousand  dollars  in  debt.  The 
dark  days  had  come. 

Three  thoughts  kept  me  steady:  ( i)  in  life  1  get  what  1  de¬ 
serve  —  whether  it  is  good  or  bad  fortune,  I  have  earned  it  and 
it  never  fails  to  come;  (2)  no  one  is  ever  to  blame  for  anything 
that  happens  to  me  other  than  myself;  (3)  everything  that 
happens  is  for  the  best. 

In  Washington  without  a  cent,  I  started  the  long  climb 
again.  For  several  years,  Mother  and  I  ate  on  two  dollars  a  week. 
Out  of  that  pittance,  every  few  months  Mother  managed  to 
save  enough  for  a  gas  or  an  electric  bill.  She  handed  her  savings 
to  me  with  a  joy  equal  to  that  accompanying  a  million-dollar 
presentation.  And  to  me  it  was  just  that!  Mow  Mother  man¬ 
aged,  I  shall  never  know.  We  did  not  lack  food,  but  new  cloth¬ 
ing  was  out  of  the  question. 

A  national  depression  was  on.  All  sorts  of  bills  were  press¬ 
ing.  Rent  was  a  terrific  struggle.  The  greatest  fear  I  have  ever 
known  in  life  came  during  those  years.  It  was  the  dread  of 
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being  put  out  of  the  apartment  and  having  no  place  to  take 
Mother. 

I  awakened  mornings  stiff  and  cold  from  fright,  and  fought 
with  all  the  control  I  possessed  to  keep  Mother  from  discover¬ 
ing  my  fear.  The  day  that  was  blackest,  the  day  I  reached  abso¬ 
lute  bottom  and  was  wholly  terrified,  a  quiet  little  voice  inside 
spoke  with  perfect  assurance.  It  said,  “You  are  going  to  stay 
in  the  apartment.” 

I  heard,  I  believed,  I  was  comforted  and  grateful.  Relief 
flowed  through  me  like  sunshine  through  a  breaking  cloud.  I 
did  not  question  its  authenticity.  From  then  on  I  lived  each  day 
as  it  came  with  no  fear  for  the  future.  Mother  and  I  never 
moved  from  the  apartment.  There  was  no  further  question  of 
our  moving. 

During  those  lean  years  I  pawned  so  many  things  that  the 
pawnbroker  gave  me  a  box  of  candy  one  Christmas.  It  was  the 
most  unexpected  Christmas  gift  I  ever  received. 

The  work  I  did  to  keep  floating  covered  the  proverbial 
waterfront.  I  sold  disinfectant  to  dealers.  I  clerked  in  a  dress 
shop.  When  the  proprietor  took  me  on,  he  was  sure  no  mere 
copywriter  could  sell  direct  to  a  customer.  lie  was  mistaken. 
I  left  the  department  with  the  highest  record  of  daily  sales  to 
date.  I  left  because  an  advertising  job  beckoned. 

I  was  to  be  advertising  manager  for  a  laundry  moving  into 
a  new  building.  It  was  the  most  modern  plant  of  its  kind  in  the 
East  at  the  time.  My  salary  was  to  be  sixty  dollars  a  week  plus 
a  percentage  of  the  business.  That  was  the  promise  made  to  me. 
For  the  depression  period,  it  was  a  fabulous  proposition. 

Certain  that  my  bad  luck  was  behind  me,  I  worked  for  that 
laundry  to  the  limit  of  my  endurance.  Customers  called  in  and 
said  they  read  the  advertisements  for  the  sheer  joy  of  reading 
them.  Within  four  weeks,  all  the  fourteen  old  laundry  routes 
that  had  been  in  the  red  for  months  were  in  the  black.  There 
was  so  much  work  that  the  laundry,  not  yet  thoroughly  organ¬ 
ized  in  the  new  location,  was  unable  to  cope  with  the  situation. 

In  the  face  of  the  tremendous  increase  in  business,  I  was 
told  that  my  advertising  was  not  producing.  I  ended  up  behind 
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the  front  counter  taking  in  bundles  at  twenty  dollars  a  week 
and  was  soon  ousted  from  there  because  a  girl  could  be  got  to 
handle  the  same  work  at  a  salary  of  twelve  dollars  and  a  half. 
The  deepest  hurt  came  on  t lie  day  that  the  laundry  owner  who 
had  hired  me  with  such  glowing  promises  sent  an  underline  to 
tell  me  that  I  was  no  longer  wanted.  The  man  did  not  have^the 
courage  to  tell  me  himself. 

At  that  time  there  was  one  woman’s  specialty  shop  in  Wash¬ 
ington  that  was  the  bane  of  the  advertising  fraternity.  During 
my  agency  days,  when  my  advertising  world  was  right,  I  in¬ 
wardly  vowed,  time  and  time  again,  that  I  would  never  do  one 
thing  for  that  shop  under  any  circumstance.  The  man  at  the 
head  of  it  simply  could  not’ be  pleased.  He  worked  on  the 
theory  that  if  an  ad  did  not  puli,  it  was  the  fault  of  the  writer. 
If  the  ad  did  pull,  it  was  due  to  the  window  displays.  His  adver¬ 
tising  department  never  had  a  chance.  I  made  up  my  mind  never 
to  be  part  of  it.  Those  words  had  to  be  eaten. 

A  call  came  from  that  store  when  I  had  no  work.  The 

salary  was  to  be  twenty-five  dollars  a  week.  I  had  to  take  it  to 
keep  going. 

The  advertising  job  was  all  that  I  anticipated.  The  depart¬ 
ment  vibrated  with  the  disappointments,  the  fears,  the  discour¬ 
agements  of  countless  writers,  artists,  and  advertising  managers. 
Many  of  those  deserving  young  people  went  in  there  with  high 
hopes,  and  left  with  spirits  so  crushed  I  doubt  if  some  of  them 
ever  went  on  in  the  held  in  which  they  might  have  succeeded. 
I  became  so  nervous  from  the  strain  that  I  started  to  cry  morn¬ 
ings  as  I  walked  in  the  shop  door.  For  twenty-five  dollars  a 
v  eek,  even  in  depression  days,  it  was  not  worth  it.  During  the 
entire  time  that  I  was  there  I  never  heard  of  one  person  receiv¬ 
ing  a  word  of  appreciation. 

After  I  left  that  advertising  sweatshop,  there  came  a  crucial 
day  \\  hen  I  had  to  have  thirty-five  dollars.  There  was  no  one 
to  whom  I  could  turn.  Mother  did  not  know  of  our  latest  crisis. 

At  noon  on  this  particularly  dark  day  a  blessed  friend  of 
Mother’s  called  to  see  her.  Not  a  word  was  breathed  about  our 
need.  As  our  friend  was  about  to  leave,  she  suddenly  looked 
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embarrassed.  Several  times  she  started  to  speak  and  as  many 
times  she  hesitated,  finally,  in  a  low'  voice  slie  said  to  me,  1 
hope  you  will  forgive  me,  my  dear.  This  morning  1  received 
unexpectedly  a  little  interest  money.  I  have  no  occasion  to  use 
it.  Perhaps  you  have.  Won’t  you  take  it  and  give  it  back  to  me 
when  you  can?  It  doesn’t  matter  when  —  ” 

With  those  words  our  friend  pressed  a  little  wad  of  bills 
into  my  hand  and  rushed  out  of  the  door.  I  was  too  overcome 
even  to  thank  her.  I  just  stood  rooted  to  the  spot.  \\  hen  the 
elevator  finally  clicked  on  its  descent,  1  glanced  at  the  money. 
There  were  three  tens  and  a  five-dollar  bill  in  my  hand. 

Slowly,  very  slowly,  the  twelve-thousand-dollar  indebted¬ 
ness  decreased.  I  could  not  meet  the  payments  on  the  Philhps- 
burg  homestead,  which  1  had  mortgaged.  When  the  fated  day 
arrived,  Mother,  without  a  tear  or  a  sigh,  signed  the  paper  that 
put  our  family  home  for  generations  in  the  hands  of  the  build¬ 
ing  and  loan  association.  The  home  in  which  she  had  a  liie 
right!  The  house  that  was  to  mean  my  life  security! 

That  was  a  moment  I  shall  never  forget.  Frail  little  Mother, 
without  hesitation,  with  no  regrets,  no  blame,  not  even  a  ques¬ 
tion,  relinquishing  one  of  the  few  possessions  she  had  ever  had! 
Her  husband  never  provided  for  her,  six  of  her  eight  children 
had  died,  her  one  son  stole  her  jewelry,  her  daughter  lost  her 
home  for  her.  But  she  never  complained.  She  was  never  angry 
nor  felt  sorry  for  herself.  In  life,  Mother  asked  for  nothing  but 
a  few  letters  from  those  closest  to  her.  Often  they  were  denied. 
She  lived  for  others  and  her  greatest  concern  was  how  I  should 
get  along  after  she  was  gone. 

“Cory”  was  Mother’s  aifectionate  nickname.  Y\  hen  the 
climax  came  to  her  life  of  hardship  and  gradually  weakening 
health,  it  was  an  extremely  hot  summer  in  Washington.  She 
suffered  intensely.  Mother  was  unable  to  he  down  because  of 
a  heart  condition.  She  was  tiny  and  sickly  and  everything  hurt. 
She  could  do  nothing  for  herself  and  the  care  that  had  to  be 
given  her  without  interruption,  day  and  night,  worried  her 
tremendously. 

Cory  loved  people  but  many  did  not  understand  her  great 
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need  for  companionship,  her  maintained  interest  in  life.  A 
friend  who  had  motion  pictures  of  a  trip  she  had  taken  out 
west,  promised  to  bring  the  films  in  and  show  them  to  Mother 
on  our  living-room  wall.  I  hat  friend  never  came.  Mother 
longed  to  talk  with  her,  to  see  the  pictures.  She  asked  repeatedly 
when  the  woman  would  call,  and  waited  in  vain  for  weeks. 

A  neighbor  with  a  precious  white  dog  was  asked  to  visit 
Mother.  I  he  neighbor  did  not  know  Mother  well.  She  could 
not  have  been  expected  to  know  how  much  Cory  wanted  her. 
nor  to  anticipate  the  joy  she  would  have  given  had  she  come 
with  her  dog,  if  only  for  a  few  minutes.  Alother  would  say  in 
answer  to  my  constant  disappointed  explanations,  “Never  mind, 
dear.  It’s  all  right.  They  are  so  busy.  They  will  come  when  they 
can.”  But  Mother  never  was  granted  these  small  last  pleasures 
that  would  have  meant  so  much  to  her. 

AY  hen  friends  did  call,  Mother  might  be  gasping  for  breath 
at  the  time,  but  not  one  word  was  said  about  herself.  She 
thought  only  of  the  comfort  of  her  guests.  She  asked  me  imme¬ 
diately  to  share  a  little  fruit  with  them,  or  perhaps  a  bit  of  t  dec 
or  some  ice  cream.  I  heir  concerns  had  first  consideration  al- 
v  ays.  In  answer  to  any  inquiries,  Mother  dismissed  herself 
completely  with  the  word,  “I  can’t  complain.”  Never  a  second 
of  any  guest’s  time  was  consumed  with  a  recapitulation  of 
Mother’s  illness.  Her  thoughts  were  not  centered  on  herself. 
She  drained  fresh  hope  and  courage  from  the  happiness  and  in¬ 
terests  of  others. 

L  ntil  Mother’s  last  summer,  never  had  I  known  the  strength 
and  help  that  comes  to  one  in  the  service  of  others.  There  was 
no  money  for  a  nurse.  For  months  I  was  unable  to  sleep  more 
than  a  half  hour  at  a  time.  Every  waking  minute  taxed  my  en¬ 
durance,  and  yet  the  strength  to  keep  "going  was  given.  The 
constant  care  that  Mother  needed  made  earning  impossible. 
AY  ith  prayer  as  a  last  resort,  I  prayed  and  gift  money  came  in 
letters  and  by  hand.  Mother  never  lacked.  ~ 

It  was  two  o’clock  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  in  October. 
Mother  had  been  desperately  ill  since  June.  Living  in  a  body 
steeped  with  aches  and  pains,  she  still  clung  to  life," for  she  did 
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not  want  me  to  be  alone.  I  held  her  to  earth  because  my  heart 
was  filled  with  love  for  her.  She  was  my  life. 

We  had  struggled  through  weeks  and  months,  each  day  and 
night  growing  more  difficult.  On  the  evening  before  this  par¬ 
ticular  day,  Mother  had  been  exceptionally  ill.  From  midnight 
on  it  had  been  a  terrific  battle.  For  hours  1  had  done  everything 
I  could  do  without  a  second’s  letup.  1  he  doctor  had  not  been 
called  during  the  night  because  Mother  was  always  conscious 
of  the  cost  entailed  and  fought  against  it.  In  her  case,  a  doctor 
actually  was  needed  several  times  a  day,  her  condition  changed 
so  rapidly. 

On  this  particular  Saturday  morning,  I  continued  to  follow 
all  previous  medical  instructions.  Nothing  brought  relief.  At 
one-thirty,  realizing  the  situation  was  totally  beyond  me,  as 
much  as  I  had  tried,  I  phoned  the  doctor.  Fie  was  out  making 
his  rounds. 

At  two  o’clock  I  phoned  him  again.  The  doctor  had  not 
been  located.  I  turned  from  the  telephone  nearly  exhausted, 
and  with  my  mother  in  agony  in  the  next  room  1  prayed  as 
I  had  never  prayed  in  my  life  before  —  for  help  —  to  be  told 
what  to  do  —  how  to  give  Mother  the  relief  she  should  have. 
For  the  first  time  I  let  go,  and  I  released  Mother  in  spirit. 

As  I  ended  that  prayer,  I  stood  silent,  and  waited.  For 
what?  I  did  not  know.  I  heard  a  quick  step.  There  was  a  knock 
at  the  door.  In  less  than  five  minutes  after  I  had  left  the  tele¬ 
phone,  I  opened  the  door.  Fhe  doctor  stood  there. 

I  could  not  believe  my  eyes.  I  asked  the  doctor  if  he  had 
phoned  his  office,  explaining  that  I  had  tried  to  reach  him. 

“No,”  the  doctor  said,  “I  have  not  been  in  touch  with  my 
office.  While  making  my  afternoon  calls,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
I  should  stop  to  sec  how  your  mother  is  getting  along. 

It  was  the  first  and  only  time  during  my  mothers  entire 
sickness  that  the  doctor  came  without  being  called. 

Ten  minutes  after  the  doctor  arrived,  a  visiting  nurse  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  door.  To  this  day  I  have  never  learned  that  nurse  s 
name  nor  how  she  happened  to  come  at  that  exact  time.  I  had 
not  called  her.  In  the  presence  of  the  doctor  and  the  nurse, 
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Mother  quieted  down.  She  soon  slept.  She  never  had  another 
pain. 

The  following  Wednesday  at  midnight,  Mother,  extremely 
weak  and  sitting  in  her  chair  unconscious  most  of  the  time,  had 
a  horrible  nightmare.  She  dreamed  of  cats  being  burned  alive 
on  the  gas  stove  in  our  kitchen.  She  awakened  crying.  On  a 
daybed  beside  her,  conscious  of  her  every  move,  I  sat  up  in¬ 
stantly.  As  soon  as  Mother  began  telling  me  her  terrible  dream, 
I  suggested  that  we  try  to  forget  it  and  to  talk  of  pleasant 
things.  “Let’s  think  about  Gloria,”  I  said.  Gloria  was  Mother’s 
only  great-grandchild  and  adored  by  her.  “We’ll  make  believe 
we  are  visiting  her  and  some  little  friends  have  come  in  —  ” 

“For  a  party?”  Mother’s  face  was  flooded  with  instant 
happiness. 

“For  a  party,”  I  said.  “We’ll  ask  Judy  and  Catharine  —  ” 

“And  Connie.  We’ll  have  ice  cream  for  them.  I’ll  bake  a 
cake  —  ”  Mother,  smiling  gloriously,  trailed  off  into  uncon¬ 
sciousness.  I  lifted  her  to  the  daybed.  She  never  spoke  again. 
At  eight  o’clock  the  following  morning,  Mother  silently 
slipped  away. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  Gloria’s  mother,  Marie, 
telephoned  me  from  her  home  two  hundred  miles  away.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  conversation,  she  said,  “Gloria  has  quite  an  imagi¬ 
nation.” 

“What  is  the  latest  indication?”  I  asked. 

This  morning,  when  Gloria  awakened,  she  immediately 
inquired  about  the  party  she  was  to  have,”  Marie  said.  “I  told 
her  she  was  not  having  any  birthday  soon  and  that  no  party 
was  planned.  But  Gloria  insisted.  She  named  the  children  who 
were  coming  and  seemed  surprised  that  I  did  not  know  any¬ 
thing  about  the  arrangements.  I  suppose  she  must  have  dreamed 
last  night  that  she  was  to  have  a  party.” 

Gloria’s  mother  was  totally  unaware  of  the  conversation 
the  midnight  before  in  Washington.  Telepathically,  the  child 
must  have  heard. 

There  was  another  strange  incident  in  connection  with 
Mother’s  death.  In  the  succeeding  hours,  naturally  the  ques- 
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tion  arose  of  a  minister  for  her  services.  Mother  belonged  to  no 
church.  I  recalled  that  many  years  before  Mother  had  gone 
alone  to  a  church  in  downtown  Washington  and  had  been  bap¬ 
tized.  The  pastor  of  the  particular  church  now  seemed  the 

logical  person  to  officiate. 

I  never  quite  understood  why  Mother  had  not  peinnttc 
me  to  accompany  her  when  she  decided  to  be  baptized.  1  lek 
at  the  time  a  great  sympathy  for  her  spiritual  yearning,  a  very 
deep  admiration  for  her  courage  in  doing  what  she  did.  I  o  go 
alone  to  a  strange  church  in  a  strange  city  on  such  a  mission 
at  her  time  of  life  was  not  an  easy  task.  Mother  always  was 
such  a  tiny  thing,  and  at  the  time  of  her  baptism  she  was  none 
too  well.  Mother  never  attended  the  church  afterward,  mainly 
because  she  was  so  delicate.  It  was  a  hardship  for  hci  ro  sit  in 
the  wooden  pew.  It  was  difficult  for  her  to  hear  what  the 


pastor  said.  The  entire  experience  was  upsetting. 

While  the  incident  of  the  baptism  had  been  dismissed  years 
before,  on  the  morning  of  mother’s  death  it  was  recalled  vividly. 
However,  1  could  not  remember  the  name  of  the  church. 

The  denomination  eluded  me  hopelessly.  In 
classified  list  of  churches  in  the  telephone  book,  three  names 
stirred  memories,  lust  on  a  chance,  I  asked  a  friend  to  call  each 
of  these  churches.  There  might  be  a  possible  record  of  Mother’s 
baptism,  but  it  seemed  an  imposition  to  ask  any  church  to  trace 
such  a  vague  lead.  It  was  certain  to  involve  hours  of  research. 

The  first  church  on  the  list  was  called  and  a  secretary  an¬ 
swered.  My  friend  hesitantly  said  that  she  was  trying  to  trace 
the  baptism  of  a  lady  who  had  just  passed  away  and  wondered 
if  there  was  any  way  of  knowing  if  such  a  ceremony  might 

have  occurred  in  that  particular  church. 

The  secretary  was  most  co-operative.  ‘Til  be  glad  to  help 
you  if  I  can,”  she  said.  A\  hat  is  the  lady  s  name? 

“Cora  Lee  Sitgreaves,”  my  friend  said. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  telephone  there  was  a  dead  silence. 
After  a  wait  of  several  seconds,  in  a  somewhat  staitlcd  tone, 
these  words  came  over  the  line:  “Please  pardon  me  for  not 
speaking  at  once.  You  surprised  me.  The  church  secretaiy 
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continued,  “This  morning,  for  the  first  time,  I  pulled  Cora  Sit- 
greaves’  card  from  the  files.  It  is  lying  here  on  the  desk  before 
me.  I  was  wondering  what  had  become  of  her.” 

In  an  area  of  over  a  million  population,  from  the  files  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty  churches,  my  mother’s  baptismal  card 
of  thirteen  years  standing  was  ready  and  waiting  when  the 
call  came. 

Mother’s  flowers  were  profuse.  Banks  of  huge  chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  roses,  and  carnations  surrounded  her  as  she  lay  on  a 
dark-red  velvet  daybed.  At  her  services  words  of  happiness 
and  hope  were  spoken  to  the  many  friends  who  gathered.  The 
music  soared  to  inspired  heights  and  stopped  on  a  last  high  note. 

Mother’s  body  was  cremated.  For  two  hours  the° distant 
furnaces  roared,  purifying  the  last  of  her  bodily  remains.  Then, 
with  a  sudden  sharp  click,  the  whirring  noise  ceased.  A  deep, 
perfect  silence  followed.  I  slowly  raised  my  head.  Where 
Mother  had  been  there  lay  a  mound  of  exquisite  pink  carna¬ 
tions.  Cory  w  as  gone  but  her  flowers  remained  a  living  symbol 
of  her  eternal  loveliness.  Her  benediction  couched  in  beauty! 
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After  Mother  s  death,  life  was  a  lonely  affair  and  one  of 
complete  readjustment,  as  so  many  months  had  been  devoted 
to  her  care  alone.  There  was  the  trifling  matter  of  making  a 
living.  The  urge  to  write  continued,  which  always  leads  to  a 
dilticult  choice  a  try  for  possible  fame  along  ‘'Starvation 
Road,”  or  the  selection  of  some  duller  means  of  keeping  flesh 
on  one  s  bones.  hen  considering  possible  fame  I  was  re¬ 
minded  of  Uncle  Samuel  Sitgreaves  three  times  removed,  and 
the  manner  in  which  fame  passed  him  by. 

In  his  day,  Samuel  Sitgreaves  played  a  vital  part  in  the  build¬ 
ing  of  America.  What  he  did  may  have  made  a  substantial  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  history  of  our  country  and  affected  life  as  we 
live  it  today.  And  yet  few  Americans  have  ever  heard  of  him. 
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Historians  have  little  to  say  about  Sam,  and  his  home  town, 
Easton,  Pennsylvania,  after  naming  an  alley  after  him  then 

forgot  her  most  illustrious  son. 

Sam  Sitgreaves  was  a  personal  friend  of  George  \\  alding¬ 
ton,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  John  Adams.  He  was  invited  to 
their  homes.  They  were  concerned  with  his  romance.  1  hey 
fostered  his  career  and  listened  to  his  advice.  But  Sam  deserves 
no  thought  because  of  his  famous  friends.  The  things  he  accom¬ 
plished  in  his  own  right  speak  for  themselves. 

Sam  was  born  in  Philadelphia  of  wealthy  parents.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  received  his  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  trom 
what  is  now  known  as  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  took 
up  the  study  of  law  in  the  offices  of  James  \\  ilson,  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  In  1783,  Sam  was  admitted 
to  law  practice  in  Philadelphia,  and  a  few  years  later  moved 
his  office  some  sixty  miles  away  to  Easton,  where  he  entered 

politics. 

Throughout  the  United  States  at  that  time  there  was  great 
movement.  The  Northwest  Territory  was  opened  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  settlers  were  pouring  into  it.  Many  were  coming  from 
the  New  England  States  and  lower  NewT  \ork.  In  their  co\- 
ered  wagons,  the  travelers  cut  across  New  Jersey  into  Pennsyl- 
vania.  Easton  was  on  their  direct  route.  When  the  wagons 
reached  the  Delaware  River  separating  the  two  states,  there 
was  no  bridge.  The  horses  were  forced  to  sw  im  or  wade. 

Sam  Sitgreaves,  recognizing  the  great  need  for  a  bridge, 
was  one  of  the  first  to  do  something  about  it.  He  organized  a 
company  and  his  substantial  personal  loans  made  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  bridge  possible.  A  turnpike 

bridge  was  Sitgreaves'  next  project.  Many  of  the  long  wagon 
trains  crossing  that  bridge  and  traveling  along  that  Easton- 
Wilkes-Barre  Turnpike  xvere  fated  for  destruction  through 
fire,  tomahawk,  bow  and  arrow.  The  savage  Indian  massacres 
lay  ahead,  but  in  the  meantime  western  travel  wras  made  a  little 

easier  for  those  early  pioneers. 

During  President  Washington’s  administration,  Sam  Sit- 
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greaves  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  capi¬ 
tal  was  then  in  Philadelphia.  In  those  days,  Congress  was  in  an 
uproar  over  the  Jay  Treaty  with  England.  Representatives 
ceased  to  speak  to  each  other.  They  crossed  streets  to  prevent 
meetings,  and  pulled  their  hats  over  their  eyes  and  stared  in 
shop  windows  rather  than  pass  the  time  of  day. 

Sam  worked  so  hard  to  try  to  quiet  the  dissatisfaction  in 
the  House  that  his  fellow  representatives  nicknamed  him 
“Old  Die  in  the  Last  Ditch.”  It  made  no  difference  to  Sam 
what  they  called  him,  but  he  did  resent  their  attitude  toward 
George  Washington. 

When  Washington  retired  from  public  office  in  1796,  the 
House  drew  up  a  resolution  of  so-called  thanks  for  his  serv¬ 
ices.  There  was  one  sentence  in  the  resolution  that  caused 
heated  argument.  The  sentence  referred  to  the  United  States 
as  “freest  and  most  enlightened.”  Congress  first  moved  to 
strike  out  the  words  entirely.  Then  it  was  moved  to  have  the 
passage  read  “freest  and  among  the  most  enlightened.”  One 
gentleman  argued  that  the  United  States  was  “not  the  most 
free.”  Another  doubted  seriously  if  we  were  even  slightly 
“enlightened.”  Sam  felt  otherwise. 

Since  the  truth  has  been  called  into  question  [Sam 
said  from  the  floor  of  the  House],  I  wish  the  expres¬ 
sion  might  not  be  struck  out  or  altered,  because  the 
doing  so  will  countenance  the  idea  that  we  are  not 
free  and  enlightened.  The  “light”  spoken  of  is  po¬ 
litical  light  and  has  no  reference  to  arts,  science  or 
literature,  and  in  that  sense  I  believe  the  assertion  to 
be  founded. 

7  he  sentiment  [Sam  continued]  is  valuable  be¬ 
cause  to  believe  we  are  the  freest  and  most  enlight¬ 
ened  will  have  a  tendency  to  make  us  so;  and  if  we 
are  not  so,  we  ought  to  take  shame  to  ourselves  since 
we  have  the  power  to  make  ourselves  what  we  chuse. 

President  Washington,  whose  administration  has 
been  so  valuable  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
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is  about  to  retire  from  his  station,  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  going  to  express  approbation  of 
his  services.  This  approbation  [Sam  concluded]  is 
the  only  reward  the  President  can  receive.  It  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  made  as  unequivocal  and  valuable  as 
possible. 

In  addition  to  his  general  patriotic  feelings  and  party  lean¬ 
ings,  Sam  Sitgreaves  had  strong  personal  reasons  for  his  high 
regard  for  George  Washington.  It  dated  back  to  the  time 
Nellie  Custis,  granddaughter  of  Martha  Washington,  was 
growing  up. 

Nellie  Custis  had  a  special  friend  by  the  name  o!  Alary 
Angelina  Kemper.  Mary  was  the  second  child  of  Colonel 
Daniel  Kemper,  at  one  time  aide-de-camp  to  General  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Mary  Kemper  was  born  in  New  York  in  177-;.  When  New 
York  was  threatened  by  the  British,  the  Kemper  family  moved 
to  Morristown,  New  Jersey.  It  was  there,  while  ( .'eneral 
Washington’s  headquarters  were  in  the  vicinity,  that  Alarv 
was  in  the  habit  of  playing  around  the  Commander  in  ( duel’s 
premises.  She  became  Inendlv  with  Nellie  Custis  and  ran  in 
and  out  of  Washington’s  marquee  when  the  Genera!  was  not 
around. 

One  day,  Martha  Washington  was  arranging  camp  stools 
and  straightening  things  generally  when  Mary  Kemper  ar- 
rived  to  play  with  Nellie,  it  happened  that  Washington  also 
was  present.  The  General  immediately  placed  the  small  girl 
visitor  on  his  knee  and  began  talking  to  her. 

During  the  conversation,  Mary  Kemper  asked.  ‘‘Is  ir  true 
that  you  do  not  like  the  British,  Mr.  Washington?'’ 

“Of  course,  1  like  the  British,  Mary,”  the  General  told 
her.  “Why  do  you  think  that  1  do  not?” 

“My  father  says  you  fight  with  them.” 

“I  like  the  British  best  when  they  stay  in  their  own  coun¬ 
try,”  Washington  said. 

“This  is  our  country,  isn’t  it?” 
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“Yes,  Mary,  this  is  our  country,”  Washington  said,  “and 
we  are  going  to  make  sure  that  it  remains  our  country.” 

One  spring,  Mary  Kemper  was  invited  to  attend  a  ball 
given  by  General  and  Mrs.  Washington.  For  this  particular 
ball  she  and  Nellie  Custis  had  their  hair  done  by  a  hairdresser 
some  hours  before  the  social  activities  began.  Mary  and  Nellie, 
not  able  to  sit  quietly  and  merely  wait  for  the  guests  to  arrive, 
ran  out  in  the  garden  to  enjoy  the  outdoor  freedom.  While 
there,  Mary  picked  snowballs  from  a  large  bush  and  showered 
the  petals  over  her  companion’s  hair.  The  petals  clung  and 
Nellie  went  to  the  ball  that  way.  Her  coiffure  was  the  con¬ 
versation  piece  of  the  evening,  much  to  the  delight  of  Mrs. 
Washington. 

As  she  grew  older,  Mary  Kemper  became  famous  for  her 
beauty  and  charm.  During  the  presidency  of  Washington,  she 
frequently  visited  her  celebrated  uncle,  Dr.  David  Jackson, 
in  Philadelphia.  She  became  prominent  in  the  social  whirls 
surrounding  the  President  and  was  his  welcome  guest  at  all 
times. 

On  one  occasion,  during  a  visit  to  Philadelphia,  a  reception 
was  given  in  the  home  of  George  and  Martha  Washington. 

w'  V 

As  usual.  Alary  was  invited  and  arrived  looking  her  loveliest. 
In  the  Washington  drawing-room  she  was  surrounded  imme- 
diately  by  ardent  beaux.  Among  the  reception  p-ucsts  was 
Representative  Samuel  Sitgrcavcs,  dressed  in  his  best  satin 
breeches  and  lace  jabot.  He  asked  to  be  presented  to  the  popu¬ 
lar  young  lady.  Sam,  too,  was  young,  handsome,  and  single. 

“I  understand  you  work  for  your  uncle,  Dr.  Jackson,” 
Sam  said  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye. 


“Why  do  you  say  that,  Mr.  Sitgrcaves?”  Mary  a  sited  with 
a  surprised  look. 

“I  am  told  you  create  ‘heart  trouble’  among  all  the  young 
swains  in  your  neighborhood,”  Sam  said  slyly. 

Mary  had  a  quick  mind.  “My  uncle  can  take  care  of  one 
more  patient,”  she  said.  “Do  you  feel  any  palpitations?” 

“Yes,”  Sam  answered  truthfully.  “There  arc  definite  in¬ 
dications.” 
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In  June,  1796,  in  the  presence  of  George  and  Martha 
Washington,  Sam  Sitgreaves  and  Mary  Kemper  were  married. 


Sam  Sitgreaves  Makes  Headlines 

Sam  Sitgreaves  had  great  potentiality  for  getting  into  the 
middle  of  things.  After  his  marriage  to  Alary  Kemper,  his 
years  in  the  House  of  Representatives  became  more  and  more 
blustery. 

It  was  in  1797  that  William  Blount,  signer  of  the  Constitu- 


spiracy  to  wrest  New  Orleans  and  the  Floridas  from  the 
Spaniards  on  behalf  of  Great  Britain.  The  English  licet  was 
to  be  sent  to  our  coast  to  render  aid  if  needed.  Blount  was  to 
receive  a  fortune  for  his  services. 

Sam  Sitgreaves  learned  of  Blount’s  endeavors  and  de¬ 
nounced  him  from  the  floor  of  the  House.  Blount  was  accused 
of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  entirely  inconsistent  with 
his  public  trust  and  duty.  The  result  was  that  Sam  was  se¬ 
lected  to  carry  to  the  Senate  impeachment  papers  which  read: 

William  Blount,  Esquire,  a  member  of  the  Senate 
from  Tennessee,  has  been  impeached  by  the  1  louse 
of  Representatives  and  the  whole  American  people, 
for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  Articles  of  im¬ 
peachment  will  be  presented  and  the  same  made 

Excitement  bubbled  and  boiled  in  and  out  of  Congress. 
Blount  was  summarily  expelled.  President  John  Adams  took 
a  hand  and  on  July  3,  1797,  appointed  Sam  Sitgreaves  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  for  the  impeachment  of  Blount. 

Sam  loved  a  fight,  especially  if  it  was  a  righteous  one.  He 
acted  quickly.  A  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  William  Blount  was 
issued  and  dispatched  at  once  to  Captain  William  Eaton  with 
instructions  to  make  the  arrest  in  the  most  secret  manner  pos- 
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sible  and  to  secure  all  important  papers  dealing  with  the  situa¬ 
tion.  On  the  road  after  the  arrest,  Blount  was  to  be  treated  as 
a  fellow  passenger,  but  the  papers  were  to  be  guarded  with 
the  utmost  care.  The  same  treatment  was  to  be  observed  toward 
any  other  person  whom  Captain  Eaton  might  find  it  wise  to 
arrest  in  connection  with  the  plot. 

The  arrest  was  made  officially,  but  William  Blount  was  a 
clever  man.  He  hired  an  excellent  lawyer  who  argued  that 
Blount  had  been  expelled  from  the  Senate  and  therefore  could 
not  be  impeached  as  he  was  no  longer  a  senator. 

The  whole  thing  blew  over  but  only  after  President  John 
Adams,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  strong  factions 
in  Great  Britain  frothed,  raved,  and  roared.  William  Blount 
did  not  return  to  the  Senate.  The  Floridas  and  New  Orleans 
did  not  get  out  of  hand,  and  Sam  Sitgreaves  carried  on  inter¬ 
nationally. 

During  John  Adams’s  first  administration,  much  of  the 
name  calling  and  quarreling  that  had  developed  previously  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  continued.  Another  memorable 
example  of  Congressional  nerves  involved  Sam. 

On  January  30,  1798,  Roger  Griswold,  representative  from 
Connecticut,  talked  with  some  colleagues  in  the  House  while 
Matthew  Lyon,  representative  from  Vermont,  stood  by.  Mr. 
Lyon  did  not  agree  with  some  of  Mr.  Griswold’s  remarks  and 
proceeded  to  hit  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  over  the 
head  with  his  cane.  The  battle  started  with  the  two  contestants 
landing  on  the  floor  and  rolling  over  each  other. 

House  members  were  indignant.  The  first  thought  was  to 
have  the  two  quarreling  members  expelled,  but  much  argu¬ 
ment  developed  whether  the  House  actually  was  in  session  at 
the  time  of  the  fight.  Finally,  it  was  decided  to  take  no  action. 

Two  weeks  later,  Sam  Sitgreaves  was  sitting  in  his  seat  in 
the  House,  doing  some  writing.  He  heard  a  violent  noise,  and 
turned  just  in  time  to  see  Mr.  Griswold  of  Connecticut  stand¬ 
ing  in  front  of  Matthew  Lyon’s  seat,  caning  his  former  adver¬ 
sary  with  all  his  strength. 
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Lyon  toppled  backward  landing  in  the  middle  of  a  pile 
of  chairs  and  desks.  Griswold  continued  to  strike  him.  Finally, 
extricating  himself,  Lyon  fled  behind  the  partition  in  the  rear 
of  the  Speaker’s  chair.  Griswold  followed.  Both  reappeared  in 
a  matter  of  seconds,  Lyon  holding  a  pair  of  tongs  with  which 
he  began  hitting  Griswold  over  the  head.  Both  fell  to  the  floor. 
Members  gathered  around  trying  to  separate  the  two  men. 
Some  of  the  representatives  managed  to  pull  the  contestants’ 
arms  and  shoulders  apart.  Others  grasped  the  men  firmly.  At 
the  end,  Griswold  was  dragged  off  by  the  legs. 

In  the  fight,  Griswold  lost  his  cane.  Remembering  the  pre¬ 
vious  bout  when  Lyon  had  attacked  first,  Sam  Sitgreaves  ad¬ 
vised  Griswold  to  secure  his  cane  for  immediate  protection. 
The  gentleman  from  Connecticut,  still  groggy  from  the  tussle, 
asked  the  assistant  doorkeeper  to  find  the  cane  for  him.  Sam 
suggested  a  drink  of  water,  and  Griswold  went  out  to  the 
lobby  to  get  it. 

In  less  than  two  minutes,  the  alarm  sounded  again.  Gris¬ 
wold  and  Lyon  had  renewed  their  fight.  Sam  hurried  to  the 
lobby.  On  his  way,  the  assistant  doorkeeper  handed  him  Gris¬ 
wold’s  cane  and  asked  him  to  deliver  it.  Sam  took  it  with 
extreme  reluctance.  The  quick-witted  Speaker  of  the  House 
ran  for  his  gavel,  thumped  it,  and  called  the  House  to  order. 

The  members  of  the  House  again  were  divided.  Some  felt 
that  Griswold  and  Lyon  should  be  expelled.  Others  contended 
that  as  long  as  they  were  not  expelled  the  first  time  they  fought, 
there  was  no  point  in  expelling  them  now.  Sam  Sitgreaves  was 
asked  to  give  his  testimony  as  an  eyewitness  to  the  whole  affair. 

Eventually  a  resolution  was  passed  in  the  House  to  the 
effect  that  Griswold  and  Lyon  be  required  to  give  their  word 
that  they  would  not  commit  any  more  acts  of  violence  against 
each  other,  and  if  one  of  the  parties  refused,  that  he  be  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  custody  of  the  sergeant  at  arms  until  he  com¬ 
plied.  Both  Griswold  and  Lyon  consented  to  behave,  and 
Congress  proceeded  to  weightier  matters. 

Sam  Sitgreaves’  next  role  out  of  the  ordinary  had  to  do  with 
the  “Window  Rebellion.”  Following  the  Revolution,  windows 
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in  this  country  were  used  as  a  means  of  determining  taxes. 
Many  of  the  farmers  of  that  time  had  fought  in  the  war  set 
off  by  taxed  tea.  d  hey  could  see  no  logic  in  this  new  form  of 
assessment  and  openly  rebelled.  One  of  their  leaders  was  ar¬ 
rested  and  tried.  At  this  time,  Sam  was  drawn  into  the  picture 
as  the  legal  representative  of  the  government. 

To  begin  with,  in  July,  1798,  Congress  voted  a  direct  tax 
of  $2,000,000  on  lands,  houses,  and  Negro  slaves.  Federal  au¬ 
thorities  collected  the  various  state  quotas.  In  Pennsylvania, 
there  were  only  1700  slaves,  so  its  share  of  the  direct  tax  fell 
chiefly  on  land  and  houses.  The  value  of  the  land  was  deter¬ 
mined  in  the  usual  way.  The  valuation  of  the  houses  was  some¬ 
thing  else  again. 

To  find  out  how  much  a  house  should  be  taxed  in  1798,  it 
was  decided  to  count  its  windows.  In  accordance  with  this 
method,  no  matter  how  poorly  the  building  was  constructed 
or  how  old  it  was,  if  it  had  six  windows  the  building  was  worth 
more  than  a  newer,  better  structure  having  onlv  four  windows. 

Official  window  counters  arrived  unheralded.  With  note¬ 
books  and  measures  in  hand,  they  walked  around  buildings, 
counting  and  measuring  every  window,  and  jotting  down  fig¬ 
ures.  During  the  procedure,  an  unsuspecting  farmer,  ignorant 
of  any  new  tax  law,  was  apt  to  walk  out  of  his  hen  house  to 
find  strange  men  scrutinizing  his  dwelling  and  measuring  its 
windows. 

“What  are  you  doing?”  the  farmer  might  ask,  his  hair 
bristling. 

‘‘Counting  your  windows  to  estimate  your  tax,”  the  win¬ 
dow  counter  would  reply. 

“What  have  my  windows  to  do  with  my  tax?”  the  farmer 
would  then  roar. 

“The  more  windows  you  have,  the  more  you  pay”  was 
the  government  man’s  answer. 

The  farmer  invariably  stormed.  No  amount  of  calm  expla¬ 
nation  or  honest-to-God  assurance  on  the  part  of  the  assessor 
convinced  him  that  he  was  not  to  pay  taxes  on  windows  alone. 
This  to  the  farmer  was  the  most  asinine  imposition  in  a  free 
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country  that  anybody  could  dream  up.  Fie  would  be  damned 
if  he’d  do  it! 

In  eastern  Pennsylvania,  as  the  assessors  attempted  to  meas¬ 
ure  windows,  women  bombarded  them.  They  set  dogs  on  them 
and  threw  scalding  water  on  their  heads.  Men  threatened  to 
shoot  the  assessors  in  the  legs.  The  government  men  despaired 
and  withdrew,  their  tax  measurements  left  unfinished  to  an 
indefinite  future. 

Near  Milford,  Pennsylvania,  there  lived  a  farmer’s  son  by 
the  name  of  John  Fries.  He  had  been  with  the  troops  during 
the  earlier  “Whiskey  Rebellion”  and  in  memory  of  that  action 
he  owned  a  dog  named  Whiskey. 

Fries  traveled  over  the  countryside  as  a  vendue  crier.  Every¬ 
body  knew  him  and  his  dog.  Whenever  F'ries  arrived  at  any 
settlement,  he  stood  on  the  tail  of  his  cart  or  on  the  bottom  of 
a  barrel,  with  Whiskey  at  his  feet.  He  rang  a  bell  and  a  crowd 
quickly  gathered.  Fries  immediately  called  for  a  bid  on  an  old 
iron  pot,  a  dented  bedwarmer,  or  a  worn  quilt. 

Fries’  antics  were  a  source  of  constant  amusement.  The 
people  liked  him.  He  remembered  their  names  and  what  they 
did.  He  was  keen,  witty,  the  type  of  man  to  stir  up  a  mob  and 
lead  it  to  action.  Fries  was  a  friend  of  the  people,  and  there  was 
no  doubt  that  the  men  and  women  he  knew  hated  the  window 
counters  and  the  window  tax.  Fries  hated  along  with  them. 

When  the  assessors  renewed  their  courage  and  resumed 
operations  in  Fries’  part  of  the  state,  he  armed  himself  with 
a  large  horse  pistol,  gathered  men  around  him,  and  waited  for 
developments.  Fie  did  not  have  to  wait  long. 

The  marshal  with  his  assessors  approached  a  certain  house. 
Fries  and  his  followers  got  there  as  quickly  as  the  government 
men.  “If  you  go  on  with  those  assessments,”  F'ries  said,  “we 
will  commit  you  all  to  a  stable  and  feed  you  on  rotten  corn.” 

The  assessors  paid  no  attention  to  Fries. 

Fries  turned  to  his  men.  “Fire!”  he  commanded.  He  aimed 
and  snapped  his  own  horse  pistol.  Fortunately  it  did  not  go  off. 
The  assessors  fled. 

The  marshal,  while  fleeing,  picked  up  thirty  prisoners  and 
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left  with  them  for  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania.  Fries  decided  to 
rescue  the  men  immediately.  He  invited  anyone  who  wanted  to 
come  along  to  join  his  party. 

The  following  morning,  Fries  and  his  expedition  started 
out.  This  time  Fries  was  armed  with  a  sword  and  wore  a  feather 
in  his  hat.  When  the  party  reached  the  bridge  leading  into 
Bethlehem,  Fries,  like  a  gentleman,  paid  the  toll  fur  his  entire 
group.  He  led  his  men  to  the  Bethlehem  jail  and  demanded 
the  release  of  all  prisoners  concerned. 

The  marshal  stood  his  ground. 

“If  our  men  are  not  released,”  thundered  Fries,  “we  shall 
fire  until  a  cloud  of  smoke  prevents  us  from  seeing  one  an¬ 
other.''  This  discouraged  the  marshal.  He  liberated  the  thirty 
prisoners  captured  the  previous  day  and  “the  party  dispersed 
amidst  the  huzzas  of  the  insurgents.” 

All  this  commotion  was  too  much  for  President  John 
Adams.  He  ordered  out  the  militia  and  quickly  put  down  the 
‘W  indow  Rebellion. ”  Fries  was  arrested  and  Sam  Sit^reaves 
was  retained  by  the  government  to  assist  in  his  trial  for  treason. 

Fries  indictment,  in  May,  1799,  read  that  the  prisoner 
“unlawfully,  meiiciously  and  traitorously  did  compass,  imagine 
and  intent  to  raise  a  long  war,  insurrection  and  rebellion  against 
the  said  United  States.'5 

It  was  a  long  and  complicated  trial.  Fries  confessed  his  guilt 
and  signed  a  confession.  Sam  Sitgreaves,  speaking  for  the  prose¬ 
cution  at  the  end  of  the  trial,  declined  to  take  advantage  of  the 
prisoner  s  confession.  He  rested  his  case  on  the  evidence  pro¬ 
duced  only. 

In  summing  up  the  evidence,  Sam  said  in  part,  “Gentlemen 
of  the  Jury,  you  have  a  solemn  duty  to  perform.  We  all  have 
had  a  disagreeable  and  tedious  undertaking.  I  pray  you  to  do 
it  in  such  a  way  as  may  do  justice  to  the  prisoner  and  the  bar. 
At  the  same  time  consider  how  much  the  happiness,  the  peace 
and  tranquility  of  our  country  depend  upon  a  fair,  impartial 
and  conscientious  verdict,  which  there  is  no  doubt  but  you 
will  deliver.” 
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The  jury  withdrew  and  the  court  adjourned.  Three  hours 
later,  the  jury  returned  with  the  verdict  of  guilty. 

The  judge  spoke.  “What  remains  for  me  is  very  painful 
but  a  necessary  part  of  my  duty.  It  is  to  pronounce  that  judge¬ 
ment  which  the  law  has  appointed  for  crimes  of  this  magnitude. 
The  judgement  of  the  law  is,  and  the  court  doth  award,  that 
you,  John  Fries,  be  hanged  by  the  neck  until  dead,  and  1  pray 
God  Almighty  to  be  merciful  to  your  soul.” 

God  Almighty  was  merciful.  One  of  the  jurymen  was  dis¬ 
qualified  and  n  second  trial  recommended.  John  Fries  was  re¬ 
tried  and  again  sentenced  to  death,  but  he  was  never  hanged. 
President  John  Adams  and  Sam  Sitgreaves  were  friends.  Sam 


recommended  clemency  in  Fries5  case.  In  1800,  the  President 
pardoned  Fries  and  at  the  same  time  proclaimed  an  amnesty 
to  all  concerned  in  the  rebellion.  Fries  became  a  respected  mer¬ 
chant  and  stayed  clear  of  the  law  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

1  he  Act  oi  Congress  of  *790,  our  of  which  the  john  Fries 


trial  arose,  provided 


that  if  any  person  or  persons  owing  allegiance  to  the 
United  States  of  America  shall  levy  war  against  them, 
or  shall  adhere  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and 
comfort  within  the  United  States  or  elsewhere,  and 
shall  be  thereof  convicted  in  open  Court  or  on  the 
testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the. same  overt  act  of 
treason  whereof  he  or  they  shall  stand  indicted,  such 
person  or  persons  sh  dl  stand  adjudged  guilty  of  trea¬ 
son  against  the  United  States  and  shall  suiTcr  death. 


It  wras  during  the  John  Fries  trial  that  Samuel  Sitgreaves  settled 
the  meaning  of  the  above  statute  and  determined  w  hat  was 
really  meant  by  “levying  war  against  the  United  States.57 

“It  is,”  according  to  Sitgreaves5  accentod  interpretation, 

c  W  11 

“that  all  insurrections  by  a  multitude  of  people  with  intention 
to  usurp  by  violence  or  intimidation  the  lawful  authority  of  the 
government  in  matters  of  a  general  and  public  concern,  in 
which  the  insurgents  have  no  interests  distinct  from  the  rest 
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of  the  community,  is  I  reason  and  amounts  to  levying  war 
against  the  United  States.” 


Sam  Helps  Uncle  Sam 

While  the  John  Fries  trial  was  in  progress,  the  United 
States  was  very  disturbed  over  the  Jay  Treaty  with  Great 
Britain.  George  Washington  had  signed  it  but  the  treaty  was 
never  popular.  Jay,  the  originator,  was  hung  in  effigy,  and 
Washington  was  abused. 

By  the  Jay  Treaty,  the  king  of  England  agreed  to  with¬ 
draw  his  troops  from  the  western  posts  that  they  still  occupied; 
namely,  Detroit,  Oswego,  and  Mackinaw.  The  king  also  agreed 
to  pay  for  damages  to  our  ships  and  to  allow  us  to  trade  with 
the  British  West  Indies,  provided  that  the  United  States  did 
not  export  tropical  products,  including  cotton,  to  any  part  of 
the  world. 

Jay,  who  did  not  realize  the  future  importance  of  cotton, 
agreed  to  the  export  clause.  The  British  king  refused  to  give 
up  the  impressment  of  our  seamen,  giving  as  excuse  that  many 
of  his  sailors  were  enlisted  in  the  United  States  Navy.  Regard¬ 
less  ot  the  misunderstandings  and  disagreements  on  both  sides, 
the  Jay  1  rcary  was  signed,  and  the  fireworks  bewm. 

Under  the  Treaty,  five  commissioners  were  to  arrange  for 
compensation  of  British  creditors  claiming  debts  contracted 
before  1783.  One  of  the  first  two  American  commissioners  ap¬ 
pointed  died,  and  Samuel  Sitgreaves  was  selected  by  President 
John  Adams  to  fill  his  place. 

The  life  of  the  Commission  was  stormy  throughout.  Claims 
amounting  to  $25,000,000  were  filed  before  it.  Most  of  these 
claims  were  based  on  damage  resulting  from  the  illegal  capture 
or  condemnation  of  vessels,  or  through  losses  resulting  from 
confiscated  property.  T  he  first  two  British  commissioners 
finagled  a  Londoner  as  the  fifth  commissioner,  so  the  American 
representatives  were  constantly  outnumbered. 

The  many  claims  presented  to  the  Commission  were  diffi- 
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cult.  There  were  no  precedents.  The  Board  spent  most  of  its 
time  discussing  fundamentals  apart  from  individual  cases.  The 
claims  amounted  to  much  more  than  was  expected  and  usually 
they  were  advocated  on  principles  quite  inadmissible. 

A  case  in  point  was  that  of  the  Reverend  Charles  Inglis, 
born  in  Ireland,  lie  came  to  America  in  1759,  and  six  years 
later  was  made  the  assistant  rector  of  Trinity  Church  in  New 
York  City.  After  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Inglis  re¬ 
fused  to  accede  to  General  Washington’s  request  to  omit  from 
his  service  the  prayer  for  the  king  and  queen.  The  minister 
finally  closed  his  church  and  retired  to  Flushing,  then  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  British.  After  Washington’s  defeat  on  Long- 
Island,  Inglis  trailed  the  Royal  Army  into  New  York  and  the 
following  year  returned  to  Trinity  Church  as  rector. 

By  1783,  Inglis  was  in  Halifax,  bishop  of  Nova  Scotia.  In 
the  meantime,  the  legislature  of  New  York  passed  an  Act  of 
Attainder  and  Confiscation  whereby  Inglis  and  many  other 
British  subjects  lost  their  property.  According  to  the  Act,  per¬ 
sons  holding  or  claiming  property  within  New  York  State  were 
attainted  of  high  treason  for  adhering  to  His  Britannic  Majesty, 
and  their  estates,  real  and  personal,  were  declared  to  be  for¬ 
feited  and  confiscated. 

Inglis  wanted  to  regain  possession  of  his  New  York  prop¬ 
erty.  When  his  case  was  presented  to  the  Commission,  the  three 
British  commissioners  argued  in  favor  of  the  claimant.  Messrs. 
Fitzsimmons  and  Sitgreaves,  American  representatives,  had  no 
recourse  but  ruse.  They  withdrew  to  prevent  a  vote. 

From  then  on,  the  proceedings  of  the  Jay  Treaty  Commis¬ 
sion  Board  resembled  a  revolving  door  in  a  department  store 
at  Christmas.  Someone  was  rushing  in  or  out  constantly.  The 
movement  went  on  for  days.  Finally,  after  great  effort  on  the 
part  of  everyone,  the  Board  reached  a  complete  deadlock.  On 
July  31-  1799,  all  the  commissioners  withdrew  and  the  sessions 
were  not  resumed.  On  September  4,  1799,  the  Jay  Treaty 
Commission  Board  dissolved. 

There  was  much  criticism  and  disparaging  letter  writing 
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on  both  sides.  Secretary  of  State  Timothy  Pickering  wrote, 
“There  appears  to  be  an  incompatibility  of  temper.  If  I  am 
rightly  informed,  it  would  be  difficult  for  any  set  of  American 
Commissioners  to  act  harmoniously  with  the  British  represen¬ 
tative,  Mr.  MacDonald,  unless  they  possessed  such  weak  and 
yielding  dispositions  as  to  submit  implicitly  to  his  dogmas.” 

Even  Lord  Grenville  admitted  that  the  British  commis¬ 
sioners  pushed  their  construction  of  the  Jay  Treaty  too  far 
in  the  case  of  Bishop  Inglis.  He  held  that  it  was  not  unusual 
for  all  five  commissioners  to  disagree.  In  fact,  he  pointed  out, 
that  was  the  reason  for  ruling  a  majority  vote  the  deciding 
factor.  As  the  Americans  had  withdrawn,  Lord  Grenville  felt 
new  commissioners  should  be  appointed  in  their  places. 

On  December  31,  1799,  Secretary  of  State  Pickering  pro¬ 
posed  a  new  convention  and  Sam  Sitgreaves  was  appointed  by 
the  President  to  go  to  London  and  facilitate  the  conclusion  of 
the  negotiations. 

The  mission  to  London  was  a  delicate  one.  For  almost 
twenty  years,  Great  Britain  had  made  ever-increasing  demands 
on  our  national  treasury  for  losses  prior  to  1783.  The  highest 
political  interests  in  this  country  were  involved.  At  the  time 
of  Sam  Sitgreaves’  appointment,  the  British  claims  totaled 
$20,000,000,  which  was  an  extremely  heavy  indebtedness  in 
those  days  for  a  new  and  struggling  nation. 

The  United  States  Treasury  felt  that  the  money  must  be 
paid.  The  large  and  insistent  demands  were  disturbing  the 
tranquillity  and  endangering  the  peace  of  the  United  States. 
Most  of  the  claims  were  believed  to  be  wholly  unfounded, 
without  jurisdiction  of  the  Board,  and  unsupported  by  either 
the  1783  Treaty  of  Peace  or  the  Treaty  of  Amity  of  1794. 

As  soon  as  Sam  Sitgreaves  arrived  in  London,  backed  by 
many  highly  important  documents  and  with  the  full  support 
of  Rufus  King,  minister  of  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain, 
he  began  his  negotiations.  Sam  was  eminently  successful  from 
the  beginning. 

It  took  Sam  over  a  year  to  accomplish  his  mission,  but  his 
long  and  untiring  efforts  culminated  in  a  stipulation  that  the 
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United  States  should  pay  Great  Britain  600,000  pounds  sterling 
(^2,664,000)  in  full  satisfaction  of  the  British  claims  of 
5 2 0,000,000.  As  an  added  achievement,  the  total  agreed  on  was 

to  be  paid  by  the  United  States  in  three  easy  annual  install¬ 
ments. 

Sam  returned  to  America  on  June  10,  1801,  having'  saved 
our  national  treasury,  single-handed,  more  than  $17,000,000. 

For  his  London  mission,  Sam  Sitgreaves  was  promised  a 
continuance  of  his  salary  as  commissioner  at  the  rate  of  one 
thousand  pounds  a  year.  Fie  was  to  be  paid  his  expenses  of 
residence  in  Europe  and  his  traveling  expenses. 

On  his  return,  Sam’s  agent  drew  for  Sam’s  quarterly  salary 
to  June  30,  1801.  As  he  had  returned  on  June  10,  Secretary  of 
State  Madison  held  that  Sam  had  no  claim  for  salary  after  that 
date.  The  Commission  was  suspended  and  therefore  nothing 
was  due  him. 

There  was  endless  correspondence  with  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Treasury.  Sam  had  no  vouchers  for  his  London  expenses. 
W  hen  sailing  for  England,  he  had  been  told  no  vouchers  would 
be  necessary. 

While  in  London,  Sam  was  authorized  to  call  on  Minister 
King  for  funds  to  cover  his  expenses,  and  Mr.  King  was  directed 
to  pay  his  drafts.  T.  he  sums  advanced  to  him  were  not  con¬ 
sidered  extravagant.  Living  expenses  in  London  at  the  time 
were  exorbitant.  Sam  was  given  no  allowance  for  his  return 
to  America. 

On  April  4,  1827,  Sam  Sitgreaves  died.  His  salary  from  the 
government  covering  the  last  quarter  of  his  London  mission, 
April  1,  1801,  to  June  10,  1 801 ,  was  still  in  dispute.  1  he  amount 
due  totaled  a  little  over  one  thousand  dollars.  Sam  had  saved 
the  LTnited  States  seventeen  thousand  times  that  much  and  had 
settled  amicably  an  issue  that  easily  might  have  led  to  another 
war  with  Great  Britain. 

So  much  for  fame!  The  wise  ones  tell  us  that  it  is  the  work 
accomplished  that  counts,  not  the  credit.  Sam  probably  did 
not  care  much  one  way  or  the  other.  He  died  broke. 


An  Ancestor  Looks  for  Water 


Families  rum  our  so  queenly!  Sam  Sitgreaves,  2  pov  cr  felt 
locally  and  nationally  during  his  lifetime,  died  1  d.sc  urag.d. 
penniless  old  man  at  sixty -three.  He  glided  his  counrrv  t:ir  ,ugh 
intrigue  and  averred  a  possible  wit.  In  his  state  :  Penns vl- 
vania,  he  helped  six  counties  ro  prosper  where  N  »rthampr  >n 
County  had  stood  alone.  He  believed  that  **by  raing,  e  _  etd 

A\  hen  Sam  was  in  his  sixties  and  ill,  the  education  :  his 
youngest  son.  Lorenzo,  was  in  question.  Sam  had  no  a .  liable 
cash  for  high-priced  universities.  He  felt  that  it  was  not  fair 
for  Lorenzo  to  go  to  an  institution  such  as  West  Point  and 
acquire  an  education  at  the  expense  of  the  government  if  he 
were  not  going  to  continue  in  military  service.  The  father 
actually  wanted  the  bov  to  become  a  lawyer,  to  inherit  and 
use  the  large,  pers*  nal  law  library  that  Sam  himself  had  ac¬ 
cumulated  over  the  vears. 

Mentally.  Sam  was  too  tired  to  combat  the  situation.  Three 

months  after  his  passing.  Lorenzo  entered  W  est  Point.  C  n- 

trarv  to  his  rather  s  w  ishes,  he  remained  :n  the  Regular  Armv 

of  the  L  nited  States  throughout  his  life.  From  a  tamilv  stand- 
•  _  • 

pomt.  this  particular  S:tgreaves  :s  noted  as  the  ;*mv  male  ir. em¬ 
ber  so  far  discovered  who  was  intere>red  consistentlv  in  water. 

By  1S51.  Lorenzo,  now  an  Army  captain,  headed  an  expe¬ 
dition  dowm  the  Zum  and  Colorado  Rivets.  For  da  vs  he  erased 
water.  He  became  famous  for  it.  It  was  a  strange  trick  f  fair, 
when  it  is  realized  that  so  many  of  his  relatives  are  remembered 
only  for  having  water  as  a  chaser. 

The  captain  kept  a  daily  record  of  his  adventures.  The 
doings  of  the  soldiers,  the  Mexicans,  and  the  nack  mules  Com¬ 
prising  his  outr.t.  eventual! v  turned  into  a  formal  a  vemment 
report,  which  was  transmitted  dutifully  bv  Secretary  o:  War 
Conrad  to  the  President  or  the  Senate.  A  few  of  the  report's 
highlights  follow,  to  give  an  idea  of  the  work  invoi  cd  in 
locating  water  officially  more  than  one  hundred  vears  ago. 
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1852 

September  26:  Sighted  sandstone  walls  covered  with  Indian 
hieroglyphics.  Bed  of  stream  dry. 

September  2 7:  Saw  tribe  of  Indians  with  Alexican  captured  in 
childhood.  Reached  the  Little  Colorado.  Insignificant! 

September  28:  Reached  mass  of  petrified  tree  stumps,  now 
jasper.  Turned  away  from  river. 

September  30:  River  runs  through  deep  canyon.  Expedition 
headed  for  high  conical  peak. 

October  1:  River  reached.  Little  water  in  bed. 

October  2:  Arrived  at  Chevetin’s  Fork  named  for  man  who 
.  died  on  banks  from  eating  poisonous  root. 

October  3:  Recrossed  river.  Ran  into  dead  end. 

October  5:  Mules  tired.  No  water.  As  to  equipment,  the  army 
pack-saddle  is  of  excellent  material  and  workmanship  but 
defective  in  form.  Its  shape  should  approach  more  nearly 
to  that  of  the  riding  school,  to  provide  against  change  in 
condition  of  animal.  A  saddle  answering  very  well  for  horse 
or  mule  in  good  condition,  injures  the  back  when  animal 
becomes  lean  or  changes  from  grain  to  grass  diet.  A  good 
pack-saddle  in  the  service  is  still  a  desideratum. 

October  7:  Approached  a  volcanic  region. 

October  8:  Avoided  the  Grand  Canyon.  No  water.  Sighted 
ruins  of  old  Indian  town,  kragments  of  pottery  everywhere. 
Blown  lava  filled  springs  and  water  courses  forcing  Indians 
to  leave. 

October  9:  Found  pool  under  overhanging  rock.  Men  filled 
canteens.  Pool  did  not  diminish.  Decided  to  camp.  Tents 
scarcely  pitched  when  water  ran  out.  Mules  drank  too 
much.  Some  of  party  scouted  and  found  Yampai  Indian 
encampment.  Women  and  children  were  gathering  pine 
nuts  and  fled  as  men  approached.  Scouts  helped  themselves 
to  baskets  so  closely  woven  they  held  water.  Men  took 
wicker  jars  coated  with  pine  tree  gum,  large  quantities  of 
pinon  and  grass  seed,  bread  made  of  mesquite  bean,  a  cake 
of  mescal,  and  substance  that  looked  like  chalk  but  did  not 
effervesce.  Men  were  severely  reprimanded  for  stealing. 
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October  10:  No  water.  Mules  stampeded.  Last  night  each  man 
had  one  cup  of  coffee  obtained  by  standing  watch  at  a 
spring  and  dipping  up  water  by  spoonful  as  it  trickled  out. 

October  11:  Saw  herds  of  antelope. 

October  12:  No  water.  Mules  have  not  drunk  in  four  days. 
Expected  to  abandon  animals.  Half-way  down  slope  a 
Mexican  fired  a  shot  which  was  signal  for  water.  Thread 
of  grass  greener  than  surrounding  growth  traced  to  deli¬ 
cious  spring. 

October  13:  Feet  of  sheep  sore  and  worn  out.  Mexican  sug¬ 
gested,  with  aid  of  hot  iron,  to  dll  in  foot  cracks  with  rosin 
and  pine  tree  gum.  Sheep  relieved.  Due  to  rough  journey, 
box  chronometer  stopped.  It  was  carried  in  packed  wool  in 
pannier  on  steadiest  mule  led  by  halter.  Mules  stampeded 
due  to  roaring  panther. 

October  13:  Mountains  covered  with  yellow  grass  tipped  with 
red  due  to  frost. 

October  16:  Little  food.  Antelope,  deer,  bear  sighted  but  hunt¬ 
ers  not  successful  in  shooting  any.  Mexican  died  from  blow 
on  head,  and  buried.  Everyone  glad  for  restful  delay.  Daily 
temperature  fluctuating  from  10  degrees  below  to  65  de¬ 
grees  high. 

October  21:  Mules  driven  in  canyon  for  water.  Mexican  miss¬ 
ing  from  camp  three  days  found  sitting  on  rock  picking 
rib  of  venison.  Mexican  while  lost  killed  deer  but  was  afraid 
to  eat  until  he  had  found  spring. 

October  23:  Still  looking  for  water.  Expecting  the  Zuni  and 
Colorado. 

October  24:  Crossed  plains.  No  water. 

October  23:  Plain  soil  loose  and  dry  as  ashes.  Little  hope  of 
finding  water. 

October  26:  Daybreak,  a  dozen  mules  missing.  Noon,  mules 
could  not  eat  through  lack  of  water.  Marched  7  miles. 
Camped  without  water. 

October  27;  Found  10  wretched  Indians,  naked,  almost  starved. 
All  fled  but  old  man  who  led  expedition  10  miles  to  spring. 
Mules  in  eagerness  to  drink,  trampled  ground  into  mess  of 
mud.  Only  few  could  quench  thirst. 
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October  28:  Spring  cleared  out  yielding  barely  enough  r o  !:cep 
iriulcs  alive.  Mules  pitiful.  Party  sent  to  reconnoitre. 
Brought  back  word  of  small  stream  with  grass  12  miles  in 
advance. 

October  30:  Stream  found.  Everybody  took  bath. 

November  1:  Indian  raid  on  mules.  Three  animals  killed  with 
arrows. 

November  2:  Camped  down  valley  without  water. 

November  3:  Colorado  sighted.  Indians  attacked. 

November  4:  Another  night  passed  without  water. 

November  3:  Colorado  River  reached.  Stream  266  yards  wide 
and  6  feet  deep. 

November  7:  Met  friendly  Indians.  Women  admired  sheep. 
Indians  wore  hair  cut  squarely  across  brow,  hanging  in 
loose  braids  behind.  Braids  frequently  reach  to  waist.  1  lair 
sometimes  matted  with  mud  on  top  in  compact  mass  to 
destroy  infesting  vermin. 

November  8:  Indians  invaded  camp  to  barter,  slipping  past 
sentinels.  Old  women  when  ousted  very  angry. 

November  9:  Party  headed  for  San  Diego.  “Friendly”  Indians 
shot  Dr.  Woodhouse  in  leg  with  arrow.  Going  tough.  .A  1  ules 
assisted  to  top  by  means  of  ropes  and  steps  cut  in  rock. 
Jostling  of  pack  against  impending  crag  precipitated  one 
mule  to  bottom  of  precipice.  Party  ate  mule  meat. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Lorenzo  Sitgreavks 
Brevet  Captain  Topographical  Engineers 

In  honor  of  Lorenzo’s  scientific  explorations  along  the  Zuni 
and  Colorado  Rivers,  Arizona  named  a  mountain  and  a  pass 
for  him.  The  Sitgreavcs  National  Forest  in  Arizona  is  a  com¬ 
plimentary  gesture  by  the  United  States  Government.  The 
forest  covers  a  net  area  of  794,424  acres  and  bears  a  stand  of 
4,257,775,000  board  feet  of  timber. 

1  hroughout  the  Sitgreavcs  Forest  there  are  evidences  of 
a  prehistoric  race.  Ruins  of  pueblos,  cliff  dwellings,  and  ancient 
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irrigation  systems  are  found  within  its  limits.  Arrowheads  and 
broken  pottery  of  distant  days  are  not  uncommon.  It  was  here 
that  the  famous  Pleasant  Valley  War  was  waged,  one  of  the 
most  sensational  range  wars  of  the  early  west.  Stolen  sheep 
and  cattle  motivated  the  war. 

An  ancient  military  road  runs  through  the  Sitgreaves  Forest. 
At  one  time  the  road  was  used  to  haul  supplies  from  Santa  Fc 
to  Fort  Apache.  The  entire  forest  is  a  hunter’s  paradise. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  pamphlet  dealing  with  the  Sitgreaves  National  Forest. 
Although  the  forest  is  named  in  honor  of  Lorenzo,  the  pam¬ 
phlet  devotes  five  lines  to  him  and  the  rest  of  it  to  a  discussion 
of  timber,  grazing,  and  surrounding  points  of  interest.  There 
is  no  picture  of  Lorenzo  in  the  elaborate  promotion  piece,  not 
even  a  reasonable  facsimile.  If  anyone  ever  proves  by  one  inch 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  wrong  in  its  count  of 
T257i7751°00  board  feet  of  forest  timber  it  should  be  censured 
severely".  The  opportunists! 

When  Colonel  Lorenzo  Sitgreaves  died,  his  pallbearers  in¬ 
cluded  seven  generals  and  an  admiral.  Again,  such  is  fame! 
George  Washington  became  a  bridge;  Napoleon,  a  piece  of 
pastry;  Lorenzo,  a  growth  of  trees. 

Soon  there  is  to  be  a  cathedral  library  in  Lorenzo’s  honor, 
but  that  has  to  do  with  the  gentleman’s  ill-fated  daughter,  Alary 
Jesup  Sitgreaves. 


A  Musical  Background  Shows  Through 

(i or  does  it?) 

In  my  lean  day's  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  odd  advertising  jobs 
continued  to  crop  up  and  I  clutched  at  them.  For  that  matter, 
all  advertising  jobs  are  odd.  One  furniture  client  decided  to 
try  a  half-hour  radio  show.  I  was  selected  to  write  something 
dramatic.  No  one  had  any'  ideas,  so  the  whole  thing  was  left 
to  my  judgment.  I  had  never  written  a  word  of  radio  script 
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in  my  life  nor  given  it  any  thought.  However,  with  the  pro¬ 
verbial  wolves  howling  at  one’s  door  and  the  kitchen  cupboard 
bare,  one  gets  blusteringly  brave. 

I  liked  gypsy  music  and  so,  for  the  first  broadcast,  I  de¬ 
cided  to  do  a  story  with  a  gypsy  motif.  Tambourines!  Bonfires! 
Forests  in  the  moonlight!  Exotic  dancing!  The  glorious  songs 
of  the  road,  ringing,  marching,  zinging  —  with  the  wind  of 
freedom  blowing  through  it  all.  I  worked  like  mad. 

The  radio  script  was  turned  over  to  the  client’s  advertising 
manager.  It  was  alive.  I  knew  it.  The  thing  flamed  with  color. 
Mentally,  I  continued  to  tramp  the  open  road,  head  held  high, 
singing  lustily  with  the  carefree  gypsies. 

The  advertising  manager  read  the  script.  As  I  watched  his 
glum  expression,  my  enthusiasm  quieted  like  a  boiling  pot 
placed  on  a  cold  stove.  1  lien  l  discovered  the  trouble.  By  this 
time  the  boss  had  had  a  chance  to  think  up  his  own  script  ideas. 
They  were  all  about  Lincoln. 

We  argued.  I  stuck  to  my  guns  that  my  story  was  exciting 
radio.  The  advertising  manager  held  out  for  Lincoln.  Finally, 
to  convince  me  that  my  entire  brainchild  was  “amateurish,  un- 
dramatic  and  just  plain  lousy,”  he  decided  that  we  should  take 
the  script  to  NBC  and  have  its  program  director  set  me  straight. 
W e  went. 

The  program  director  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  crossed  his 
feet  on  the  desk  in  front  of  him,  closed  his  eyes,  and  said, 
“Read!” 

I  read.  The  gentleman  never  moved.  When  I  finished,  the 
director,  to  his  everlasting  glory  and  my  overwhelming  joy, 
said,  “It’s  good!  We’ll  do  it.^But  -  but  -  ” 

There  is  always  a  “but,”  when  the  creator  sinks  like  lead 
from  the  heights  of  his  rosy  clouds  to  the  innermost  depths  of 
the  earth.  “WV11  hold  your  script  for  the  second  week,”  the 
program  director  said.  “'The  sponsor  is  Irish,  you  know.  Give 
him  something  Irish  for  his  opening  show.  It  will  please  him.” 

God  bless  all  sponsors  and  their  tastes  —  especially  the  tastes 
that  invariably  develop  after  a  script  is  written! 

I  had  one  day  in  which  to  produce  “something  Irish.”  I  Tow- 
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ever,  on  the  second  attempt  I  was  much  braver.  Why  not? 
NBC  approved  my  first  script.  It  was  to  be  aired.  It  was  a  £ood 
feeling. 

My  friend,  the  advertising  manager,  wanted  to  sit  for  hours 
and  discuss  the  idea  of  “something  Irish.”  “Impossible,”  I  said. 
“Discussion  wears  me  out.  I’ll  write  the  script  tomorrow.  Now, 
I’m  going  to  the  movies.” 

“Do  you  have  any  ideas  for  your  script?”  the  manager  asked 
pitifully. 

“Of  course  not,”  I  said.  “How  can  I?  The  whole  thing  has 
just  developed.”  The  poor  soul  looked  confused  and  shook 
his  head  forlornly.  I  left.  As  I  closed  his  office  door,  1,  too, 
wondered  about  the  possibilities  of  a  finished  script  before  the 
end  of  the  following  afternoon. 

The  next  day  produced  “something  Irish,”  complete  with 
brogue,  cobblestones,  Killarney,  and  a  horse  race.  NBC’s  pro¬ 
gram  director  accepted  the  script  and  then  proceeded  to  go 
slightly  insane  over  the  background  music  and  unusual  sound 
effects.  But  the  show  came  through  and  the  sponsor  beamed! 
The  sponsor’s  mother  also  beamed,  which  proved  to  be  far 
more  important.  Relatives  are  so  helpful  in  radio  and  television 
programming!  May  they  all  go  to  heaven  —  quickly! 

My  radio  script-writing  career  was  launched,  and  it  con¬ 
tinued  through  many  series  and  with  great  variety.  One  spon¬ 
sor  asked  me  to  do  a  one-hour  show  a  day,  seven  days  a  week. 
I  was  to  be  paid  the  magnificent  sum  of  fifteen  dollars  a  week 
and  at  the  same  time  provide  my  own  writing  materials  — 
paper,  carbons,  typewriter  ribbons.  Minus  costs,  the  series 
averaged  for  me  a  dollar  and  a  half  per  script.  On  top  of  that, 
the  client  made  constant  changes  that  required  rewriting.  In 
the  middle  of  the  eighty-eighth  script  I  quit  cold.  I  was  “unre¬ 
liable,”  the  sponsor  said,  and  “behaved  disagreeably.”  Only 
someone  very  lonesome  and  very  penniless  wrould  have  under¬ 
taken  the  series  in  the  first  place. 

I  was  without  a  sponsor,  without  an  advertising-agency 

connection,  without  radio  wrork  of  any  kind.  Also  1  was  with- 

_  _  * 

out  meals.  NBC  offered  nothing  for  fear  of  sponsor  disapproval. 
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Smalier  Washington  radio  stations  were  kind  and  held  out 
future  promises  but  nothing  immediate.  CBS  —  the  big  boy  — 
was  all  that  was  left. 

I  had  never  approached  CBS  and  the  mere  thought  scared 
me  to  death.  It  was  difficult  to  reach,  1  was  told.  1  screwed  up 
my  courage  for  days  before  attempting  to  invade  its  impreg¬ 
nable  W  ashington  fortress.  One  morning,  with  the  old  do-or- 
die  spirit,  1  went. 

Once  in  the  CBS  studio,  I  practically  tiptoed  to  the  informa¬ 
tion  desk  and  asked  to  see  the  program  director.  Bells  were 
pushed.  Attendants  arrived.  I  lushed  words  were  spoken.  There 
was  an  air  of  incense  about  to  be  burned.  After  a  long  wait,  the 
answer  came.  “The  Director  will  see  you  three  weeks  from 
next  1  hursday,  in  the  afternoon.”  1  murmured  my  thanks  and 
slipped  quietly  into  the  waiting  elevator. 

Once  in  the  elevator,  my  sanity  returned.  “What  in  the 
devil  was  all  this  about!”  I  said  to  myself.  “Nobody  in  Wash¬ 
ington  could  be  that  busy,  not  even  the  President.”  1  asked  the 
elevator  operator  to  let  me  out.  I  got  on  a  house  phone  and 
called  a  salesman,  the  only  person  whom  I  had  ever  met  from 
CBS.  At  one  time  1  had  been  in  a  position  to  throw  him  a  little 
business,  lie  remembered. 

Once  the  salesman  heard  my  story,  he  was  all  action.  “Hold 
everything!”  he  said.  “I'll  get  that  bird  on  the  phone  and  see 
if  he  can’t  talk  to  you  now.” 

I  waited.  In  less  than  two  minutes,  I  had  my  answer.  “The 
program  director  will  see  you  now.  Come  up!  ” 

An  attendant  ushered  me  into  the  director’s  office.  It  was 
a  small,  low  room.  There  were  ho  windows.  It  would  not  have 
seemed  out  of  place  if  bats  had  been  flying  around.  The  direc¬ 
tor  was  sitting  behind  a  desk,  shuffling  papers.  He  asked  me  the 
usual  questions:  who,  what,  why,  w  hen,  where.  He  took  my 
name  and  telephone  number  and  said  unsmilingly  the  old,  fa¬ 
miliar  words,  “if  anything  comes  up,  I’ll  get  in  touch  with  you.” 
Those  words  sink  more  hearts  and  discourage  more  souls  than 
perhaps  all  others  in  the  entire  business  world. 

When  the  elevator  again  descended,  I  thought:  Well,  that’s 
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that!  "1  he  old  runaround.  At  least  I  tried.  Now  what  do  I  do? 

I  walked  home  —  two  miles. 

Three  days  later  at  half  past  eight  in  the  morning  my  tele¬ 
phone  rang.  I  was  still  in  bed.  To  my  complete  astonishment, 
it  was  the  CBS  program  director  from  the  “bat  cave.”  “A  rep¬ 
resentative  from  the  Philippine  Embassy  called,”  he  said,  “and 
asked  me  for  a  historical  series  on  the  Philippines.”  Would  I 
be  interested,  he  wanted  to  know. 

Ha!  Would  I?  I  almost  jumped  through  the  phone.  That 
was  the  beginning  of  a  happy  connection  with  CBS.  The  spon¬ 
sor  was  appreciative,  the  director  friendly  and  considerate. 
There  were  no  mothers  this  side  of  the  Pacific  to  advise  on 
production.  I  walked  on  air.  It  was  during  this  radio  series  that 
I  concluded  that  “the  big  ones”  may  be  a  little  more  difficult 

Ea  0 

to  approach  but  the  results  are  extremely  gratifying. 

During  my  research  on  various  radio  scripts,  I  visited  the 
Library  of  Congress  frequently  and  had  repeated  contact  with 
its  Music  Division.  At  one  time  I  mentioned  my  Moravian 
ancestors  and  their  direct  connection  with  early  American 
music.  The  division  head  was  interested  instantly  and  asked  me 
if  they  had  written  anything.  “Oh,  yes,”  I  said,  “anthems,  litur¬ 
gies,  chorals,  and  a  march.  The  march  was  composed  by  my 
great-grandfather,  Jacob  Till,  for  a  very  special  event.” 

“Where  is  the  march?  ”  the  library  man  asked  eagerly.  “Do 
you  have  it?” 

“I'm  afraid  the  march  is  lost,”  I  said. 

“What  was  the  occasion  for  which  it  was  written?”  he 
asked. 

“In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,”  I  said,  “Phila¬ 
delphia  had  but  one  band.  It  was  organized  by  a  Frank  Johnson, 
a  celebrated  colored  bugler.  The  band  was  composed  entirely 
of  Negroes.  On  a  certain  occasion  a  military  unit  commanded 
by  Colonel  James  Page  visited  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania.  The 
unit  traveled  by  way  of  boat  through  the  Lehigh  Canal. 

“When  the  soldiers  arrived  in  Bethlehem,  to  do  them  honor, 
they  were  greeted  by  the  local  Columbia  Band,  regarded  as  the 
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equal  of  any  in  existence  at  that  time.  This  Columbia  Band  was 
led  by  my  great-grandfather,  Jacob  Till.  For  the  special  event, 
my  Moravian  great-granddad  played  the  ‘Grand  A  larch’  which 
he  composed.  It  proved  to  be  the  musical  highlight  of  the  day.” 

“You  don’t  know  where  the  ‘Grand  March’  or  any  of  the 
music  is?”  the  library  man  questioned  in  a  shocked  voice.  “The 
old  Moravian  compositions  form  a  priceless  heritage.  We  treas¬ 
ure  them.  Are  you  sure  none  of  your  ancestor’s  music  still 
exists?” 

At  this  point  I  had  the  grace  to  blush.  W hen  our  old  home 
in  Phillipsburg  was  broken  up,  in  the  attic  I  found  large  wooden 
boxes  filled  with  original  compositions  and  arrangements  for 
the  trombone  and  other  instruments.  They  were  signed  by  my 
great-grandfather,  Jacob  Till,  and  my  great-great-grandfather, 
John  Christian  Till.  I  took  the  manuscripts  to  a  local  music 
store  where  I  was  told,  after  a  quick  glance,  that  they  had  no 
value. 

No  one  I  knew  wanted  the  scores.  Having  no  place  to  keep 
the  cumbersome  boxes,  1  tossed  the  handwritten  sheets  away 
with  other  discarded  papers.  The  helpless,  appealing  little  black 
notes  filled  a  row  of  ashcans  on  the  wall  in  front  of  our  house. 
The  trash  man  picked  them  up  and  carted  them  away. 

It  was  the  Tills’  last  contribution  to  the  world  of  Moravian 
music.  Great-grandfather’s  historic  “Grand  March”  ended  up 
on  the  city  dump  with  the  rest  of  his  works. 

The  head  of  the  Music  Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
once  he  heard  my  story,  was  ready  to  wring  my  neck. 


Moravian  Customs 

Those  early  Moravian  ancestors  of  mine  led  no  easy  life. 
It  was  my  paternal  grandmother,  Maa  Sitgreaves,  born  a  Mora¬ 
vian,  who  dropped  the  doctor’s  oyster  stew  the  morning  1  was 
born. 

Maa  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  with  scarcely  a  gray 
hair  in  her  head.  Each  night  she  said  regularly,  “I  must  retire 
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now  and  go  to  bed.”  She  then  performed  a  rite.  In  her  plain 
white  nightgown,  she  sat  on  the  edge  of  her  bed  to  fix  her 
hair,  taking  one  small  strand  of  dark  hair  at  a  time.  She  practi¬ 
cally  counted  the  hairs  to  make  sure  all  strands  were  the  same 


size.  Next,  Man  daintily  flattened  each  strand  of  hair  and  care¬ 
fully  stroked  it  between  fingers  daubed  with  vaseline. -After 
ten  strokes,  she  slowly  rolled  the  strand  over  a  narrow  piece 
of  grosgrain  silk  and  pinned  the  ends  together  securely.  1  he 
following  morning,  Maa  unrolled  each  strand  as  carefully  as 
she  had  rolled  it  the  preceding  night.  Side  by  side,  on  the  top 
of  her  head,  she  pinned  each  long,  neat,  shining  curl.  They  ran 
from  her  forehead  to  the  back  of  her  head  and  never  budged 
throughout  the  day.  Maa  kept  every  hair  just  where  she  wanted 
it.  That  was  more  than  she  did  with  her  grandchild. 

From  a  nearby  couch,  I  watched  the  nightly  hair  operation. 
At  the  head  of  the  couch  Maa  kept  her  canes.  Invariably,  as  1 
started  to  poke  things  with  one  of  these  walking  sticks,  Maa 
exclaimed  in  an  irritated  voice,  “Oh,  fie!  Can’t  you  ever  keep 
still!”  Instantly  apologetic,  she  handed  me  chocolate  “black 
boys,”  a  round,  flat  candy,  or  permitted  me  to  play  one  of  her 
music  boxes.  Maa  never  seemed  to  suspect  the  poking  was  done 
deliberately  in  order  to  secure  the  bribe. 

Maa’s  slow,  methodical  mannerisms  undoubtedly  were  an 
inheritance  from  her  Moravian  background.  I  may  be  indebted 
to  that  same  highly  disciplined  source  for  the  few  conservative 
attitudes  that  have  found  their  way  into  my  crazy  make-up. 

The  early  Moravians  as  a  sect  were  a  simple,  sincere  people, 
living  close  to  God.  They  were  members  of  the  oldest  Protes¬ 
tant  church  in  the  world,  founded  in  1457.  Their  name  was 


taken  from  the  province  of  Moravia  in  Czechoslovakia,  which 
at  that  time  was  the  scat  of  their  church.  Persecutions  drove 
many  of  the  original  Moravians  out  of  their  homeland. 

Much  Moravian  history  has  come  down  to  11s  through  auto¬ 
biographies  written  late  in  life  by  various  members  of  the  sect. 
My  great-great-great-grandfather,  Jacob  1  ill,  who  came  to 
America  in  1753,  called  his  story  “Notices  Concerning  My 
Mortal  Life  Through  Time.” 
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Jacob’s  autobiography  is  written  in  quaint,  religious  phrase¬ 
ology-  He  refers  to  himself  as  “a  poor,  humble  worm”  and 
speaks  of  death  as  a  “departing  to  the  Saviour’s  womb”  or 
“passing  out  of  time.” 

Jacob  was  born  on  March  12,  1713,  in  Kunewald,  Moravia. 
His  father  was  the  master  miller  in  the  upper  mill.  The  boy 
was  baptized  in  the  Catholic  Church  and  later  sent  to  a  Catholic 
school.  He  studied  only  one  winter,  1725-1726,  when  he 
learned  to  read  and  write.  Secretly,  his  parents  instructed  him 
in  the  fundamental  evangelical  truths.  Publicly,  the  family  was 
obliged  to  be  Catholic.  From  his  youth,  the  boy  felt  an  anxiety 
to  be  saved. 

The  Sunday  after  Saint  James’s  Day,  July  25,  1728,  Jacob’s 

father  “passed  out  of  time.”  In  his  place,  the  boy  took  his  Lord 
Cod  as  Father.  T  hings  went  rather  well  until  the  beginning  of 
*73  L  when  he  “was  misled  to  pleasurable  worldly  life,”  and 
he  went  against  his  intention  further  than  he  would  have  liked 
to  have  done.  Although  he  was  preserved  from  outbreaks  of 
coarse  sin,  he  writes  that  his  heart  finally  condemned  him  so 
that  he  believed  there  was  an  end  to  his  being  saved. 

It  was  unknown  to  Jacob  that  “the  blood-crowned  Re¬ 
deemer  lives  and  that  He  does  still  accept  such  lost  sinners.” 
There  was  no  one  to  tell  him.  The  young  man  became  so  upset 
by  what  he  thought  were  his  evil  mistakes  that  his  mother  and 
five  older  brothers  decided  to  send  him  away  as  a  traveling 
journeyman. 

Jacob’s  cousin  was  about  to  leave  for  Hcrrnhuth,  a  Mora¬ 
vian  settlement  in  Germany  under  the  leadership  of  Count 
Nikolaus  von  Zinzendorf.  Jacob  decided  to  accompany  him. 
It  took  the  two  young  men  nine  days  of  walking  to  reach 
Herrnhuth. 

When  the  travelers  reached  the  Moravian  center,  the  watch¬ 
word  was  “Up  weak  heart.  Cast  all  care  away  and  prepare  to 
pass  through  the  deep.  Should  a  storm  come,  thy  Saviour  will 
counsel  thee.”  Jacob  was  moved  by  the  welcome  and  convinced 
that  the  Moravian  brethren  and  sisters  were  all  blessed.  He 
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began  to  feel  that  he,  too,  might  be  saved.  On  his  first  evening, 
he  went  into  a  cutlery  woods,  knelt  down,  and  prayed. 

The  Moravians  took  an  interest  in  Jacob.  For  more  than 
half  a  year  he  had  pleasant,  happy,  blessed  times.  There  was 
little  in  the  way  of  material  things  but  his  peace  of  mind  more 
than  made  up  for  the  physical  lack.  Then  again  Jacob  became 
deeply  perplexed  because  of  his  inner  corruption  and  evils.  1  le 
felt  lost  and  without  help  until  the  Whitsuntide  celebration 
days  of  1732.  At  this  time  a  new  period  of  grace  began  for  him, 
and  the  blood-covered  Redeemer  forgave  him  his  sins  and 
granted  him  life  with  the  assurance  that  Jacob  was  “His  Own 
and  should  remain  such  until  the  kiss  of  His  side-wound 
(death).” 

By  1741,  Jacob  Till  was  approved  by  the  Moravian  breth¬ 
ren  to  the  point  of  being  made  vice-elder  in  the  church  at 
Marienborn,  Germany.  While  the  office  of  vice-elder  was  a 
significant  position,  naturally  it  was  not  as  imposing  as  the 
title  of  chief  elder.  Tn  December,  1741,  the  latter  position  was 
open  in  Marienborn.  To  fill  it,  a  synodical  conference  was 
called.  Brethren  came  from  miles  around  to  attend  and  vote 
for  their  candidate.  A  vice-elder  did  not  succeed  automatically 
to  the  superior  position. 

During  the  conference,  each  name  that  was  presented  as  a 
likely  candidate  for  chief  elder,  for  one  reason  or  another,  was 
rejected.  Discussion  continued  for  hours  and  no  progress  was 
made  toward  election.  The  situation  grew  discouraging  and 
no  one  knew  what  to  do. 

Finally,  a  brother  present  had  an  inspiration.  “The  Saviour 
Himself  shall  be  our  chief  elder,”  he  said. 

This  was  a  startling  innovation.  The  brethren  certainly  were 
not  in  a  position  to  reject  or  accept  such  a  candidate  as  the 
Saviour  without  dependable  guidance.  Not  being  sure  of  just 
which  step  to  take  next,  the  brothers  turned  to  their  texts. 

From  the  first  book  of  the  new  year,  1742,  opened  at  ran¬ 
dom,  this  passage  stood  out  clearly,  “I  stand  at  the  door  and 
knock.”  The  words  were  significant.  The  brethren  felt  en- 
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couraged.  They  decided  to  look  for  a  second  passage  to  bolster 
their  strengthening  position.  The  following  comforting  admo¬ 
nition  appeared  as  if  by  magic,  “Thus  saith  the  Lord,  the  Holy 
One  of  Israel,  and  His  Maker,  ask  me  of  things  concerning  my 
sons,  and  concerning  the  work  of  my  hands,  command  ye  me. 

The  brethren  were  impressed.  Someone  called  for  the  de¬ 
ciding  text  of  the  day.  It  was  in  keeping.  The  text  was  a  simple 
one:  “The  glory  of  the  Lord  came  into  the  house.” 

There  could  be  no  further  doubt.  The  brethren  were  elated. 
Only  one  possible  interpretation  could  be  placed  on  three  such 
passages.  They  decided  immediately  to  ask  the  Lord  by  lot 
“whether  this  demonstration  signified  that  the  Saviour  Himself 

would  undertake  the  vacant  office.” 

The  answer  by  ballot  came  direct  from  the  Lord  and  the 
answer  was  in  the  affirmative.  Without  hesitation,  the  chief 
eldership  was  abrogated  and  the  Saviour  was  elected.  A  great 
influence  was  exercised  on  the  entire  succeeding  history  of  the 

Brethren  Church  by  the  transaction. 

On  that  important  day,  when  the  Saviour  was  elected  to 
office  in  Marienborn,  Vice-Elder  Jacob  Till  was  raised  to  spe¬ 
cial  elder,  detailed  to  assist  the  Lord. 

April  io,  1743,  Jacob  received  a  brief  letter  from  Count 
Zinzendorf.  It  had  to  do  with  the  holy  state  of  matrimony  as 
promoted  by  the  Moravian  Church.  In  commenting  on  the 
letter,  my  grandparent  wrote: 

I  perceived  that  it  had  been  intended  to  transfer  me  to 
the  married  state,  but  the  sister  in  question  already 
had  flown  to  the  wounds  of  the  Saviour.  At  that  time 
I  had  a  cold  fever  every  day.  On  May  4,  Count  Zin¬ 
zendorf  who  was  living  in  the  same  castle  where  I 
was,  sent  a  little  song  up  to  my  room,  “A  tender  Lamb 
goes  and  bears  the  guilt.”  It  was  a  real  refreshment 

to  me. 

Five  months  later,  the  elders  of  the  Moravian  Church  made 
a  second  effort  to  remove  my  grandparent  from  the  list  of 
eligible  bachelors.  On  Sunday,  September  22,  1743,  Jacob  was 
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pledged  to  wed  with  the  widow,  Anna  Dorothea  Peters,  and 
on  the  following  Friday  evening,  after  Holy  Communion,  they 
were  married  by  the  count. 

Two  years  later,  due  to  the  birth  of  a  son,  Mrs.  Till’s  spirit 
departed  for  the  Saviour  s  wounds,  and  Jacob  continued  in  his 
duties  among  the  children,  remaining  “a  poor,  humble  worm.” 

A  second  marriage,  occurring  in  1748  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Church,  was  of  longer  duration.  Jacob  "I  ill  and  lus  new 
bride,  Liesel,  were  appointed  to  the  nursery  and  worked  in 
Lindheim,  then  Holland,  England,  and  finally  America.  It  took 
the  couple  twelve  weeks  and  three  days  to  cross  the  Atlantic. 
Jacob  spent  most  of  the  time  by  himself  reading  the  first  part 
of  the  hymnal,  “Sarons  Buchel.”  Toward  the  end  of  the  cross¬ 
ing  there  was  little  to  eat. 

On  the  evening  of  September  9,  1753,  the  vessel  Irene  sailed 
into  the  harbor  of  Neuyorck.  Once  landed,  Jacob  and  Liesel 
traveled  by  wagon  to  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  where  they 
worked  with  the  children  and  their  brown  brethren,  the  In¬ 
dians.  The  following  year,  Liesel  was  delivered  of  a  son  and 
never  recovered.  This  was  the  fourth  child  of  the  marriage, 
and  all  four  children,  as  well  as  Jacob’s  son  by  his  first  wife,’ 
quickly  departed  “for  their  clefts  in  the  Rock.”  Infant  mor¬ 
tality  was  terrifically  high. 

At  the  burial  in  Bethlehem  of  this  fifth  child  of  Jacob  Till, 
trombones  were  used  for  the  first  time  in  connection  with  a 
funeral  service  there. 

Music,  especially  trombone  playing,  has  been  associated 
with  the  Moravians  for  many  generations.  To  the  early  breth¬ 
ren,  music  was  a  heritage  and  a  bond.  It  was  as  much  a  part 
of  their  life  as  work  and  prayer.  On  the  way  to  the  harvest 
fields,  they  carried  flutes  with  their  sickles  and  scythes.  The 
glory  of  the  horn  and  the  trumpet  had  come  down  to  them  from 
the  days  of  David  and  Solomon.  They  played  them  on  the 
opening  of  the  joyous  season  of  in-gathering,  on  the  streets  of 
the  villages  in  the  early  hours  of  Easter,  from  the  flat  roofs  of 
the  Single  Brethren  houses  to  announce  the  departure  of  souls 
to  the  eternal  world.  They  had  various  tunes  for  the  trombone, 
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which  told  the  listener  whether  the  deceased  was  married  or 
single,  a  man,  woman,  or  child. 

In  Bethlehem,  most  of  the  colonists,  like  my  grandparent, 
had  come  from  music-loving  Germany.  Many  of  them  were 
highly  educated,  religious  men  who  found  themselves  in  a  new, 
raw  country  filled  with  savages.  They  turned  to  their  music 
as  consolation,  a  diversion,  a  means  of  soul  growth.  The  trom¬ 
bone,  which  they  liked  particularly,  had  slid  into  their  musical 
background  as  a  chosen  instrument.  It  was  symbolic  of  “the 
last  Trump.”  It  became  a  distinguishing  factor  in  the  musical 
life  of  Bethlehem. 

In  the  beginning,  trombones  were  played  singly  or  in  pairs. 
By  1754,  the  idea  was  conceived  that  if  two  trombones  were 
good,  four  would  be  better.  To  prove  it,  a  complete  quartet 
of  the  instruments  was  imported  from  Europe.  The  new  musi¬ 
cal  effect  was  introduced  at  a  Bethlehem  Sunrise  Easter  Service 
in  April,  1754.  The  result  was  so  well  liked  by  the  Moravians 
that  from  then  on  the  quartet  was  used  to  impart  majesty  of 
sound  to  high  feast  and  holy  days,  to  add  musical  beauty  to 
the  Moravian  liturgy,  and  to  heighten  the  solemnities  of  the 
burial  service  as  inaugurated  at  the  funeral  of  baby  Till. 

A  modern  highpoint  of  the  Moravian  musical  year  is  still 
the  Easter  Sunrise  Service,  when  the  trombone  choir  plays  from 
the  balcony  of  the  picturesque  Central  Church  in  Bethlehem. 
The  service  is  attended  by  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  The  audience  hears  the  plaintive  music  in  the  cool  morn¬ 
ing  hours  and  then  walks  in  solemn  procession  to  the  nearby 
cemetery,  where  hymns  are  sung  to  trombone  accompaniment. 

Everyone,  however,  was  not  pleased  with  the  history-mak¬ 
ing  trombone  music  in  early  Bethlehem.  Some  of  the  town’s 
unwashed  in  the  eighteenth  century  said  the  instruments 
sounded  like  the  growling  of  a  bulldog.  The  comment  may 
have  had  some  justification,  for  the  record  has  it  that  on  one 
occasion  an  old  Moravian  trombonist  drank  seventeen  miu^s 
of  mulled  wine  before  tooting  his  sackbut. 

My  great-great-great-grandfather,  Jacob  Till,  was  not  a 
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trombonist.  II is  musical  outlet  was  the  writing  of  hymns,  but 
he  sired  one  of  the  greatest  Moravian  trombonists  of  them  all. 
It  came  about  through  his  third  marriage. 

In  March,  1757,  the  elders  of  the  Moravian  Church  again 
approached  Jacob,  twice  a  widower.  They  asked  him  if  he 
could  think  of  once  more  changing  his  station  in  life.  Jacob 
submitted  the  idea  entirely  to  the  Saviour’s  will  and  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  brethren.  According  to  His  will  it  should  be  done. 

Jacob’s  autobiography  reads:  “The  dear  Saviour  governed 
all  things  so  that  we  were  formally  engaged.  His  peace  accom¬ 
panied  us,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  communicant  brethren  and 
sisters,  the  widow  Rosina  Shulz.and  I,  together  with  13  other 
pairs,  united  in  marriage.”  It  was  of  this  union  that  trombonist 
John  Christian  Till  was  born. 

John  Till  became  a  very  definite  part  of  the  Moravian  musi¬ 
cal  picture  in  America.  He  played  all  of  the  stringed  instru¬ 
ments  as  well  as  the  trombone.  John  was  not  as  pious  as  his 
hymn-writing  father,  but  he  was  religious.  On  the  streets  of 
Bethlehem  he  became  a  familiar  figure,  dressed  in  a  long  frock 
coat  with  a  white  metal  snuff  box  partly  protruding  from  his 
vest  pocket.  Whenever  he  met  a  friend  or  musical  acquaint¬ 
ance,  the  snuff  box  was  withdrawn  instantly,  rapped  with  his 
knuckles,  and  passed  around. 

John  had  few  of  the  material  assets  of  this  world.  He 
dreamed  of  becoming  a  great  musician  but  he  did  not  have 
sufficient  training  nor  the  leisure  to  perfect  himself.  He  wel¬ 
comed  at  all  times  those  who  performed  on  any  instrument 
and  his  home  was  a  rendezvous  for  musical  artists. 

John  Till’s  legacy  to  Moravian  music  was  seven  authentic 
anthems,  four  complete  liturgies,  and  the  organ  parts  of  many 
others.  Solos  for  bass  and  soprano,  as  well  as  choral  sections  in 
quick  tempo,  were  included  in  his  works.  4  ill’s  liturgies  broke 
away  from  tradition  and  approached  the  grand  style  of  the 
anthem.  He  added  many  items  to  the  library  of  the  Bethlehem 
Collegium  Musicum  and  at  least  doubled  the  library  of  the 
Bethlehem  Church.  Among  his  copies  were  Mozart’s  famous 
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symphony  in  E-flat  Major,  a  cantata  by  Bach,  and  similar 
works.  Till  copied  the  cantata  in  the  1820’s  from  the  first  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  work,  published  after  Bach’s  death. 

This  great-great-grandfather  of  mine  held  with  care  and 
faithfulness  the  position  of  church  organist  in  Bethlehem  for 
thirty-three  years.  In  his  later  life  he  could  play  all  the  church 
hymns,  about  five  hundred  in  number,  without  notes  and  in 
any  key  the  minister  chose  to  sing  them.  However,  prior  to  his 
death,  whether  at  concerts  or  in  his  home,  he  performed  only 
on  the  violincello. 

John  Till  was  a  member  of  the  Bethlehem  Philharmonic 
Society,  joining  it  in  1810.  This  society  gave  many  first  per¬ 
formances  in  America  of  the  great  music  of  the  period,  such 
as  Handel’s  Messiah ,  Haydn’s  Seasons  and  The  Creation ,  Dr. 
Loewe’s  oratorio  Seven  Sleepers ,  Neukomm’s  oratorio  David. 

Famous  personages  who  heard  these  old  Bethlehem  musi¬ 
cians  included  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  commented  on  k‘the 
very  fine  music”  rendered.  Other  notables  who  attended  the 
Moravian  musical  activities  were  Count  Casimir  Pulaski,  the 
Polish  patriot  who  served  in  America,  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette, 
who  was  nursed  by  the  Moravians  after  wounds  received  at 
the  Battle  of  Brandywine,  and  the  Marquis  de  Chastellux,  who 
traveled  in  i\merica  with  Rochambeau.  General  George  \\  ash- 
ington  was  serenaded  by  the  Trombone  Choir  in  1787. 

This  same  John  rill’s  autobiography  paints  an  mt.matc  pic¬ 
ture  of  Moravian  life  in  early  Bethlehem.  He  was  born  on 
May  18,  1762.  In  his  fourth  year  he  was  placed  in  a  training 
institution  at  Nazareth,  Pennsylvania,  to  be  supported  by  the 
congregation  while  his  father  and  mother  continued  their 
church  work  of  caring  for  other  children.  It  was  a  Moravian 
custom  that  parents  should  leave  their  sons  and  daughters  with 
strangers  when  answering  a  spiritual  call  111  connection  \v  it h  the 
offspring  of  others. 

Once  in  the  institution,  the  boy  received  harsh  treatment. 
It  was  the  practice  of  the  time  to  train  children  by  means  of 
blows  of  the  rod  rather  than  loving  admonitions.  John  T  ill  slept 
in  an  unheated  upper  dormitory.  He  had  a  kidney  weakness. 
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Due  to  the  intense  cold,  there  were  times  when  the  child  un¬ 
intentionally  wet  his  bed.  Whenever  this  happened  he  was 
beaten  with  a  rod.  The  beating  was  so  violent  that  often  his 
bloody  shirt  clung  to  his  skin.  All  explanations  on  his  part  were 
interpreted  as  laziness  justifying  punishment,  although  a  simi¬ 
lar  situation  never  arose  once  the  warm  weather  returned. 

Till’s  treatment  at  the  institution  was  not  exceptional.  At 
that  time,  the  poorer  children,  whose  parents  were  absent  serv¬ 
ing  the  church,  were  neglected  if  they  did  not  show  note¬ 
worthy  ability  in  learning.  Many  a  talent  was  left  uncultivated 
and  finally  lost. 

John  wanted  to  learn  music,  but  he  believed  he  had  little 
chance  for  getting  help  along  that  line.  One  day  in  the  chil¬ 
dren  s  hour,  he  felt  a  particular  urge  to  sing.  lie  raised  his  voice 
and  poured  his  heart  into  it.  He  was  noticed,  sharply  repri¬ 
manded,  and  missed  physical  punishment  by  a  slight  margin  — 
but  he  was  singled  out.  Brother  Simon  Peter,  an  excellent 
teacher,  began  giving  John  musical  instruction  both  in  singing 
and  playing  the  pianoforte.  The  boy  had  special  talent  for 
playing  chorales  and  developed  so  rapidly  that  by  the  time  he 
was  eleven  years  old,  he  was  appointed  to  play  the  organ  regu¬ 
larly  for  the  children’s  hour.  °  b 

In  those  early  Moravian  days  it  was  regarded  a  necessary 
requisite  for  any  church  organist  to  play  all  chorales  from 
memory  and  in  any  key  required.  If  he  could  not  do  this,  he 
was  not  regarded  as  competent.  I  he  minister  always  sang  the 
hymns  by  heart,  and  it  was  expected  of  any  organist  to  fall  in, 
in  the  right  key,  and  to  play  along  wherever  the  minister  chose 
to  begin  his  singing. 

Because  of  economic  conditions  just  prior  to  the  Revolution, 
children  supported  by  congregations  were  taken  out  of  insti¬ 
tutions  as  early  as  possible  and  pushed  to  maturity.  In  conse¬ 
quence,  in  his  thirteenth  year  John  Till  was  sent  to  Bethlehem 
to  learn  the  profession  of  nailsmith.  He  had  no  opportunity 
to  choose  for  himself  but  was  obliged  to  do  as  directed.  The 
work  made  his  fingers  so  stiff  it  proved  a  great  hindrance  to 
his  musical  practice.  Only  through  daily  exercise  during  the 
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morning  and  evening  devotions  in  the  Brethren’s  House  was  he 
able  to  maintain  his  school  accomplishments. 

Then  the  Revolutionary  W  ar  broke  out.  John  Till,  al¬ 
though  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  was  not  spared.  The  Breth¬ 
ren’s  House  in  Bethlehem  was  evacuated  and  turned  into  a 
military  hospital.  Several  hundred  British  war  captives  were 
quartered  there,  and  John  was  given  nursing  duties.  There  was 
little  time  for  the  practice  of  music. 

After  the  war,  John  continued  as  a  nailsrnith  apprentice. 
There  was  small  satisfaction  in  the  work  and  not  much  com¬ 
pensation.  All  nails  were  made  by  hand.  Although  there  never 
were  enough  nails  to  supply  the  fall  trade,  the  chief  nailsrnith 
always  dismissed  his  helpers  during  the  summer  months.  He 
excused  his  action  by  saying  that  he  was  “too  conscientious  to 
have  a  large  stock  of  nails  on  hand  at  any  one  time.” 

John  Till,  although  not  unwillingly,  was  forced  to  find 
other  work.  He  hired  himself  out  to  do  handiwork  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  many  repairs  needed  everywhere  following  the 
Revolution.  In  this  way  he  learned  carpentry. 

In  1785,  when  John  was  twenty-three  years  old,  one  of  the 
Brethren  spoke  to  him.  “John,  you  have  inborn  musical  talents 
which  you  are  neglecting.  You  owe  it  to  your  Creator  and  the 
Congregation  to  bring  your  great  abilities  into  practice.  You 
should  do  school  service  with  the  children.” 

John,  unlike  his  father,  felt  that  he  was  not  capable  of 
service  among  children.  Like  all  good  Moravians,  lie  took  his 
problem  to  God.  “I  have  been  called,  Almighty  God,  and  I  must 
not  decline.  Grant  me  grace  to  handle  the  children,  O  Father,  to 
handle  them  with  wisdom  and  discretion.”  Trusting  in  God’s 
support,  Till  accepted  the  call. 

The  matter  of  raising  the  musical  standards  was  commended 
especially  to  Till.  He  opened  a  piano  and  violin  school  for  the 
children  of  Bethlehem.  His  quarterly  wage  was  eight  dollars. 
This  was  one  of  the  first  schools  of  its  kind  in  America. 

As  the  years  passed,  John  thought  of  marriage.  He  was  a 
novice  in  the  field  of  love  and  knew  no  woman  he  might  ap- 
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proach.  He  took  the  matter  up  with  the  Brethren  ami  they 
promised  to  find  him  a  suitable  bride.  The  name  of  Sister  Maria 
Leinbach,  who  lived  in  the  small  town  of  Lititz,  Pennsylvania, 
was  mentioned.  She  was  expected  in  Bethlehem  about  this  time, 
and  if  John  met  the  lady  and  felt  any  inclination  toward  her, 
the  Church  Conference  agreed  to  take  the  matter  into  decision 
by  lot. 

However,  Sister  Leinbach’s  visit  to  Bethlehem  was  post¬ 
poned  constantly,  and  the  General  Helpers’  Conference  urged 
John  to  go  to  Lititz  and  be  married  there  at  once.  John  was  to 
be  given  the  necessary  credentials  to  the  Conference  in  Lititz 
and  traveling  expenses. 

John  had  heavy  misgivings  about  the  whole  thing.  He  had 
no  idea  whether  Sister  Leinbach  would  feel  the  least  bit  kindly 
toward  him.  He  felt  that  he  should  forget  the  entire  suggestion 
and  find  someone  in  Bethlehem  or  Nazareth  who  would  marry 
him.  Also,  the  latter  plan  would  save  him  traveling  costs.  John 
was  a  practical  soul. 

The  Brethren  disagreed,  and  John  was  persuaded  to  go  to 
Lititz.  He  started  on  his  bride-seeking  tour  with  a  heavy  heart. 

Once  in  Lititz,  John  sought  out  the  congregation  helper 
(pastor),  who  was  also  a  bishop  of  the  Brethren’s  church.  He 
was  known  as  Brother  I  luebner.  After  listening  to  John’s  re¬ 
quest,  the  pastor  said  with  great  coldness,  “We  do  not  know 
you,  Brother  Till.” 

“Here  are  my  credentials  from  the  Conference  in  Beth¬ 
lehem,”  John  said. 

“How  do  1  know  they  are  honest?”  Huebner  asked.  “Be¬ 
sides,  Sister  Leinbach  has  moved  into  the  Sisters’  House  to  be 
trained  as  a  choir  sister.  It  will  hurt  her  very  much  if  she  is 
disturbed  at  this  time  in  her  choir  training." 

John  was  stunned  and  confused.  “The  Bethlehem  Confer¬ 
ence  instructed  me  to  come  here.  I  am  onlv  following  their 
dictates.” 

“They  have  not  instructed  you  correctly,”  Huebner  said. 
“They  should  not  have  taken  Sister  Leinbach  into  considera- 
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tion  with  the  lot.  Then  your  useless  journey  to  Lititz  wrould 
not  have  occurred.” 

At  this  point  John  lost  his  temper.  “I  want  you  to  under¬ 
stand,  Brother  Huebner,  that  the  Bethlehem  Conference  knows 
perfectly  well  what  the  congregation  regulations  arc,  and  as  a 
bishop  of  the  Brethren’s  Church  you  have  no  respect  for  the 
congregation  spirit  or  you  would  not  talk  as  you  do.” 

John’s  temper  got  him  now  here.  Maria  Leinbach  remained 
in  her  choir  loft  and  her  hapless  suitor  returned  to  Bethlehem. 
To  add  to  his  wToes,  he  never  received  any  reimbursement  for 

r 

his  traveling  expenses. 

On  December  i,  1795,  John  Till  married  1  lizabeth  Frey, 
in  Nazareth.  It  wras  she  w  ho  was  my  great-great-grandmother. 
They  had  two  children,  Tabea  and  Jacob.  The  father  sup¬ 
ported  his  family  with  his  carpentry  and  when  Jacob  was  old 
enough  to  learn  the  piano-making  business,  in  Philadelphia,  it 
became  the  principal  occupation  of  lather  and  son. 

At  the  time  the  Moravian  church  in  I  lope,  New  Jersey,  was 
dismantled,  its  set  of  sackbuts  w  as  brought  to  Bethlehem.  In 
1818,  they  w^ere  put  to  use.  John  and  nineteen-year-old  Jacob 
wrere  asked  to  play  the  bass.  At  the  Easter  festival  of  that  year, 
for  the  first  time  in  America,  three  sets  of  trombones  were 
played.  The  novel  combination  of  twelve  instruments  made 
musical  history.  John  and  Jacob  Till  remained  members  of  this 
original  Trombone  Choir. 

It  w*as  not  easy  to  be  a  Moravian  trombonist.  The  choir 
members  were  called  on  constantly.  They  played  throughout 
the  year,  day  or  night,  as  necessity  demanded  and  in  all  kinds 
of  wreather.  They  had  to  climb  the  steep  steps  to  the  church 
belfry,  and  often,  in  wintertime,  the  moisture  in  their  trom¬ 
bones  froze,  making  it  extremely  difficult  to  play  the  instru¬ 
ments. 

John  Till,  while  performing  outstandingly  on  his  trombone 
for  years,  wrote  his  anthems,  liturgies,  and  chorals.  Fie  copied 
his  yolumes  of  famous  church  music  and  played  in  the  Bethle¬ 
hem  Philharmonic.  He  performed  as  church  oryanist.  On 
November  19,  1844,  this  father  among  musicians  passed  away 
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in  his  eighty-second  year  and  was  buried  in  the  Bethlehem 
Moravian  cemetery  with  full  musical  honors. 

Jacob  Till,  son  of  John,  was  very  much  like  his  renowned 
father.  His  taste  and  fondness  for  music  led  him  to  adopt  it 
professionally.  He  was  less  religious  than  John,  far  less  pious 
than  the  elder  Jacob,  but  more  the  musician  than  either. 
It  was  this  Jacob  who  led  the  Columbia  Band,  who  wrote  the 
‘'Grand  March,”  and  who  caused  the  Library  of  Congress 
Music  Division  head  to  rail  at  me  for  tossing  away  his  Moravian 
compositions. 

This  gentle,  bewhiskered  Moravian  could  not  get  enough 
of  music.  In  addition  to  his  local  band  activities,  he  was  con¬ 
stantly  sought  to  perform  in  distant  cities.  He  played  the  clari¬ 
net.  As  an  active  member  of  the  Bethlehem  Philharmonic  So¬ 
ciety,  he  also  played  the  piano  and  the  violin.  He  was  church 
organist  and  like  his  father  played  any  wind  or  stringed  instru¬ 
ment  the  occasion  required. 

Musically,  Jacob  Till  was  best  known  as  a  trombonist.  Once 
he  became  a  member  of  the  historic  Trombone  Choir  of  1818, 
he  continued  in  it  actively  for  fifty-two  years.  After  he  was 
too  feeble  to  play  his  instrument,  with  the  same  regularity  he 
attended  the  Bethlehem  Easter  Sunrise  Services,  in  which  he 
had  also  participated  for  more  than  a  half  century. 

At  Easter,  in  1881,  as  usual  “Pappy”  Till  was  seen  standing 
on  the  green,  northeast  of  the  Moravian  church  where  the  old 
willow  trees  shimmered  in  the  early  spring  moonlight.  He 
waited  for  the  return  of  the  choir  of  trombonists  who  had  gone 
to  awaken  the  members  of  the  congregation  and  call  them  to 
the  Resurrection  Service.  It  was  the  last  ceremony  of  its  kind 
that  Till  ever  attended.  The  following  year,  on  April  9,  1882, 
at  the  same  hour  that  the  beautiful  litany  of  the  Resurrection 
was  being  read  in  the  church  of  his  fathers,  Jacob  Till  jour¬ 
neyed  from  earth  “to  join  the  heavenly  choir.” 

Four  days  later,  Till’s  cortege  passed  in  front  of  the  chapel 
at  Nisky  Elill  Cemetery  in  Bethlehem.  The  Moravian  Trom¬ 
bone  Choir,  with  all  trombones  draped  in  mourning,  quietly 
awaited  to  do  him  honor.  As  the  casket  was  removed  from  the 
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hearse  to  the  bier,  the  trombonists  struck  up  a  solemn  chorale. 
Friends  joined  the  cortege.  Headed  by  the  choir,  the  proces¬ 
sion  moved  on  foot  to  the  family  plot. 

When  the  grave  was  reached,  the  casket,  covered  with  black 
cloth,  was  lifted  from  the  bier.  A  cross  and  crown  of  flowers 
with  two  palm-leaf  branches  rested  on  the  lid.  The  burial 
service,  according  to  the  ritual  of  the  Moravian  Church,  was 
performed  and  hymns  with  trombone  accompaniment  were 
sung.  It  was  a  fitting  requiem  for  the  last  and  most  famous 
member  of  the  original  Moravian  Trombone  Choir. 

The  United  Nations  Club 

Washington,  D.  C.,  should  be  the  most  democratic  city  in 
the  world.  It  tries  hard  and  probably  would  succeed  if  it  were 
not  for  the  people.  Most  of  the  District’s  inhabitants  come  from 
“outer  space”  and  the  large  majority  of  them  are  there  only 
because  they  have  personal  axes  to  grind.  The  little  fellow 
comes  looking  for  easy  security  in  a  government  job.  In  his 
first  days  in  Washington  he  is  thrilled  with  the  beauty  and 
historic  grandeur  of  the  nation’s  capital,  but  the  glitter  is 
quickly  lost  in  the  drab  hunt  for  a  place  to  live,  in  the  usually 
hopeless  quest  for  congenial  friends,  in  the  endless  squabbles 
over  proper  desk  space,  promotion  bitterness,  and  annual  leave. 
The  glory  of  the  city  seldom  seeps  through  with  any  degree 
of  permanency.  The  small-town  attitude  fights  for  recognition 
like  a  jelly  bean  seeking  special  attention  in  a  jar  of  jelly  beans. 
The  result?  A  smothered,  unnoticed,  unhappy  jelly  bean. 

The  majority  of  girls  in  Washington,  with  their  natural 
instincts  driving,  are  on  a  constant  search  for  male  companion¬ 
ship.  The  search  too  frequently  is  fruitless.  Eligible  men  are 
not  too  plentiful  in  the  capital.  One  can  see  loneliness  on  the 
streets,  a  loneliness  that'might  be  cared  for  adequately  if  less 
colorfully  in  the  smaller  home  town. 

In  social  Washington  there  are  three  main  groups.  The  first 
unit  is  made  up  of  the  “what  can  you  do  for  me”  personnel.  The 
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second  group  consists  of  the  social  climbers  who  know  nil  is 
lost  unless  their  names  appear  in  the  paper  frequently.  The 
third  division  includes  the  little  fellows  with  no  social  position 
but  some  ingenuity  and  a  very  strong  desire  to  get  in  the  swim. 
The  latter  group  takes  in  the  unorganized  “crash  the  party” 
boys  and  girls.  Embassies  are  the  most  frequent  targets  of  the 
“crash”  set.  The  innocent  foreigners  are  never  quite  sure  of  the 
accuracy  of  their  guest  lists  and  hesitate  to  offend  anyone.  On 
the  fringe  of  the  “crashers”  but  slightly  nearer  the  core  of 
things  are  those  who  beg,  bargain  for,  or  maneuver  invitations 
for  social  functions  in  Washington.  Naturally,  an  invitation 
in  hand  is  an  unquestioned  passport  and  shuts  the  door  on  any 
possible  criticism.  A  frequent  method  used  by  those  outside 
the  pale  is  to  meet  or  phone  the  prospective  hostess  and  say 
bluntly,  “I  have  not  received  my  invitation  to  your  reception 
or  dinner.  So  and  so  has  hers  and  I’m  wondering  if  mine  was 
lost  in  the  mail.  Secretaries  are  so  careless!” 

The  hostess,  caught  with  her  slip  showing,  murmurs,  “I’m 
so  sorry.  I  shall  see  that  yours  is  posted  at  once.”  The  invitation 
is  mailed  with  grumbling  and  received  with  keen  satisfaction. 
It  happens  constantly  in  Washington. 

In  the  true  center  of  the  capital’s  social  whirl  are  those  who 
are  genuinely  wanted,  the  men  and  women  of  importance  and 
position  who  are  desperately  desired  because  they  make  or 
break  a  party.  They  add  to  or  take  from  the  luster  of  those 
paying  for  the  endless  drinks  and  indigestible  canapes.  What 
the  party  can  do  for  these  same  men  and  women  is  seldom  con¬ 
sidered  by  those  extending  the  invitations. 

There  is  always  an  angle  in  Washington.  The  parties  given 
out  of  sheer  friendliness  can  be  counted  monthly  on  one  finder. 
The  parties  scheduled  can  be  measured  in  barrels  of  whiskey, 
hours  of  back-scratching,  and  a  million  toothy,  don’t-give-a- 
damn  howj ado’s.  The  truly  victorious  guests  are  those  who 
win  pictures  in  the  local  society  sections.  That  is  sweet  victory, 
indeed!  One  that  can  be  lived  upon  for  months. 

Aside  from  all  the  hectic,  artificial  striving  to  be  in  the 
center  ring  of  the  Washington  circus,  there  is  an  underlying 
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honesty  in  the  capital,  a  true  desire  for  world  betterment,  a 
genuine  hope  for  a  lasting  brotherhood  of  peoples.  Washington 
is  there  to  help  America  grow  stronger;  not  merely  to  see  that 
wealth  is  piled  up  for  the  individual  but  to  bring  the  freedom  of 
security  into  the  average  home  along  with  the  peace  of  mind 
that  comes  with  spiritual  growth  and  healthy  bodies.  No  one 
can  see  the  simple,  stately  Washington  monument  pointing  to 
the  heavens  like  a  finger  directed  to  God  Almighty  without 
feeling  an  upward  surge  toward  a  cleaner,  happier,  surer  world. 

Washington  is  a  world  promise,  and  to  stand  in  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  at  sunset,  looking  over  the  broad  Potomac  and  feel¬ 
ing  the  dignity,  the  strength,  and  the  sincere  kindliness  toward 
all  peoples  that  lies  within  the  heart  of  Washington,  is  to  know 
that  humanity  is  on  the  upward  march. 

There  is  no  place  in  the  world  where  success  makes  for 
success  more  pronouncedly  than  in  Washington.  My  radio 
script-writing  for  the  Philippine  Embassy  quickly  led  to  other 
assignments.  One  program  involved  all  the  United  Nations 
embassies  and  was  fostered  by  a  young  woman  newly  arrived 
in  the  capital.  It  was  a  luncheon  program  at  a  smart  hotel,  with 
ambassadors  as  speakers,  national  war  heroes  from  foreign  lands, 
motion-picture  celebrities,  and  an  exclusive  style  show,  to  boot. 
The  hotel  ballroom  was  unable  to  accommodate  the  crowd  that 
wanted  to  attend.  If  a  radio  program  once  a  week  could  be  so 
popular,  why  not  form  a  permanent  United  Nations  Club  based 
on  a  similar  format?  The  idea  jelled  and  the  first  United  Nations 
Club  became  a  recognized  social  factor  in  Washington. 

Diplomats,  society  leaders,  statesmen,  and  military  digni¬ 
taries  joined  by  the  hundreds.  All  the  ambassadors  and  ministers 
of  the  United  Nations  sponsored  the  club.  The  goal  was  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  meeting  ground  for  nationals  in  Washington,  a  spot 
where  the  peoples  of  the  world  might  get  together  and  learn 
to  know  each  other. 

Embassies  threw  open  their  doors  to  the  club  members  and 
periodically  provided  native  music  and  native  food.  Costume 
balls  brought  out  colorful  Scottish  plaids,  the  ballet-like  dress 
of  the  Greek  men,  the  saris  of  India,  the  mantillas  of  old  Mexico. 
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Even  the  Russians  were  hospitable  and  invited  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Club  members  for  vodka.  Later  they  withdrew.  The 
White  Russians  put  on  a  benefit  at  the  club  that  did  not  meet 
the  approval  of  the  “no”  boys.  All  members  from  the  Russian 
Embassy  resigned  from  the  club. 

There  were  few  times  at  the  United  Nations  Club  when 
famous  personalities  were  not  present.  General  Carlos  Romulo 
of  the  Philippines  came  often  with  Mrs.  Romulo,  after  her 
widely  publicized  escape  from  the  Japanese.  The  Crown  Prince 
of  Sweden,  with  his  lovely  princess,  was  a  guest  speaker.  Mrs. 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  Secretary  of  State  Edward  R.  Stetti- 
nius,  Speaker  of  the  House  Sam  Rayburn,  and  countless  others 
who  made  headline  news  were  frequent  visitors.  Sonja  I  lenie, 
Madeleine  Carroll,  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr.,  Marlene  Dietrich, 
and  Clark  Gable  were  among  the  well-known  guests  from  the 
motion-picture  world. 

Each  January,  the  United  Nations  Club  was  included  in 
the  official  programming  for  the  March  of  Dimes  dances  held 
to  foster  the  great  drive  against  polio.  On  the  particular  evening 
of  the  ball,  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  in  the  course  of  her 
rounds,  stopped  at  the  clubhouse  and  talked  briefly.  To  have 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  as  a  guest  speaker  took  a  bit  of  preparing.  Once 
she  promised  to  appear,  there  were  endless  phone  calls  from 
the  White  House  to  take  care  of  the  countless  details. 

Orders  ran:  “The  clubhouse  lobby  must  be  free  when  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  arrives.  No  one  must  stand  in  this  place  or  that.  The 
club  dining  room  must  be  roped  off  completely.  No  person 
may  stand  behind  the  rope.  The  audience  must  remain  a  cer¬ 
tain  distance  from  the  speaker.  Everything  must  be  timed  to  a 
split  second.” 

Secret  Service  men  were  posted  here  and  here  and  here, 
guns  ready.  The  goings  and  comings  of  the  wife  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  were  in  the  nature  of  a  major  production. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  always  arrived  on  schedule,  with  sirens 
screaming  and  a  “Sh!  Sh!  Here  she  comes”  air  filling  the  club¬ 
house.  The  First  Lady  invariably  wore  a  white  evening  dress. 
She  was  wrapped  in  a  long,  white  ermine  cape,  which  she 
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seldom  removed.  1  lie  whole  was  enveloped  in  a  strong,  never- 
give-up-the-ship,  God-bless-our-land  spi ri t.  I  ler  speech  never 
failed  to  he  short,  gracious,  and  generalized.  I  he  applause  re¬ 
ceived  was  polite  and  perfectly  timed.  Immediately  following 
her  talk,  the  audience  rose,  and  Airs.  Roosevelt,  with  a  smile  and 
a  wave,  left  hurriedly,  surrounded  by  her  “click,  click,  on  your 
toes,  men”  bodyguard.  1  he  entire  event  was  formal,  iV.st,  rou- 
tine,  and  slightly  frosty. 

When  President  Harry  S.  Truman  came  into  office,  Mrs. 
Fr uman’s  first  official  social  event  was  her  appearance  at  the 
United  Nations  Club.  Once  her  visit  was  scheduled,  calls  from 
the  White  House  were  awaited.  Nothing  happened.  There  was 
a  complete  silence.  When  the  important  day  came  and  not  one 
detail  had  been  arranged  officially,  everyone  at  the  club  became 
worried.  Perhaps  Airs.  Truman  was  not  coming.  The  thought 
was  most  disturbing  and  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  all  con¬ 
cerned.  The  first  Lady  was  due  at  four  o’clock. 

About  fifteen  minutes  before  arrival  time,  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Club  Reception  Committee  moved  to  the  front  hall.  One 
of  the  members  remarked  that  she  hoped  Airs.  Truman  would 
not  disappoint  us. 

Overhearing  the  words,  an  attendant  answered,  “Airs.  Tru¬ 
man  is  already  here.  She’s  over  in  the  corner  talking  to  a  club 
member.” 


No  police  escort!  No  fuss!  No  feathers!  One  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  members  mentioned  the  simplicity  of  her  arrival  to  Airs. 
Truman.  Bess  looked  surprised  and  said,  “I  was  disappointed 
in  one  way.  I  wanted  to  drive  my  own  car  here  personally.  The 
Secret  Service  wouldn’t  permit  me.  They  insisted  that  they 
must  come  along.” 

Airs.  Truman  stood  in  the  receiving  line  for  over  two  hours 
and  smiled  the  entire  time.  1  he  informality  was  delightful  and 
proved  quite  a  contrast, 

1  he  United  Nations  Club  was  an  embryo  “Brotherhood  of 
the  AVorld.”  It  showed  in  its  small  way  how  nationals  from  all 
directions  wanted  to  get  along  with  each  other.  There  were 
marriages  among  the  members.  Lasting  friendships  were 
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formed.  There  was  a  vast  exchange  of  ideas,  and  individual 
customs  were  observed,  understood,  and  appreciated.  Men  and 
women  returned  to  their  native  lands  remembering  the  United 
Nations  Club  as  their  only  real  home  in  America. 

The  club’s  slo  gan,  “Friendships  among  people  for  peace 
among  nations,”  was  a  living  seed  planted  in  the  minds  of  hun¬ 
dreds,  and  the  seed  germinated.  The  club  prospered  until  the 
old  devil,  Personal  Ambition,  began  to  show  his  horns. 

There  were  members  of  the  United  Nations  Club  who 
could  not  stand  a  flourishing  organization  built  on  clean, 
healthy  world  democracy.  The  view  was  too  lofty  and  much 
too  far-reaching  for  them.  The  glory  and  the  good  involved 
spread  over  too  wide  an  area  and  included  far  too  many  un¬ 
knowns.  Why  bother  about  the  “little  fellow”?  Why  work 
for  a  vague,  idealistic  future  when  a  very  material  present 
offered  so  much? 

The  United  Nations  Club  provided  a  set-up  that  could  be 
directed  toward  immediate  and  definite  individual  gains.  “Only 
a  fool  passes  up  what  the  gods  offer”  was  the  unexpressed  but 
very  discernible  attitude  of  the  ambitious  ones.  The  power  to 
take  and  the  love  of  intrigue  moved  the  selfish.  “We  can  do 
as  we  please,”  they  thought  unwisely.  “No  one  will  ever  sus¬ 
pect  us.  We  are  the  clever  ones.  The  less  fortunate  accept  what 
we  do  and  are  grateful  to  be  among  us.” 

“Throw  out  this  one  and  that,”  was  the  battle  cry.  “He  or 
she  is  not  important!  We  must  have  an  exclusive  club  —  one 
composed  of  our  own  set.  Weed  out  the  undesirables!  Lock 
the  doors!  Spend  money!  We  are  the  ones  who  arc  necessary. 
We  can  run  this  club  in  our  way.  We  shall  put  in  the  driver’s 
seat  whom  we  wish.  To  hell  with  world  friendships,  peace  and 
stuff!  That’s  for  the  great  unwashed.” 

And  so  it  went.  Knots  were  drawn.  Cliques  were  formed. 
A  rope  was  tied  around  the  throat  of  one  infant  world-brother- 
hood  movement.  What  happened?  The  baby  died,  but  as  he 
choked  to  death  the  opportunities  for  achieving  personal  power 
desired  by  the  selfish  were  snuffed  out  with  him. 

The  basic  cause  of  the  demise  of  the  United  Nations  Club 
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in  Washington  was  something  the  grasping  ones  never  under¬ 
stood.  The  identical  lesson  has  been  taught  a  million  times  from 
the  sinking  of  Atlantis  to  the  death  of  the  most  recent  dictator. 
Trusting  individuals  may  be  tricked  for  a  time.  They  may  be 
trod  upon,  outnumbered,  outmaneuvered,  but  there  is  an  in¬ 
vincible  core  of  truth  and  justice  in  this  universe  that  eventually 
rises  to  the  surface  and  takes  command  of  the  situation.  Nothin? 
and  no  one  can  stop  it.  The  fools  are  those  who  think  they  can. 
The  weak  ones  are  those  who  try  —  who  always  lose  in  the  final 
sprint. 

There  was  a  handsome  little  Frenchman  who  came  to  the 
United  Nations  Club  to  assist  in  the  management  of  the  dining 
room.  Just  out  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  a  naturalized 
citizen  by  his  enlistment,  he  brought  his  talent,  his  charm,  and 
his  world-wide  experience  to  the  club.  Like  many  Europeans, 
he  knew  languages  —  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  Portuguese. 
What  he  did  to  English  was  something  else  again.  1  Iis  name 
was  Jacques  Aimi. 

Jacques  called  all  women  beautiful  and  all  men  distin¬ 
guished.  He  promoted  Navy  captains  to  admirals  and  Army 
lieutenants  to  generals.  “L’amour,  tou jours  kamour”  was  his 
approach,  but  that  was  as  far  as  it  went.  He  dangled  pros¬ 
pective  romance  before  the  noses  of  the  feminine  contingent 
and  then  sneaked  out  the  back  door  and  went  home  to  read. 

Jacques  became  a  bulwark  of  the  United  Nations  Club.  His 
food  was  fabulous,  his  smile  infectious,  his  outlook  interna¬ 
tional,  and  his  speech  uproarious.  Constantly  he  told  his  guests 
that  he  was  about  to  serve  them  “the  best  dinner  they  never 
had.”  According  to  Jacques,  anyone  trying  to  involve  the  next 
fellow  was  “passing  the  bucket.”  What  was  questionable,  the 
gentleman  classified  as  “something  fishing.”  One  day  he  an¬ 
nounced  blithely  that  it  was  “so  cold,  you  could  see  your  hali¬ 
tosis.”  Speaking  of  his  health  one  evening,  Jacques  said  that  he 
had  “never  felt  so  better”  in  all  his  life. 

Members  supported  the  United  Nations  Club  dining  room 
because  of  Jacques.  The  dining  room  supported  the  club.  The 
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little  Frenchman  was  idealistic.  He  liked  the  freedom  America 
represented,  the  eternal  surge  toward  better  things  lying  at  the 
bottom  of  that  freedom,  the  unlimited  opportunity  provided 
for  everyone  to  work  toward  his  own  goal,  the  mighty  equali¬ 
ties  woven  in  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  whole. 

Jacques  liked  the  idea  of  “Friendship  among  peoples  for 
peace  among  nations.”  When  he  saw  his  ideal  being  kicked  in 
the  teeth  by  the  personally  ambitious  ones,  he  resented  it  and  ex¬ 
pressed  that  resentment.  Those  in  power  brooked  no  opposi¬ 
tion,  certainly  not  opposition  coming  from  a  little  foreigner 
running  a  club  dining  room.  Heavens  no!  “Get  rid  of  him!” 
they  screamed  in  their  cultured  voices.  “Out!  Out!  Use  any 
excuse.  We’ll  run  the  United  Nations  Club  our  way,”  they 
said.  “We  don’t  need  any  Frenchman  to  tell  us  what  to  do.  Out 
with  him!  Quickly!” 

And  Frere  Jacques  found  himself  on  the  sidewalk  after  the 
verbal  equivalent  of  a  swift  kick  in  the  seat  of  his  well-cut 
trousers. 

The  “little  fellows”  at  the  club  heard  the  resounding  “kick.” 
The  “big  fellows,”  many  of  whom  were  Jacques’  friends, 
listened  to  the  hue  and  cry.  Pressure  totally  unknown  and  un¬ 
expected  was  turned  on,  and  in  less  than  a  week  Jacques  was 
asked  to  return. 

On  the  surface,  things  continued  in  their  old  style  but 
resentment  lingered.  There  were  those  who  refused  to  believe 
that  they  were  not  the  controlling  power  in  a  club  organized 
to  forget  power  and  recognize  equality.  Hate  festered  where 
brotherhood  was  superficially  idealized.  Mercenaries  wormed 
their  way  in  with  an  air  of  humble  sincerity  to  push  their  wares 
and  obtain  fat  profits  from  unsuspecting  foreigners.  In  a  demo¬ 
cratic  capital  of  a  free  land,  personal  ambition  sold  world 
friendship  miles  down  the  river. 

Jacques  could  not  take  it.  He  left  the  United  Nations  Club. 

I  married  Jacques. 

The  United  Nations  Club  grew  smaller  and  smaller. 
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While  I  was  connected  with  the  United  Nations  Club, 
writing  its  radio  programs  and  directing  the  club’s  Foreign 
Language  School,  a  cousin  of  mine  died.  She  was  Alary  jcsup 
Sitgreaves,  daughter  of  Colonel  Lorenzo  Sitgreaves  and  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Sam  Sitgreaves.  Unlike  Sam,  Alary  had  money, 
plenty  of  it,  inherited  from  her  mother’s  side  of  the  family. 

There  were  many  things  that  were  surprising  about  Alary. 
She  died  in  1940,  and  yet  her  grandfather  had  been  a  member 
of  Washington’s  Congress,  i  he  complete  life  span  of  the  three 
generations,  consisting  of  Sam,  Lorenzo,  and  Alary,  was  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  years,  ranging  from  pre- Revolution¬ 
ary  days  to  the  year  1940.  Sam  was  forty-five  years  old  when 
Lorenzo,  his  youngest  son,  was  born.  Lorenzo,  was  forty-eight 
years  old  when  Alary  arrived.  Alary  lived  to  be  eighty-two. 

At  one  time  Alary  owned  one  third  of  the  Alammoth  Cave 
of  Kentucky.  The  cave  was  operated  by  her  mother’s  people, 
for  years.  At  her  death,  Alary  left  thousands  of  dollars  to  Audu¬ 
bon  societies,  to  orphans’  homes,  to  chauffeurs  and  to  maids. 
A  very  special  bequest  of  ninety  thousand  dollars  was  given  to 
the  Washington  Cathedral  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
money  was  to  be  used  for  a  “Sitgreaves  addition”  to  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  library.  The  books  belonging  to  Samuel  and  Lorenzo  were 
included  in  the  bequest.  To  date,  the  library  has  not  been  built. 
Eventually  a  brass  plate  on  the  library  door  will  bear  the  name 
of  Colonel  Lorenzo  Sitgreaves  and  a  painting  of  him  as  well  as 
the  Saint  Alemin  portrait  of  Sam  will  hang  inside. 

Alary  was  sickly  most  of  the  time  and  emotionally  lived  on 
paper.  Life  as  it  touched  her  has  come  down  on  carefully  writ¬ 
ten  pages  confined  in  neatly  opened  envelopes.  Her  background 
was  cultured.  Her  maternal  grandfather  at  one  time  assisted 
Henry  Clay.  In  Alary’s  trunks  were  found  historic  Clay  papers 
thought  to  be  out  of  existence. 

Alary  was  born  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  1858.  After  the 
death  of  her  father,  she  and  her  mother  settled  in  Boston  be¬ 
cause  they  believed  the  air  of  social  Chestnut  Hill  to  be  “more 
bracing.” 
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Mary  was  a  distinguished-looking  woman,  tall,  slender,  with 
white  hair  drawn  straight  back  from  her  temples.  She  spoke 
French  and  Italian  fluently,  and  for  fifty  years  spent  much  of 
her  time  on  the  Continent.  When  Mary  was  fifty-four,  her 
mother  died.  The  lady  had  lived  a  long,  sheltered  life.  Mary 
paid  the  price.  As  an  only  child,  she  had  been  tied  to  her  moth¬ 
er’s  handmade  apron  strings  for  over  a  half  century. 

A  letter  written  by  M ary  when  she  was  in  her  early  twenties 
indicates  the  situation.  Postmarked  “Cobourg,  1880,”  it  carries 
this  faint  cry: 

It  is  so  exceedingly  quiet  here,  that  my  letters  must 
be  stupid.  I  never  saw  anything  to  equal  the  lack  of 
enterprise  and  energy  in  the  people  stopping  in  this 
inn.  rhey  seem  to  be  absolutely  incapable  of  getting- 
up  anything  and  nothing  is  done  in  the  evening  as  a 
general  rule,  but  card  playing.  As  I  detest  cards,  I 
usually  do  nothing  whatever. 

Last  evening,  we  had  a  little  variety.  A  recent 
guest  is  a  “mind-willer.”  Yesterday  she  consented  to 
amuse  us  by  making  people  do  all  sorts  of  things. 
Some  of  the  gentlemen  grew  quite  excited  in  discuss¬ 
ing  the  way  in  which  it  was  done. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  lake  is  so  near,  I  have 
not  been  on  it  yet.  A  great  many  sailing  parties  are 
made  up,  but  neither  Papa  nor  Mamma  will  allow  me 
to  set  foot  on  a  sail  boat.  I  have  had  two  engagements 
to  go  rowing.  It  rained  both  times.  It  is  very  tantaliz¬ 
ing  to  be  so  near  the  water,  and  never  get  on  it! 

Mary  Sitgreaves’  poor  physical  condition  was  not  imagina¬ 
tion.  From  her  girlhood,  her  eyes  were  weak,  and  after  using 
them  for  a  few  minutes  the  pain  became  prohibitive.  Sur¬ 
rounded  by  luxury,  with  cook,  waitress,  gardener,  coachman, 
parlor  and  personal  maids  in  constant  attendance,  Mary  could 
do  little  that  she  cared  to  do  because  of  an  ailing  body. 

As  early  as  1894,  Alary  anticipated  death.  She  lived  until 
1940.  During  her  last  years,  she  was  wholly  confined  cither  to  a 
bed  or  a  wheelchair,  for  to  top  off  a  sickly  life,  there  had  been 
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an  unfortunate  accident.  In  her  late  seventies,  visiting  Italy  for 
a  last  time,  Mary  fell  and  broke  her  back.  She  died  in  her 
Chestnut  Hill  home. 

That  home  was  surrounded  with  the  perfume  of  roses  and 
honeysuckle  and  sheltered  by  great  oaks.  T  he  delicious  shade 
soothed  Mary’s  weak  eyes  and  allowed  her  to  remain  out  of 
doors  during  the  day.  She  adored  lilies-of-the-valley.  She  raised 
some  magnificent  ones  with  stems  ten  inches  long  and  a  dozen 
or  more  huge  bells  on  each  stalk.  Daily,  Mary  and  her  com¬ 
panion  picked  great  bunches  of  exquisite  lilies  and  roses  to  give 
to  friends  and  neighbors.  I  he  beauty  of  nature  was  her  constant 
stimulant,  d  he  books  that  were  read  to  her  were  more  real  than 
life. 

A  sight  that  impressed  Mary  lastingly  occurred  one  summer 
evening  at  Point  Lookout  Club  in  Maine.  Mary  stepped  outside 
before  retiring.  There  was  a  vivid  aurora.  Describing  it,  she 
wrote: 

Wishing  to  sec  it  better,  I  walked  away  a  few 
steps  to  get  a  more  unobstructed  view,  and  turning 
my  eyes  to  the  east,  saw  an  almost  equally  vivid  lunar 
bow  spanning  about  one-third  of  the  heavens.  It  was 
really  a  strange  spectacle  —  brilliant  moonlight,  the 
moon  absolutely  clear  and  intense.  On  the  north  there 
was  a  purple  semi-circle  from  which  shot  up  green 
and  white  streamers  of  light,  and  then  the  immense 
white  bow  to  the  east!  Next  night  the  whole  atmos¬ 
phere  quivered  with  electricity,  and  we  had  a  thun¬ 
derstorm  that  lasted  five  and  one-half  hours. 

A  history-making  storm  at  Mary’s  summer  home  in  Cohas- 
set,  Massachusetts,  also  deeply  etched  itself  in  her  memory. 

A  great  calamity  has  befallen  this  region,  which 
bears  on  me  with  staggering  weight.  For  48  hours, 
it  has  rained,  usually  in  torrents.  1  he  temperature  at 
the  earth  levels  has  ranged  between  26  and  3 1  degrees 
so  that  the  rain  freezes  as  it  falls.  The  country  is 
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devastated  and  my  little  place  which  I  have  grown 
to  love  so  well,  on  which  I  have  spent  so  much  care 
and  interest,  is  utterly,  irretrievably  ruined.  I  he 
money  is  of  no  consequence. 

Through  both  of  these  days  and  nights,  I  have 
listened  to  the  crashing  down  of  the  trees  under  the 
weight  of  ice  swayed  by  an  unremitting  and  remorse¬ 
less  wind.  All  of  my  trees  are  either  down  or  so 
broken  and  mutilated  that  they  look  like  pictures  of 
the  devastated  regions  of  France. 

There  is  nothing  else  in  Massachusetts  that  I  care 
a  button  about,  and  only  recently  when  lying  in  bed 
ill,  1  looked  out  with  pleasure  on  the  graceful  outlines 
of  the  trees  and  saw  the  sunset  through  their  branches. 

I  shall  never  want  to  look  out  of  a  window  here  again. 

Mary’s  lack  of  physical  endurance  as  well  as  her  stilted 
background  prevented  her  from  mixing  with  people  in  gen¬ 
eral.  In  consequence,  her  attitude  at  times  was  narrow,  sarcastic, 
removed.  Her  reaction  to  summer  guests  at  a  fashionable  inn 
was  typical. 

This  place  is  about  the  dullest  I  ever  came  across, 
but  the  surroundings  are  enchanting.  Whether  walk¬ 
ing  or  driving,  one  can  hardly  go  amiss.  Most  of  the 
people  are  simply  monstrous  rich!  I  feel  as  if  I  knew 
for  the  first  time  intimately,  those  who  inhabit  the 
fine  houses  whose  numbers  do  not  appear  in  the  Blue 
Book  or  on  the  Elite  List.  There  are  a  few  nice  ones 
of  course,  who  for  the  most  part  keep  very  much  to 
themselves. 

Some  simple  souls  who  sit  at  our  table,  frankly 
avow  their  malaise  in  seeing  people  about  them  with 
whom  they  are  not  acquainted.  They  speak  of  their 
desires  to  extend  their  acquaintances  indiscriminately. 

One  of  the  daughters  expressed  to  me  her  preference 
for  the  delightful  inhabitants  of  Illinois  because  they 
haven’t  “the  reserve  of  the  east.” 
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Another  preposterous  little  doll  of  a  woman,  ter¬ 
ribly  overdressed  and  with  a  big,  slouching  husband, 
is  from  Maryland.  She  rejoices  in  the  distinctive  name 
of  “Jones.”  When  not  defended  by  his  presence 
against  possible  approaches  on  our  part,  she  barricades 
herself  with  a  large  book  from  which  she  only  looks 
up  to  eat.  At  mealtime  now,  it  is  at  once  very  ridicu¬ 
lous  and  very  stupid. 

A  Mrs.  Warren  has  “a  cottage”  not  far  from  the 
inn.  It  somehow  reminds  me  of  her  diamonds  that  she 
wears  at  the  Children’s  Home  Tea.  At  first,  1  took  her 
house  for  a  hotel,  more  particularly  because  of  a 
flagstaff  planted  on  the  most  conspicuous  point  of 
the  rocks  jutting  into  the  sea  beyond  her  grounds. 

Such  taste! 

Yet  these  people  are  goodnatured  and  well-man¬ 
nered  but  their  negative  side  affords  me  most  enjoy¬ 
ment.  The  way  in  which  they  have  contrived  to  avoid 
all  knowledge  of  the  world,  or  of  men,  or  of  books,  is 
truly  astonishing.  And  they  are  so  contented  and 
unsuspicious  of  any  lacuna,  that  it  is  delicious. 

For  diversion,  I  have  been  varying  bird-studies  with 
the  hunting  of  ferns.  1  have  a  book  and  find  identify¬ 
ing  them  very  interesting.  Each  new  path  that  one 
enters  upon  in  this  way,  seems  to  give  one  an  added 
sense.  I  always  like  to  have  an  object  in  walks  —  it 
gives  point  and  quickens  all  one’s  interests. 

Mary  loved  birds.  Once  she  apologized, 

If  my  letter  is  erratic,  you  may  account  for  it  by 
my  bird’s  antics  as  he  insists  on  walking  over  the  paper 
and  snatching  at  my  pen.  I  was  in  town  this  morning 
and  the  poor  little  creature  was  so  dejected  that  I  had 
to  let  him  out  to  console  him.  I  really  can’t  write  with 
this  yellow  snip  abroad! 

While  Mary  Sitgreaves’  attitude  toward  fellow  hotel 
guests  might  have  been  unduly  critical,  she  was  thoroughly 
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considerate  of  her  personal  staff.  Once  when  planning  a  New 
York  trip  it  was  necessary  to  hire  a  new  laundress  rather 
hurriedly.  When  the  girl  had  been  in  the  house  but  two  days, 
Mary  heard  Iter  coughing  badly.  The  following  morning  the 
laundress  was  unable  to  work.  Mary  wouldn’t  think  of  leaving 
a  sick  stranger  in  her  home,  but  she  also  hated  to  send  her  to 
a  lonely  room  with  no  one  to  care  for  her.  Consequently 
Mary  spent  hours  on  the  telephone  trying  to  locate  doctors 
and  hospital  space. 

As  a  result  of  the  extra  effort  and  worry,  Mary  went  off 
to  New  York  in  poor  condition.  On  the  trip,  with  two  hours 
still  to  go  to  reach  the  metropolis,  she  became  ill.  Mary  went 
as  planned  to  the  home  of  a  friend,  where  she  was  given  the 
entire  third  floor  with  a  sitting  room,  two  bedrooms,  and  a 
bath.  Her  breakfast  was  brought  to  her  each  morning.  While 
her  situation  for  resting  could  not  have  been  improved,  she 
was  so  upset  physically  by  the  sickness  of  her  unknown  laun¬ 
dress  that  she  could  not  recover  from  the  fatigue  of  her  effort 
to  help.  She  was  forced  to  return  to  Boston  with  her  own 
New  York  mission  unaccomplished. 

Considerate  as  Mary  was  of  her  help,  any  dullness  on  their 
part  always  exasperated  her.  Once,  when  having  double  win¬ 
dows  put  on,  she  expressed  her  impatience  in  a  letter. 

It’s  always  a  bore,  for  the  men  are  so  stupid.  They 
can’t  see  the  numbers  on  the  frames  until  they  have 
tried  the  wrong  ones.  As  one  of  the  men  dreadfully 
boggled  my  boardwalk,  I  showed  him  the  numbers  of 
the  sections  and  asked  him  why  he  couldn’t  see  them. 

The  man  answered  deprecatingly,  “I  have  never 
put  this  walk  down  before.” 

Whereupon  I  asked  him  gravely,  “How  often  do 
you  suppose  1  have?” 

The  man’s  look  of  utter  defeat  and  bewilderment 
was  inexpressibly  funny. 

In  1909,  Mary  Sitgreaves  met  her  initial  version  of  the  then 
‘‘modern  clubwoman.”  Her  reaction  was  caustic. 
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Up  at  Peterboro,  I  came  across  the  first  of  the 
American  type  of  Amazon  with  whom  I  have  had 
direct  contact  —  though  they  figure  largely  in  the 
“Woman’s  Page”  of  the  newspapers.  It  is  quite  the 
most  obnoxious  native  animal  that  I  know  of!  This 
one  had  taken  for  her  special  field  of  operations,  “Pur¬ 
ity”  —  on  the  stage  and  in  other  directions.  Of  this, 
her  favorite  theme,  she  discoursed  with  a  crudeness 
which  I  found  unbearable,  and  so  I  left  her. 

This  particular  clubwoman  spends  her  time  finding 
moral  flaws  in  things  that  come  under  her  notice  and 
calling  up  the  presidents  of  other  clubs  of  the  federa¬ 
tion  to  put  them  on  the  scent.  She  is  possessed  of  the 
confidence  of  unfathomable  ignorance  and  considers 
violence  virtuous.  It  is  largely  thanks  to  her  class  that 
the  Canteen  was  abolished  and  that  St.  Gaudens’  inno¬ 
cent  babies  designed  for  the  Public  Library  here,  had 
to  be  given  up.  I  his  particular  fury  is  going  down 
to  the  North  Shore  to  shake  hands  with  William 
Howard  Taft  this  summer.  This  inestimable  privi¬ 
lege  has  been  earned  by  him  on  the  strength  of  his 
having  left  the  theatre  one  night  because  of  the  play. 

In  line  with  Mary’s  attitude  toward  her  contemporary  club¬ 
woman  was  her  idea  of  the  new  “Social  Service  thing”  that 
was  springing  up.  Mary  regarded  it  with  suspicion  because 
in  her  part  of  the  world,  at  least,  social  service  was  a  paid, 
professional  affair.  Mary  objected  strongly  and  on  very  definite 
grounds  to  commercializing  “the  quality  of  mercy.”  As  a  choice 
of  issues,  she  preferred  less  efficiency. 

Mary  did  not  inherit  her  grandfather  Samuel  Sitgreaves’ 
broad  political  viewpoint.  I  Icr  country  was  the  thirteen  orig¬ 
inal  states.  She  was  keenly  interested  in  politics  even  though 
she  never  seemed  to  be  happy  about  the  way  things  were 
handled.  She  considered  Cleveland  an  ass.  When  Bryan  and 
McKinley  battled  it  out  on  the  Free  Silver  issue,  Alary  be¬ 
lieved  the  Democratic  Party  was  decadent  and  revolutionary 
and  she  hoped  its  platform  would  sink. 
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In  19 1 5,  in  the  Wilson  administration,  the  note  sent  to  Great 
Britain  sickened  Mary. 

Like  the  Congressional  Record,  it  is  of  course, 
primarily  for  voters.  But  that  we  should  now  invoke 
the  Hague  decrees,  and  our  “duty  to  neutral  inter¬ 
ests,  makes  me  literally  writhe.  I  have  been  suffering 
from  an  amazed  wonder  that  no  public  opinion  awoke 
in  this  country  to  check  the  flood  of  disingenuous 
verbiage,  when  suddenly  it  has  been  borne  in  on  me 
that  there  is  not,  never  has  been,  and  probably  never 
will  be  any  such  thing  as  “public  opinion/ 

There  are  the  primal  instincts  of  self-interest  which 
stir  when  physical  discomfort  rouses  mobs  into  action; 
but  the  rest  is  Action.  Only  when  some  individual 
will  is  strong  enough  to  send  a  spark  through  the 
formless  vapour  of  the  public  mind,  is  there  fusion  or 
explosion  as  the  case  may  be. 

This  time  we  have  had  an  amorphous  weight  stifling 
all  suggestions  of  feeling,  the  will  to  negation;  and 
this  acting  contrari-wise  to  the  other  sort  of  will, 
has  neutralized  all  the  inchoate  flickerings  of  senti¬ 
ment,  and  given  time  for  the  constant  primal  instincts 
of  self-interest  and  self-preservation  to  reassert  them¬ 
selves.  This  is  the  psychology  and  philosophy  of  our 
present  attitude. 

A  year  or  more  late,  still  vitriolic  as  far  as  Woodrow  Wilson 
was  concerned,  Mary  received  top  position  on  the  editorial 
page  of  the  New  York  Tribune ,  March  28,  1917,  for  a  letter 
headed  “Support  the  President/  and  subheaded  “How  Can 
Patriotic  Americans  Do  So  Unless  He  Acts! 

Is  it  not  time  that  the  vague  and  ambiguous  phrase, 
“Support  the  President/*  be  exchanged  for  something 
more  deflnitely  consonant  with  the  present  crisis? 

Are  we  to  support  the  Chief  Executive  in  his  perpetual 
policy  of  vacillation,  the  while  Germany  prepares  to 
crush  us?  It  is  time  that  this  should  end,  time  that  we 
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should  alike  in  our  newspapers  and  in  our  public 
meetings  have  done  with  disastrous  subterfuges,  and 
make  known  to  the  President  that  his  present  course 
arouses  our  gravest  misgivings,  and  that  as  a  guarantee 
not  only  of  our  safety  but  of  his  good  faith,  we  de¬ 
mand  on  our  part,  that  he  forthwith  remove  Mr.  Baker 
and  Mr.  Daniels  from  the  posts  for  which  they  are 
so  glaringly  unfit. 

The  7 lib mie  editor  wrote  a  personal  note  of  congratula¬ 
tion  to  Mary  on  the  above  explosion. 

Mary  felt  that  Wilson  bandied  billions  as  he  bandied  words, 
and  that  the  continuation  of  his  administration  was  only  an¬ 
other  scene  of  the  carnival  in  which  he  was  kin^,  while  the 
populace  howled.  W  hen  election  time  came,  in  November, 
1918,  Mary  trembled. 

Next  Tuesday  will  prove  whether  a  sufficient  rem¬ 
nant  is  left  from  the  great  men  of  the  past  to  guard  - 
our  precious  heritage,  or  whether  the  dust  of  men¬ 
dacity  and  hypocrisy  which  has  been  thrown' in  our 
^  1  \\  n  our  throats  has  poisoned  the  sources 

°f  011  r  national  character  and  left  11s  mere  willing 
slaves. 

I  am  nearly  wild  that  1  can  do  nothing  except  lie 
awake  and  think  of  it!  I  he  fate  of  the  country  is  at 
stake  as  never  before.  Alas!  Alas!  the  outcome  of 
the  war  —  our  fidelity  to  our  allies  and  our  own  dead 
—  all  our  honour  and  our  faith  in  the  balance!  Al¬ 
though  I  have  forseen  it,  1  could  not  until  it  came, 
know  the  anguish  of  it.  I  daresay  they  would  want  to 
shoot  me  after  the  example  of  their  friends,  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  if  they  knew! 

When  Armistice  Day  arrived,  Mary  was  less  bitter,  but 
her  fears  \\  eie  not  to  be  shouted  down  by  the  impetuous  cheer¬ 
ing.  She  wrote  from  Chestnut  Hill,  November  11,  1918: 

We  were  wakened  last  night,  or  rather  this  a.m. 
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at  3:30,  by  the  noise  of  many  whistles  and  bells  which 
never  stopped  again  until  8  —  so  we  began  the  day 
with  headache  in  consequence.  But  what  matters 
that?  There  is  such  solemnity  in  this  victory,  such 
terrible  crumbling  of  the  fabric  of  government  all 
about  Europe  —  indeed  of  the  very  fabric  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  that  1  felt  like  prayer  and  thanksgiving  more 
than  celebrating.  But  there  was  no  service  arranged 
at  the  church  out  here  as  I  had  hoped;  and  one  couldn’t 
have  got  to  the  Boston  churches  this  afternoon. 

\\  e  drove  to  town  with  a  Hag  in  the  whip  socket! 

And  got  as  far  as  we  could,  far  enough  to  see  about 
a  thousand  sailors  and  as  many  soldiers  drawn  up, 
and  then  marching  to  join  the  column  of  the  parade- 
heard  their  bands,  saw  one  dear  dog  mascot  marching 
beside  some  jackies,  heard  the  shouts  and  then  unable 
to  penetrate  further,  drove  out  of  town  again  feeling 
excited. 

I  am  trying  not  to  think  today  of  the  horrible  spec¬ 
tre  of  anarchy  that  looms  just  ahead.  If  only  we  had 
gone  in  after  the  Lusitania ,  or  they  had  had  a  unified 
command  so  that  the  war  might  have  finished  earlier! 

But  at  least  we  have  victory. 

One  week  after  Armistice  Day,  1918,  Mary  Sitgreaves  pro¬ 
phesied: 

1 

As  defeat  does  not  instantaneously  regenerate  peo¬ 
ple,  the  Germans  will  try  every  foul  means  to  sow 
discord  and  to  get  dishonest  advantage.  They  are  the 
Mr.  Hyde  ’  of  nations  and  can  no  longer  even  coun¬ 
terfeit  good.  1  he  Kaiser  running  away  without  even 
waiting  for  his  wife!  1  he  filthy  horde  of  people  whin¬ 
ing  and  begging  wherever  they  can  no  longer  murder 
and  steal!  They  haven’t  even  the  virtues  of  their 
barbarism.  They  are  decadent  Huns. 

How  tender  our  politicians  already  are  of  Ger¬ 
many’s  well-being!  Flow  eager  they  are  to  save  her 
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from  the  consequence  of  defeat!  They  will  quite  suc¬ 
cessfully  neutralize  all  the  elfort  and  sacrifices  of 
these  bitter  years  since  1914. 

Mary  felt  that  speaking  critically  of  one’s  political  leader 
was  within  the  rights  of  free  government.  She  tried  to  live  her 
life  so  that  she  need  not  apologize  to  anyone.  She  became  old 
in  body  long  before  she  aged  in  spirit. 


Trunk  Lids  Lifted 

Mary  Jesup  Sitgreaves  left  six  dilapidated  trunks  filled  to 
the  top  with  letters,  clippings,  invitations,  and  mementoes. 
Some  of  the  letters  were  tied  in  neat  packets,  but  most  of  the 
contents  of  the  trunks  were  in  utter  confusion,  for  careless 
stamp  collectors  had  ransacked  them. 

To  tell  chronologically  what  those  trunks  held  would  take 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  living.  A  past  colored  by  proud 
generals  who  fought  the  Indians  and  stopped  the  British!  By 
slaves  born  in  bondage,  sold  at  auction,  and  mourned  in  death! 
By  caves  discovered  and  fortunes  made!  By  family  quarrels 
and  deep  devotion  that  hardened  arteries  or  expanded  hearts 
over  generations! 

In  one  corner  of  a  trunk  was  a  pile  of  invitations  to  White 
House  balls  that  starred  the  social  calendar  when  bustles  were 
fresh  and  gentlemen  sported  seal-trimmed  coats.  Some  of  the 
invitations  to  the  receptions  held  by  President  and  Mrs.  Grover 
Cleveland  were  handwritten. 

Lace-edged  cards  bearing  the  names  of  midshipmen  told  of 
gay  whirls  at  the  Annapolis  Naval  Academy  in  1861.  A  tiny 
red,  white  and  blue  dance  program  dated  1 868  recalled  an  event 
in  honor  of  Admiral  Farragut  and  his  officers.  On  the  back  of 
the  list  of  quadrilles,  polkas,  lancers,  and  valses  were  the  pen¬ 
ciled  words:  “I  can  not  live  without  you.”  Foreign  cards  dis¬ 
closed  pressed  flowers  perfectly  preserved  for  over  seventy-five 
years. 
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Mary’s  family  had  been  invited  to  attend  the  reinterment  of 
John  Howard  Payne,  author  of  “Home  Sweet  Home,”  when 
his  body  was  returned  to  America  by  battleship,  in  1883.  The 
two  tickets  for  platform  seats  at  Oak  Hill  Cemetery,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  remained  in  the  trunk  unused.  Calling  cards  of  Ad¬ 
miral  and  Mrs.  Dewey  were  tucked  away. 

A  letter  from  General  Jesup  to  his  granddaughter  when 
she  was  quite  young  told  a  pathetic  story: 

I  received  from  your  aunt,  the  three  cents  you  sent 
me  for  the  poor  children.  When  I  received  the  money, 
these  little  children  had  been  made  comfortable  with 
plenty  of  clothes  and  enough  to  eat,  so  I  thought  I 
would  find  some  other  child  to  give  your  money  to. 

One  night  about  midnight  my  brother  was  passing 
down  a  New  York  street.  It  was  bitter  cold  and  snow 
was  on  the  ground.  Pie  was  walking  very  fast  to  keep 
warm.  He  passed  two  girls  sitting  on  a  stoop.  They 
held  up  a  tidy  to  him  —  the  kind  used  to  cover  the 
backs  of  chairs.  He  stopped  and  asked  them  why  they 
were  out  at  that  time  of  night  and  with  so  little  cloth¬ 
ing  on  them. 

The  eldest  answered,  “It  is  either  this  or  nothing 
to  eat.” 

My  brother  bought  the  tidy  which  was  coarse  and 
cost  only  50c.  He  asked  where  they  lived.  They  told 
him,  thanked  him  and  left  immediately.  The  next  day 
my  brother  went  to  find  out  whether  the  girls  told 
the  truth.  He  found  the  whole  family  in  a  small  room, 
but  very  clean  and  very  cold.  There  was  no  fire.  The 
50c  that  he  had  given  them  had  bought  food  for  that 
day.  The  young  girl  was  crocheting  another  tidy  very 
fast  to  sell  that  night. 

“Why  do  you  not  work  at  night  and  sell  in  the  day¬ 
time?”  my  brother  asked. 

“We  have  no  money  for  light,  sir,  and  our  clothes 
are  so  old  to  wear  in  the  street!  A  watchman  is  always 
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near  where  we  sit.  No  one  ever  troubles  us.  Unless  we 
sell  a  tidy  early,  we  stay  out  until  midnight.  If  we  do 
not  sell  one,  we  have  no  food  for  the  next  day.” 

I  gave  your  3c  to  this  child.  It  will  buy  her  half  a 
loaf  of  bread. 

There  was  a  heavy  white  card  in  one  trunk.  The  card  was 
decorated  down  its  right  side  with  a  row  of  colored  satin  baby- 
ribbon  bows.  Beside  each  bow  there  was  a  verse,  completed 
by  the  color  of  the  ribbon. 


If  for  me  your  love  holds  tight 
Send  me  back  this  bow  of 

(White) 

If  of  me  you  sometimes  think 
Send  me  back  this  bow  of 

(Pink  ) 

If  of  me  your  heart  be  true 

Send  me  back  this  bow  of 

(Blue) 

If  it  chance  a  boy  you  lack 

Send  me  back  this  bow  of 

(Black) 

If  for  me  your  love  be  dead 

Send  me  back  this  bow  of 

(Red) 

If  for  me  your  love  is  dying 
Send  the  whole  to  me  a-flying. 

To  one  letter  there  was  attached  a  newspaper  clipping  con¬ 
cerning  President  and  Mrs.  Grover  Cleveland.  It  was  a  refresh¬ 
ing  slant  on  Cleveland’s  private  life  as  well  as  the  newspaper 
style  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Cleveland  is  certainly  a  very  disreputable  look¬ 
ing  individual  when  he  is  in  fishing  costume.  To  begin 
with,  he  is  burned  about  as  black  as  a  man  can  be  and 
this  effect  is  heightened  by  his  sea-clothes.  They  are  a 
bright  yellow;  that  is  they  were  once,  flic  stuff  is  a 
sort  of  cottonade  which  the  Arcadians  of  Louisiana 
weave  on  their  old  f  ashioned  lvandlooms.  Someone 
presented  Mr.  Cleveland  with  a  suit  which  he  declares 
is  the  best  thing  he  ever  wore. 

There  is  a  sort  of  jacket  and  a  pair  of  trousers.  They 
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fit  as  gracefully  as  a  bag  on  a  beanpole.  Then  Mr. 
Cleveland  has  the  tircdest-looking  old  brown  felt  hat 
that  anyone  ever  saw.  It  is  tied  with  a  yellow  ribbon 
and  it  sags  around  his  ears  in  a  painfully  discouraged 
way.  Nothing  can  induce  him  to  part  with  the  rig. 
On  shore  he  wears  a  grey  cutaway  coat  and  the  same 

hat.  Occasionally  he  wears  something  besides  his  flan¬ 
nel  shirt. 


Mrs.  Cleveland  loves  best  to  sit  upon  the  veranda 
with  her  husband  at  her  side  or  walk  slowly  with 
him  hand  in  hand  through  the  pine  groves.  Never 
has  she  looked  so  lovely  as  she  does  this  summer.  Her 
face  is  brown  like  chocolate,  an  exquisitely  beautiful 
color.  Soft,  loose  robes  cover  her  stately  figure.  On 
her  head  is  usually  a  yachting  cap.  .  .  . 

Nearer  and  nearer  do  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cleveland 
seem  to  grow  to  each  other.  Somehow  the  villagers 
know  about  it.  Mothers  draw  their  little  ones  to  their 
breasts  as  she  passes  and  whisper  a  prayer.  They  see 
the  soft  eyes,  they  notice  the  fluttering  of  her  lips, 
and  now  and  then  the  dew  in  her  eyes.  They  are 
quick  to  sec  and  know  —  these  Cape  Cod  women. 
That  is  because  they  are  women,  and  they  know  more 
in  a  single  glance  than  men  can  learn  in  all  their  lives. 
So,  when  the  shadows  lengthen  and  the  nightly  prayer 
is  said,  the  devout  villagers  have  a  whispered  sen¬ 
tence  for  her.  The  pines  breathe  it  in  each  other’s  ears. 
The  restless  waves  gurgle  and  laugh  over  the  secret. 

The  birds  chatter  about  it  and  the  days  move  slow- 
ly  by. 


One  of  the  old  trunks  held  much  of  what  apparently  was 
original  manuscript.  The  material  was  written  in  ink  on  odd 
bits  of  paper  with  words  crossed  out  here  and  there  and  cor¬ 
rections  made.  One  unidentified  bard  wrote: 

When  Washington  was  president, 
lie  saw  full  many  an  icicle, 
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But  never  on  a  railroad  went 
x  And  never  rode  a  bicycle. 

He  read  by  no  electric  lamp 
Nor  heard  about  the  Yellowstone; 

He  never  licked  a  postage  stamp 
And  never  saw  a  telephone. 

His  trousers  ended  at  the  knees, 

By  wire  he  could  not  send  dispatch, 

He  filled  his  lamp  with  whale  oil  grease 
And  never  had  a  match  to  scratch. 

But  in  these  days  it’s  come  to  pass 
All  work  is  with  such  dashing  done, 

We’ve  all  those  things,  but  then,  alas! 

We  seem  to  have  no  Washington. 

A  poem  entitled  “To  My  Horse”  was  greatly  worked  over 
by  some  unknown  author.  It  bore  no  date  but  mentioned 
“Scott”  and  probably  referred  to  the  Mexican  War  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Winfield  Scott,  the  commander  in  chief. 


Brave  Scott  appear’d  —  the  war  note  blew, 
And  called  to  arms  each  warrior  true  — 

I’ll  ne’er  forget  the  day. 

My  bosom  swell’d  with  martial  pride 
And  sword  in  hand,  I  leapt  astride, 

My  faithful,  gallant  bay! 

The  hoarse  drums’  roll,  the  trumpets’  sound! 
They  made  thee  prance  and  paw  the  ground, 
Most  eager  for  the  fray. 

But  thee  no  curb  shall  more  restrain, 

Thou  li’st  on  the  battle  plain, 

My  faithful,  gallant  bay. 

The  storied  page  shall  surely  tell 
How  many  gallant  warriors  fell 
To  check  thy  onward  way. 

And  how  the  fatal  death-wing’d  dart, 
Aim’d  at  thy  rider,  pierc’d  thy  heart, 

My  faithful,  gallant  bay. 
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None  could  do  more,  my  noble  steed, 

For  country’s  cause  didst  freely  bleed, 

On  that  fierce  battle  day. 

The  victory’s  won,  and  thou  hast  died 
’Mongst  foemen  falling  by  thy  side, 

My  faithful,  gallant  bay. 

My  children  to  this  battle  ground 
I’ll  bring,  and  as  I  show  the  mound 
Where  honor’d  heroes  lay, 

I’ll  not  forget  to  point  the  place 
Where  fell  the  noblest  of  his  race, 

My  faithful,  gallant  bay. 

From  another  war,  incited  by  Napoleon  I,  a  brief,  vivid, 
and  anonymous  description  was  penned  on  a  slip  of  blue  paper. 

The  Retreat  from  Moscow 

God!  What  a  retreat  between  Moscow  and  the 
Niemen!  The  mightiest  pencil,  the  boldest  poet  could 
but  faintly  express  all  that  happened  in  those  40  days. 

1  here  lay  the  bones  of  300,000  heroes  mingled  with 
skeletons  of  innumerable  horses,  perished  in  battle 
and  from  hunger  and  cold!  All  were  buried  under 
scattered  fragments  of  wagons  and  guns  deserted. 
There  did  the  reckless  barbarian  cause  to  be  shed  a 
sea  of  martyrs’  blood  from  which  broad  plains  reeked 
and  rivers  flowed  red-stained.  There  has  ceased  to 
exist  huts,  villages,  towns,  all  trace  of  human  habita¬ 
tion!  There  howls  tonight  the  north  wind,  as  a  shriek¬ 
ing  specter  over  boundless  wilderness  studded  with 
skulls. 

Beneath  this  manuscript,  in  a  different  key,  there  lay  a 
brownish-yellow  telegram.  Instead  of  hate,  death,  and  desola¬ 
tion,  its  few  words  were  interlined  with  deep  devotion  and 
generous  spirit.  It  came  from  across  the  sea  and  was  simply 
signed  by  an  unidentified  “Henry.”  The  telegram  read:  send¬ 
ing  YOU  SHIPLOAD  OF  FRENCH  NOVELS.  TO  THE  CHILDREN  CHRIST¬ 
MAS  PRESENTS  OF  TWENTY  FIVE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  EACH. 
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Cavendish,  Our  Bluejay 

When  Jacques  left  the  United  Nations  Club,  he  was  asked 
to  take  over  the  management  of  the  Country  Club  of  Peters¬ 
burg,  Virginia.  The  city  lies  approximately  twenty-three  miles 
south  of  Richmond,  it  has  a  slightly  discernible  aura  of  the 
Civil  War  about  it  and  Robert  E.  Lee  is  still  top  brass. 

Petersburg  is  a  city  of  beef,  potato,  and  whiskey  lovers.  Its 
women  are  beautiful  and  its  friendships  loyal.  1  he  tobacco 
industry  located  there  purchases  $300,000  worth  of  govern¬ 
ment  stamps  a  day.  The  city  was  “All-American”  in  1954  and 
forgot  to  let  its  visitors  know  about  it.  The  tempo  is  southern 
and  the  inhabitants  happy. 

It  takes  a  while  to  adjust  to  Petersburg,  but  once  adjusted 
life  is  pleasant.  During  my  introductory  period,  when  things 
were  slightly  on  the  lonesome  side,  Cavendish  arrived.  I  le  was 
a  bluejay  and  1  shall  be  eternally  indebted  to  that  delightful 
and  astonishing  bird. 

Cavendish  simply  was  not  like  other  birds.  I  Ie  was  as  beauti¬ 
ful  as  any  bluejay  but  he  was  not  greedy,  scrappy,  destructive 
nor  particularly  noisy  as  these  birds  are  so  often  considered. 
We  picked  him  up  when  he  fell  out  of  his  nest.  I  Je  had  been 
born  in  the  red-oak  tree  in  front  of  the  clubhouse.  I  Ie  was 
very  young  and  could  not  fly.  In  fact,  he  barely  was  able  to 
stand,  as  the  middle  toe  on  his  left  foot  was  stiff. 

Few  baby  birds  when  picked  up  by  humans  will  eat  because 
they  are  so  accustomed  to  having  their  food  pushed  down  their 
throats  by  their  parents.  Cavendish  was  an  exception.  When 
offered  bread  soaked  in  milk,  he  gulped  it  instantly  and  thrived 
on  it. 

It  was  difficult  for  Cavendish  to  learn  to  ffy.  For  days  he 
just  sat  in  his  small  box,  lined  with  tissue  paper,  constantly 
opening  his  mouth  for  more  and  more  food.  1 1 is  first  progres¬ 
sive  step  was  to  hop  on  the  edge  of  his  box  and  teeter  there. 
One  day  he  discovered  a  wire  brace  on  a  nearby  ironing  board. 
W  hen  he  fluttered  to  it,  he  fairly  oozed  self-importance. 

1  he  rungs  of  chairs  were  his  next  goal,  then  the  top  of  a 
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table.  It  was  some  time  before  Cavendish  made  any  altitude. 
After  a  few  months,  however,  we  felt  that  he  was  big  and  strong 
enough  to  take  care  of  himself  and  we  gave  him  his  freedom. 

Things  began  to  happen.  The  Brown  family  living  across 
the  road  from  the  clubhouse  were  having  lunch  on  their  lawn 
when  Cavendish  flew  out  of  a  tree  and  joined  them.  1  le  hopped 
on  the  table,  helped  himself  to  bread,  drank  water  from  glasses, 
perched  on  heads,  and  generally  made  himself  at  home-  The 
Browns  were  amazed.  The  children,  wanting  to  be  hospitable, 
dug  worms  for  him  but  Cavendish  looked  at  the  crawling  things 
with  disgust  and  delicately  pecked  at  a  sandwich.  W  hen  the 
family  went  in  the  house,  the  bird  followed.  Thinking  he  must 
be  insane,  Mrs.  Brown  shooed  him  into  a  tree  and  decided  he 
had  to  be  fed  out-of-doors  if  he  cared  to  stay  about  the  prem¬ 
ises. 

Cavendish  loitered  around  the  Brown  home  for  several  days 
and  then  moved  on  to  another  neighbor’s  house.  As  usual,  he 
joined  in  any  free  meal  that  he  could  get  his  beak  on  and 
astounded  everyone  by  settling  on  the  porch  rail  and  watching 
with  an  alert  eye  all  that  went  on.  He  showed  not  the  slightest 
fear  of  anyone  nor  anything. 

Cavendish’s  next  stop  was  a  farm,  ten  miles  away.  His  fame 
was  beginning  to  spread,  and  it  was  there,  because  of  a  tele¬ 
phone  call,  that  we  again  caught  up  with  him. 

A  meeting  with  a  long-lost  lover  could  not  have  been  more 
ardent.  Cavendish  greeted  Jacques  and  me  with  a  lengthy, 
happy  speech  in  his  best  bluejay  language.  He  flew  to  us, 
quickly  ate  the  cherries  we  had  brought  him,  and  chirped  his 
sincere,  profuse  thanks  all  the  while.  We  borrowed  a  cage  from 
his  host  and  drove  him  home.  He  seemed  very  pleased  to 
return. 

Our  bluejay  loved  parties  and  especially  the  ice  in  the 
drinks.  One  afternoon  when  a  party  was  in  progress,  he  startled 
the  guests  at  the  clubhouse  by  swooping  wildly  over  their  heads, 
climaxed  by  much  screeching  from  the  ceiling  lights.  As  always, 
he  had  an  eye  on  the  refreshments.  When  drinks  were  passed, 
Cavendish  recognized  the  familiar  clink.  Thinking  this  was  his 
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opportunity,  he  stuck  his  beak  in  the  nearest  glass,  hoping  to 
secure  a  piece  of  ice.  He  swallowed  a  mouthful  of  the  liquid, 
instead.  Shaking  his  head  in  complete  surprise,  he  hopped  back, 
hesitated,  then  gave  the  drink  a  questioning  glance.  Apparently 
deciding  it  was  not  too  distasteful,  he  approached  a  second  time. 
He  nipped,  lingered,  swallowed  again,  then  again.  1  lie  net 
result  was  that  Cavendish’s  crest  rose  on  end,  he  began  singing 
at  the  top  of  his  voice,  and  for  the  next  half  hour  he  flew  from 
vantage  point  to  vantage  point  with  a  definite  dip  and  a  swerve. 
It  was  quite  the  gayest  night  in  our  bluejay’s  life. 

Any  ice  that  Cavendish  acquired  always  presented  a  prob¬ 
lem  to  him.  He  habitually  wiped  any  moist  food  back  and  forth 
on  the  nearest  dry  surface.  In  so  wiping,  the  ice  naturally  dis¬ 
appeared  and  Cavendish  never  failed  to  show  his  utmost  indig¬ 
nation. 

Our  bluejay  was  a  very  clean  fellow.  Whenever  we  took 
him  on  an  automobile  trip,  the  first  thing  he  did  on  reaching 
his  destination  was  to  fiy  to  the  bathroom  and  take  a  bath.  For 
his  tub  he  preferred  a  drinking  glass  —  in  fact,  he  would  use 
nothing  else  —  and  if  none  were  available  he  raised  a  terrific 
fuss  until  the  proper  glass  was  provided.  1  hen  lie  perched  on 
the  rim,  ducked  his  head  in  the  water,  and  shook  his  feathers 
furiously.  At  times  he  succeeded  in  wetting  himself  so  thor¬ 
oughly  that  he  looked  like  something  that  had  been  drowned 
for  days.  On  other  occasions  only  his  head  became  soaked,  but 
he  flapped  his  wings  regardless,  preened  his  feathers,  and  con¬ 
sidered  that  he  had  had  a  very  fine  bath  indeed. 

When  fall  arrived,  Cavendish  moulted  and  became  com¬ 
pletely  bald.  With  his  scrawny,  bare  neck,  long,  pointed  beak, 
and  big,  sharp  eyes,  he  looked  like  a  perfect  caricature  of  starva¬ 
tion.  However,  within  a  few  weeks,  the  regular  soft  gray  neck 
feathers  with  the  distinctive  black  “collar”  of  the  bluejay  en¬ 
circled  his  throat  and  Cavendish  was  beautiful  once  more. 

When  his  first  win"  and  tail  feathers  fell  out,  Cavendish 
was  grounded.  As  the  bird  matures,  the  tail  feathers  usually 
fall  out  two  at  a  time  to  permit  uninterrupted  flying,  but  in  the 
young  bird  it  does  not  always  work  out  so  systematically.  Cav- 
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endish's  feathers  dropped,  dripped,  and  fell  out  indiscrimi¬ 
nately.  We  first  realized  something  was  wrong  when  he  !  Jed 
to  gain  altitude.  As  anxious  parents,  we  went  to  Mr.  Malcolm 
Davis,  bird  authority  at  the  National  Zoo  :n  Washington.  D.  C. 
As  soon  as  our  concern  was  explained.  Mr.  Da  .  is  said,  Your 
bird  is  moulting.  Maybe  he  hasn't  the  proper  diet.  W  hat  do 
you  feed  him?  ’ 

“Bread  and  milk.'*  we  said.  “He  ears  sauce rf uls  ever.  day. 
He  won’t  eat  anything  else. 

“You’re  feeding  him  baby  food.*’  Mr.  Davis  said  *“  Caven¬ 
dish  is  a  man  now.  Give  him  raw  hamburger,  void  of  ezz. 
mocking-bird  food,  fruit  and  vegetables.  He  must  have  gravel. 
Then  his  feathers  will  grow  in  strong  and  he  will  be  able  to  r.v 
like  the  rest  of  the  birds.' 

“But  he  won't  eat  the  other  food,  we  complained. 

“Take  away  the  bread  and  milk.  He  11  eat  what  vou  give 
him.”  Mr.  Davis  said  confidently. 

In  a  matter  of  hours,  once  the  bread  and  milk  was  removed, 
Cavendish  gulped  egg  yolk  and  hamburger.  W  e  included  seed¬ 
less  white  grapes  in  his  menu  and  he  ate  lime  sherbet  by  the 
spoonful. 

The  moulting  season  was  a  difficult  period  for  Cavendish. 
He  was  accustomed  to  sleeping  a:  a  height.  Xxv  he  could 
not  reach  the  rung  of  a  chut.  His  rood  and  water  were  pieced 
on  the  door.  He  became  sad  and  embarrassed  and  sa:  under  the 
bed  most  of  the  time.  His  tail  and  wings  had  great  zaps  in  them 
and  he  seemed  to  realize  that  he  was  an  extreme! v  sorrv  rizhr. 
Once,  when  two  new  tail  leathers  in  their  white  sheaths  were 
half  grown  in.  we  tried  to  help  nature  bv  attempting  to  pull 
oft  the  sheaths.  We  jerked  ou:  the  whole  feathers.  Artec  that, 
a  baseball  could  have  passed  through  Cavendish's  tail  v.  her.  he 
spread  it. 

During  the  moulting  season.  Cavendish  had  his  troubles  a: 
night  as  well  as  in  the  daytime.  To  keep  up  his  m<  rale,  ar  bed¬ 
time  we  lifted  him  to  the  top  of  a  door,  where  he  wo  -id  zo 
oft  to  sleep  with  his  head  rucked  under  what  wing  r earners 
he  had.  Almost  nightly,  in  the  small  hours,  we  were  awakened 
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by  a  swift,  fluttery  th-r-r-r-BOOM-PPP.  Poor,  featherless  Cav¬ 
endish  had  fallen  “out  of  bed”  and  was  on  the  floor  again. 

Weeks  passed  before  Cavendish  was  able  to  11  y  wiih  his 
earlier  ability.  It  was  a  gradual  process  and  disaster  stalked  much 
of  the  way.  One  afternoon  we  heard  a  splashing  in  the  bath¬ 
room  and  rushed  in.  Cavendish  had  fallen  into  the  toilet. 

Once  Cavendish  mistook  a  lump  of  soap  powder  in  the 
steaming  dishwater  for  a  substantial  landing  spot.  As  the  pow¬ 
der  dissolved,  our  frisky  bluejay  found  to  his  dismay  that  there 
is  more  than  one  way  for  a  bird  to  get  a  hot  foot. 

Cavendish  was  raised  with  two  cats,  Turnibus  and  Stumble- 
bum,  and  consequently  had  no  fear  whatever  of  the  feline 
family.  He  was  almost  too  brave  on  that  score,  and  we  were 
fearful  constantly  that  some  strange  animal  might  sneak  up  on 
him  and  have  himself  a  bluejay  sandwich.  Our  fears  were  need¬ 
less.  Cavendish  recognized  instantly  any  cat  other  than  Turni¬ 
bus  or  Stumblebum  and  would  circle  over  the  intruder’s  head, 
screeching.  If  the  stranger  ran,  Cavendish  followed  and  lighted 
over  any  hiding  place  in  which  the  cat  sought  safety,  staying 
there  on  guard  until  Turnibus  and  Stumblebum,  in  formation, 
raced  to  his  aid  and  drove  the  “enemy”  off  the  premises. 

Cavendish  loved  cigarettes  and  opened  a  pack  as  neatly  as 
anyone.  Once  opened,  he  emptied  the  pack  with  the  rapidity 
of  a  machine  gun.  He  flew  with  as  many  as  three  whole  ciga¬ 
rettes  in  his  beak  at  one  time.  He  played  with  the  cigarettes 
until  he  was  tired,  then  pecked  them  open  and  scattered  the 
tobacco. 

Money  held  great  appeal  for  Cavendish  and  he  detected  its 
jingle  at  long  distances.  His  daily  allowance  consisted  of  two 
pennies,  which  he  hid  with  great  care.  Once  the  money  was 
given  him,  if  anyone  attempted  to  take  it  away  he  put  up  a 
terrific  fight,  pecking,  kicking,  screeching,  his  crest  standing  on 
end,  and  fire  flashing  from  his  eyes.  On  one  occasion  he  was 
given  four  pennies  instead  of  the  usual  two  and  he  became  tre¬ 
mendously  excited.  He  wanted  to  pick  them  all  up  at  once. 
He  grabbed  two,  reached  for  the  rest  and  lost  his  first  take. 
Attempt  after  attempt  was  made  until  finally  he  deckled  on  a 
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strategic  move.  He  picked  up  each  penny  separately,  piled  one 
on  top  of  the  other  evenly,  then  opened  his  beak  wide  and 
scooped  up  the  four  triumphantly. 

One  day  while  the  maid  was  vacuuming  the  bedroom,  Cav¬ 
endish  dove  from  his  perch  on  the  curtain  rod  and  made  an 
awful  fuss.  His  beak  was  open,  his  wings  outstretched,  and  lie 
was  angry.  He  pecked  at  the  vacuum  cleaner  and  at  the  maid’s 
hands  and  face.  No  one  had  any  idea  what  it  was  all  about  until 
a  corner  rug  was  upturned.  It  had  covered  a  whole  collection 
of  pennies.  Cavendish’s  piggy  bank!  He  was  not  going  to  have 
any  old  vacuum  cleaner  rob  him  of  his  savings. 

In  the  clubhouse,  a  certain  amount  of  silver  was  kept  in  a 
box  for  daily  change.  It  began  to  disappear,  and  Cavendish 
was  suspected.  A  search  was  instigated  but  nothing  was  found 
until  the  incident  of  the  pennies  was  remembered.  Carpets  and 
rugs  were  turned  back,  and  when  the  living  room  in  our  apart¬ 
ment  was  reached  we  discovered  at  each  end,  under  the  rug,  a 
perfectly  straight  row  of  fifty-cent  pieces.  Evidently,  they 
proved  too  heavy  for  Cavendish  to  carry  to  his  bank,  so  he 
tucked  them  away  in  the  living  room. 

Cavendish  enjoyed  riding  on  the  carriage  of  the  typewriter 
and  sat  quietly  as  it  moved  back  and  forth.  The  machine  could 
not  be  left  uncovered,  for  he  constantly  stuffed  it  with  paper 
clips,  lead  pencils,  grape  seeds,  erasers,  buttons,  pins,  anything 
and  everything  that  he  found  to  stick  in  it.  The  machine  had 
to  be  completely  overhauled  several  times  because  of  his  antics. 

Our  bluej ay  was  a  nosy  little  fellow  and  one  day  really  got 
a  beakful.  He  stuck  his  head  in  an  ink  bottle  and  came  up  with 
a  perfect  ring  of  blue  ink  around  his  face. 

Acorns  were  a  special  delight  to  Cavendish,  and  he  buried 
them  in  the  ground  just  as  the  squirrels  do.  He  had  a  favorite 
crack  in  the  driveway  where  he  inserted  the  nuts  whenever 
he  was  hungry.  The  crack  held  the  shells  firmly  while  he 
pounded  them  open  with  his  beak,  then  devoured  the  kernels 
with  relish. 

Cavendish  had  an  early-morning  routine  that  pulled  at  the 
heartstrings.  Once  he  was  awake,  he  flew  to  our  bed.  If  we  did 
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not  open  our  eyes  immediately,  he  began  to  peep-peep  very 
quietly.  If  this  brought  no  action,  he  pecked  our  cheeks  gently. 
Again  if  nothing  happened,  he  pecked  with  ever-increasing 
force  until  we  had  to  respond  in  self-defense.  Cavendish  wanted 
his  daily  cashew  nut  and  tolerated  no  delay.  Once  it  was  given 
him,  he  fluffed  himself,  settled  down  comfortably,  patted  his 
foot  like  an  old  woman,  and  waited  patiently  until  we  were 
ready  to  get  up.  Nothing  but  cashew  nuts  was  acceptable. 

The  bird’s  most  surprising  characteristic  was  his  homing 
instinct.  Every  clear  day,  wind  and  temperature  permitting,  he 
was  allowed  to  fly  freely  out-of-doors  as  long  as  he  wished, 
lie  returned  to  eat  and  sleep.  He  knew  our  whistle  and  an¬ 
swered  as  soon  as  he  heard  it.  We,  in  turn,  recognized  his 
screech  among  a  thousand  bluejays  —  it  was  loud,  quite  fre¬ 
quent,  and  definitely  on  the  gravelly  side. 

Cavendish’s  outdoor  life  began  in  the  late  summer  of  his 
first  year.  We  allowed  him  to  sleep  in  a  two-hundred-year-old 
magnolia  tree  on  the  clubhouse  grounds  and  took  his  cage  out 
to  him  in  the  early  morning.  On  whistling,  he  would  fly  down 
from  the  tree,  enter  his  cage,  and  be  carried  inside  for  breakfast. 

One  afternoon  we  tried  letting  him  out  somewhat  earlier 
than  usual.  A  heavy  thunderstorm  developed.  Instead  of  getting 
under  cover,  Cavendish,  like  the  novice  he  was,  sat  out  on  the 
very  tip  of  a  branch  and  angrily  yelled  his  head  off.  I  le  became 
so  soaked  that  he  fell  to  the  ground.  He  was  a  very  meek  young 
fellow  for  some  time  following  that  episode. 

Jacques  and  I  have  a  modest  summer  home  in  a  thickly 
wooded  spot  at  Lake  Jackson,  Virginia.  Cavendish  visited  there 
many  times  but  was  not  allowed  to  fly  freely.  There  were  many 
bluejays  about  and  he  longed  to  leave  the  screened  porch  and 
join  them.  One  morning  he  begged  so  hard  we  decided  to  let 
him  go.  I  opened  the  door,  asked  the  good  fairies  to  watch  over 
my  bird,  and  with  uncontrolled  tears  streaming  down  my  face 
I  saw  him  hesitate  slightly,  then  swoop  to  a  pine  tree  and  cross 
the  road.  To  me  it  was  the  end  of  Cavendish. 

I  could  not  resist  following,  however,  and  Turnibus  trailed 
along.  We  saw  Cavendish  fly  from  one  low  branch  to  another. 
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He  lighted  on  the  ground  and  for  the  first  time  dug  himself  a 
worm.  A  girl  bluejay  flew  to  his  side,  flirted  a  little,  and  then 
kissed  him.  Cavendish  looked  startled.  A  male  jay,  jealous  per¬ 
haps,  squawked  and  darted  through  the  woods.  Cavendish  took 
after  him  and  disappeared. 

Turnibus  waited  with  me  but  our  bluejay  did  not  return. 
Finally  we  walked  back  to  the  cabin  with  our  hearts  in  our  feet. 
All  day  I  fiddled  and  fussed,  looking  out  of  windows,  opening 
doors,  attempting  to  read.  It  was  impossible  to  concentrate. 
Nothing  proved  of  any  interest  because  one  little  bird,  mis¬ 
chievous,  gentle,  and  sweet,  had  gone  away  and  left  loneliness 
and  quiet  behind  him. 

By  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  I  was  desperate.  Carrying 
the  birdcage  and  with  Turnibus  tagging  along,  I  started  up  the 
road  to  see  if  Cavendish  might  be  found.  We  made  for  the  spot 
in  the  woods  where  last  he  had  been  seen.  There  was  nothing 
there  but  shadows,  soft  twilight,  and  the  sleepy  chirp  of  birds. 

We  turned  and  walked  in  the  opposite  direction,  toward 
the  point  on  the  lake.  The  water  was  lapping  gently.  Here  also 
the  trees  were  wrapped  in  silence  and  the  aloneness  that  comes 
with  the  approaching  night.  We  sat,  Turnibus  and  1,  each  filled 
with  his  particular  brand  of  sadness.  Then  —  from  a  distance  — 
I  heard  the  gravelly  squeak.  We  listened,  and  it  came  again. 
There  could  be  no  mistake.  It  was  Cavendish,  and  the  voice  of 
an  angel  could  not  have  sounded  sweeter  to  me. 

I  commandeered  a  boat  and  rowed  like  mad  across  the  cove 
in  the  direction  of  the  squeak.  Turnibus  almost  fell  in  the  water 
as  we  scrambled  to  shore  before  the  boat  touched  bottom.  We 
raced  up  the  hill,  and  there,  sitting  on  a  low  branch  alone,  was 
Mr.  Cavendish.  He  gave  us  a  look  as  much  as  to  say,  “You 
dirty  dogs,  where  have  you  been  all  day?” 

I  sat  on  the  ground  and  he  flew  to  me.  He  gulped  the  yolk 
of  egg  I  had  brought  along,  hopped  into  his  cage,  and  turned 
on  an  expression  that  could  mean  but  one  thing,  “Let’s  go!  ” 

There  was  no  desire  to  argue  on  my  part.  I  carefully  lifted 
the  cage  into  the  boat,  rowed  across  the  lake,  and  with  peace 
and  gratitude  in  our  hearts  the  three  of  us  went  home. 
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After  that,  Cavendish  was  permitted  to  fly  out-of-doors 
every  day  at  the  lake.  He  quickly  learned  to  find  his  way  back 
to  the  arched  blue  trellis  in  front  of  the  cabin.  Once  there,  he 
screeched  until  we  opened  the  door  for  him  to  come  in.  One 
day  we  must  have  missed  his  call,  for  night  came  on  and  no 
bluejay  appeared.  It  grew  dark  and  by  midnight  the  tail  end 
of  a  Florida  hurricane  struck  Lake  Jackson.  The  rain  came 
down  in  torrents  and  the  trees  bent  double.  In  great  despair 
we  recalled  the  time  that  Cavendish  had  been  rained  out  of  a 
tree  during  a  storm  far  less  severe  than  this.  Jacques  and  1  slept 
little  and  tried  to  reason  that  it  was  utterly  ridiculous  to  be  so 

concerned  over  a  mere  bluejay.  Our  reasoning  was  not  suc¬ 
cessful. 

When  morning  came,  the  sun  came  with  it.  We  went  out¬ 
side,  whistling  for  Cavendish  at  five  in  the  morning,  but  nothing 
happened.  Three  hours  later,  a  neighbor  across  the  road  called", 
“Do  you  know  that  Cavendish  is  here  on  my  roof?” 

We  raced  over  to  find  the  little  villain  as  dry  as  punk  and 
leisurely  eating  from  a  feeding  station.  He  refused  to  look  at 
us.  lie  was  sulking  and  had  to  be  lured  home  with  some  extra¬ 
special  hamburger.  Apparently  he  was  indignant  because  he 
had  been  left  out  all  night.  1  Ie  must  have  been  nearby  the  entire 
time  and  had  refused  to  answer  our  whistle.  What  a  brat! 

Once  in  an  emergency  Jacques  and  I  were  forced  to  leave 
Lake  Jackson  hurriedly.  Cavendish  was  flying  in  the  woods  at 
the  time  and  we  could  not  stop  to  hunt  for  him.  We  left  the 
porch  door  standing  open  and  hoped  that  Cavendish  was  ma¬ 
ture  enough  to  go  in  by  himself.  He  was  so  spoiled! 

At  one  o’clock  the  following  morning  we  returned  to  the 
cabin  and  with  fingers  crossed  hurried  in.  We  looked  first  in 
the  kitchen  —  no  Cavendish.  1  he  living  room  was  next  and 
then  his  favorite  spot  on  top  of  the  shower.  There  was  no  bird 
in  sight.  Finally  we  turned  on  the  light  in  the  bedroom  and 
there  —  on  the  window  ledge  — sound  asleep  was  our  gentle¬ 
man.  lie  had  come  in  through  the  porch  window,  had  eaten, 
taken  a  bath,  for  the  water  was  splashed  around,  and  then  like 
a  good  fellow  had  gone  into  the  bedroom  and  off  to  sleep. 
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One  clear  Monday  in  October,  when  Cavendish  was  a  year 
and  a  half  old,  he  flew  out  of  the  cabin  at  Lake  Jackson.  We 
heard  him  screech  in  the  woods  nearby.  It  was  a  frightened 
screech  and  he  never  returned.  Jacques  and  1  hunted  for  him 

for  days,  but  we  never  found  out  what  happened.  We  think  a 
chicken  hawk  got  him. 

I  here  is  a  famous  story  of  explorers  who  lost  their  way  in 
the  Bering  Sea.  When  t Ley  finally  reached  shore,  they  did  not 
know  whether  they  were  in  America  or  Asia.  They  saw  a  blue- 
jay,  and  then  for  the  first  time  they  knew  where  they  were. 
Only  in  America  are  the  bluejays  crested. 

Cavendish  never  had  the  privilege  of  serving  as  guide  to 
lost  explorers,  but  he  taught  us  many  things  about  bluejays  and 
their  delightful,  astounding  mental  capacities. 


Lighting  Up  the  Revolution 

The  Country  Club  of  Petersburg,  where  Jacques  and  1 
lived,  was  located  near  a  national  military  park  commemorating 
the  valor  and  devotion  of  Civil  War  soldiers.  Their  dedicated 
spirit  was  sensed  by  every  serious-minded  person  visiting  that 
park.  It  never  failed  to  remind  me  of  J  homas  Sitgreaves  —  it 
was  so  different. 

1  om  was  a  patriot,  but  first  of  all  he  was  a  business  man. 
He  made  money  not  out  of  the  Civil  War  but  out  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  There  are  relatives  living  today  who  think  it  is  sacrilege 
to  speak  of  Tom  as  a  money-grabber.  Personally,  I  never  knew 
of  anyone  who  acquired  any  financial  gain  out  of  our  first  great 
war.  Certainly  there  are  plenty  of  respected  citizens  both  alive 
and  dead  who  have  achieved  wealth  through  our  other  wars. 
Why  should  Tom’s  light  lie  hidden?  The  United  States  from 
the  beginning  has  been  built  through  business  opportunities 
recognized  and  made  the  most  of.  Tom  Sitgreaves  was  an  early 
bird.  He  deserves  credit  for  his  quick  grasp  of  American  pro¬ 
gressiveness. 

Tom  was  paid  for  candles  burned  during  military  commit- 
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tee  meetings  held  in  his  home.  He  charged  for  firewood  to  heat 
the  rooms  where  the  meetings  were  conducted.  He  collected 
rental  for  the  space  occupied  in  connection  with  the  meetings, 
and  an  additional  amount  for  the  use  of  the  chairs  on  which 
the  committee  members  sat.  The  gentleman  had  a  capacity  for 
doing  a  dozen  jobs,  and  none  of  them  was  gratis. 

Tom  bought  uniforms  for  the  Revolutionary  officers.  He 
was  a  military  paymaster.  On  the  side,  he  served  as  coroner 
and  auctioneer,  and  collected  for  apprehending  runaway  hus¬ 
bands.  But  through  it  all  the  man  had  an  eye  on  national  free¬ 
dom.  He  gave  willingly  all  of  his  sons  to  the  great  cause  — 
among  them  John  Sitgreaves,  who  became  one  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina’s  favorite  citizens  and  later,  as  judge,  pronounced  there  the 
first  death  sentence  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Tom  handled  great  quantities  of  tobacco,  salt,  ammunition, 
and  food  for  the  Revolutionary  troops.  He  drew  on  the  Treas¬ 
ury  to  the  extent  of  15,000  pounds  at  a  time  for  the  purpose  of 
buying  Colonial  officers’  clothing.  As  an  additional  sideline, 
for  which  he  was  paid,  he  guarded  military  baggage. 

Committee  meetings  began  in  Tom  Sitgreaves’  house  as 
early  as  1762.  These  prc-Rcvolutionary  sessions  had  to  do  with 
settling  public  claims  in  North  Carolina.  Over  the  years,  thou¬ 
sands  of  such  claims  were  handled  —  claims  for  Negroes  who 
were  executed  for  felony,  claims  for  food  used  in  feeding  the 
Cherokee  Indians,  claims  for  burial  irons  for  prisoners,  and,  of 
course,  Tom’s  personal  claims  for  candles,  firewood,  and  rental. 
Some  of  the  payments  he  received  amounted  to  nine  pounds  for 
candles,  five  pounds  for  firewood,  and  twenty  pounds  for 
rental.  However,  the  financial  arrangements  must  have  been 
completely  satisfactory  to  all  concerned,  for  the  Sitgreaves 
home  continued  as  a  meeting  place  in  New  Bern  for  years. 

Around  1770,  Tom  had  another  idea.  He  permitted  his 
home  to  be  used  as  headquarters  for  prison  guards  —  at  a  fee, 
naturally.  Each  evening  at  sunset,  a  drummer  and  six  armed 
men  paraded  before  the  prison  ground  at  New  Bern.  They 
were  reviewed  officially  and  two  sentries  posted.  The  remain¬ 
der  of  the  guard  returned  to  the  Sitgreaves  home,  where  they 
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remained  to  await  any  alarm.  By  military  act,  Tom  received 
payment  for  the  candles  burned  by  the  guard  and  for  the  use 
of  the  “guard  room.” 

d  hree  years  later,  Tom  thought  up  a  new  source  of  revenue. 
His  home  became  a  crematory  for  bills.  The  bills  were  not  his, 
you  can  be  assured.  The  equivalent  of  12,500  pounds  was 
burned,  and  there  is  no  record  of  Tom  charging  one  cent  for 
carrying  out  the  ashes. 

The  story  of  the  bill-burning  was  a  simple  one.  In  1772  a 
law  was  passed  in  North  Carolina  stating  that  certain  “public 
Bills  of  Credit”  having  gained  a  general  currency  and  now 
badly  defaced  were  to  have  no  value  after  August  1,  1772.  From 
that  date  they  were  not  to  be  used  nor  received  in  payment  of 
any  obligation. 

New  bills  of  credit  were  to  be  issued  and  the  old  ones  turned 
in  to  the  public  treasurer.  Those  turned  in  were  to  be  produced 
at  the  assembly  meeting  held  on  August  10,  1772,  compared 
with  their  counterparts,  and  then  burned. 

It  was  these  outlawed  bills  of  credit,  turned  in  by  the  public 
treasurer,  that  were  burned  in  Tom  Sitgreaves’  home.  In  value, 
over  10,000  pounds  were  destroyed  on  February  18,  1773,  and 
over  1900  pounds  were  burned  on  March  1  of  the  same  year. 
Both  burnings  were  officially  witnessed  by  appointed  members 
of  the  assembly,  and  Tom  was  paid  for  both  fires. 

In  addition  to  the  claims  group,  the  Committee  of  Safety 
for  New  Bern  met  regularly  at  Tom’s  home.  The  members  of 
this  committee  were  ninety-nine  per  cent  Masons.  These  men 
rebelled  more  and  more  at  the  restrictions  placed  on  them  by 
the  mother  country.  Their  hatred  mounted  daily,  for  they  were 
progressive  men.  A  request  for  a  college  had  been  denied  them. 
Their  ministers  were  not  allowed  to  perform  marriage  cere¬ 
monies.  If  a  colonist  wished  to  wed,  a  fee  had  to  be  paid  to  the 
Church  of  England. 

Tom  Sitgreaves  was  but  one  of  thousands  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  who  resented  these  and  similar  measures.  Committees  of 
Safety  had  formed  throughout  the  state  and  were  meeting 
secretly  to  discuss  injustices.  Things  reached  a  climax  on  May 
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*9,  *775,  when  news  of  the  battles  of  Concord  and  Lexington 
reached  Charlotte. 

loin  was  on  his  way  to  Charlotte  when  a  messenger  gal¬ 
loped  in  with  the  story  of  the  colonists  shot  down  by  the  red¬ 
coats  near  Boston  one  month  before.  I  he  news  was  all  that  the 
North  Carolinians  needed.  Already  frenzied  by  British  bully¬ 
ing,  they  blew  their  collective  colonial  top.  “Let  us  be  inde¬ 
pendent!”  was  the  unanimous  cry.  “Let  us  declare  our  inde¬ 
pendence  and  defend  it  with  our  lives  and  our  fortunes!” 

I  he  only  fortune  Tom  Sitgreaves  had  was  the  one  lie  accu¬ 
mulated  by  burning  candles  and  renting  his  home,  but  he  was 
willing  to  share  it  patriotically.  The  day  following  the  electri- 
fying  news  from  New  Lngland,  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  proclaimed  and  read  from  the  front  of 
the  Mecklenburg  Court  House  in  Charlotte.  It  was  the  first 
declaration  ot  its  kind  in  America  and  the  pioneer  of  all  docu¬ 
ments  asserting  colonial  independence  of  Great  Britain. 

Fom  returned  to  New  Bern  and  to  new  ways  of  making 
money.  In  177^,  a  special  office  opened,  and  immediately  he 
was  interested.  The  office  was  that  of  Register  and  Marshal  of 
the  Special  Court  of  Admiralty,  d  om  was  duly  appointed,  and 
in  lus  freshly  acquired  capacity  was  able  to  buy  sloops,  load 
them  with  tobacco,  and  send  them  to  France,  Spain  and’ Hol¬ 
land.  In  exchange  for  the  tobacco,  muskets,  powder,  lead,  flints, 
blankets,  and  cloth  for  soldiers’  hats  and  military  tents  were 
brought  back  to  America. 

Tom  also  had  the  title  of  “Vendue  Master,”  which  meant 
that  he  could  auction  off  any  sailing  vessel  captured.  One  of  his 
first  duties  in  connection  with  the  appointment  as  Register  and 
Marshal  was  the  trial  of  the  tender  sloop  Lily.  Tins  was  the 
outcome  of  a  scries  of  thefts  at  sea. 

In  April,  1776,  the  schooner  Polly  was  bound  for  Madeira. 
She  was  proceeding  peacefully,  near  the  island  of  Occacock, 
when  the  armed  sloop  Lily  approached  and  overtook  her. 

1  he  master  of  the  Lily  ordered  the  Polly  to  stop,  and  in  no 
uncertain  terms  commanded  her  master  to  come  aboard. 

d  hose  on  board  the  Polly  knew  exactly  what  that  meant, 
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but  they  had  no  recourse.  The  schooner  was  unarmed.  The  Lily 
had  her  cannons  on  deck  in  full  view.  The  master  of  the  Lolly 
boarded  the  Lily  and  was  told  instantly,  “Your  schooner  is  our 
prize.” 

I  hat  night,  as  the  masters  of  the  Lily  and  the  Lolly  slept, 
happy  and  unhappy  respectively,  a  third  sloop  hove  into  sight. 
This  was  the  F incastle.  The  master  of  this  newest  marauder 
noticed  that  the  Lolly  was  unguarded  and  that  the  crew  of  the 
Lily  slept.  With  a  few  well-distributed  firearms,  he  and  his  men 
boarded  the  Lolly ,  plundered  her,  and  left  a  prize  master  aboard. 

When  the  master  of  the  Lily  awakened,  he  was  violent.  The 
rightful  master  of  the  Lolly ,  in  turn,  after  realizing  the  newest 
development,  sighed  deep  and  long,  and  muttered,  “Oh,  what 
the  hell!”  Everyone  was  picking  on  his  schooner  like  a  lot  of 
buzzards  attacking  a  dead  cow.  For  him  there  was  nothing  to 
do  but  roll  over  and  go  back  to  sleep,  or  so  he  thought. 

Three  days  later  retribution  set  in.  Five  whaleboats  came 
along.  The  whalers,  armed,  quickly  sized  up  the  situation  and 
decided  to  take  the  Lolly  away  from  the  master  of  the  Fincastle , 
who  had  stolen  it  from  the  master  of  the  Lily ,  who  had  robbed 
the  master  of  the  Lolly  in  the  first  place. 

No  one  seemed  interested  in  the  Lily  particularly.  Every¬ 
one  picked  on  the  Lolly ,  but  by  this  time  the  original  owner 
of  the  ship  was  resigned.  If  he  could  not  have  his  own  schooner, 
it  made  little  difference  to  him  who  took  it. 

The  rightful  master  of  the  Lolly  should  not  have  lost  faith. 
Suddenly  he  discovered  that  the  whalers  were  his  friends.  They 
were  fighting  his  battle  for  him  on  board  his  schooner.  They 
overpowered  the  master  from  the  Fincastle ,  left  in  charge  of 
the  ship.  At  the  point  of  a  musket,  they  huddled  together  the 
crew  from  the  Lily  and  escorted  the  schooner  Lolly  and  the 
sloop  Lily  to  New  Bern,  where  they  were  turned  over  to  the 
proper  authorities.  The  Fincastle  escaped. 

Tom  Sitgreaves,  with  his  latest  title  of  Register  and  Marshal 
of  the  Special  Court  of  Admiralty,  was  due  to  try  the  Lily. 

On  the  evidence  of  the  whalers,  the  Lily  was  condemned 
and  Tom,  serving  as  auctioneer,  sold  its  cargo.  All  costs  were 
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deducted,  including  the  auctioneer’s  fee.  One  third  of  the  rest 
of  the  proceeds  was  turned  over  to.the  whalers  in  lieu  of  salvage. 
The  remaining  two  thirds  were  given  to  the  master  of  the  Polly. 

By  1777,  Tom,  with  an  income  from  many  sources,  was 
feeling  affluent.  He  attended  an  auction  sale  of  Governor  Mar¬ 
tin’s  property  at  Halifax,  North  Carolina.  This  is  what  he 
bought: 

A  Slate  for  2  pounds  6  shillings 

A  Mahogany  Washstand  for  10  pounds 

A  Broom  for  6  pence 

A  Bottle  of  Capers  for  6  shillings  6  pence 

6  Mats  for  2  shillings  10  pence 

As  the  years  went  by,  I  om  continued  to  supply  clothing 
and  pots  and  pans  by  the  wagonful  to  the  militia  planning  to 
reinforce  the  Grand  Army.  He  also  continued  to  receive  pay 
for  space  rented  in  his  home  when  committees  met  and  for 
candles  burned  to  give  light  at  their  proceedings. 

In  the  meantime,  Tom’s  youngest  son,  Joseph,  when  nine¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  was  captured  and  taken  aboard  a  British  man- 
of-war.  He  refused  to  give  information  the  British  wanted  and 
was  flogged  almost  to  death  with  a  cat-o’-nine-tails  before 
leaving  the  ship. 

Tom’s  one  son  known  after  the  Revolution  was  John.  Like 
his  father,  from  a  very  early  age  he  was  in  public  service.  In 
1784  and  1785  he  represented  North  Carolina  in  the  Continen¬ 
tal  Congress.  The  following  year  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  I  louse  of  Commons  in  his  home  state,  serving  as  Speaker 
during  1787  and  1788. 

On  December  20,  1790,  President  Washington  appointed 
John  Sitgreaves  judge  of  the  district  court  in  and  for  North 
Carolina.  One  year  and  a  half  later,  at  the  June  term  of  the 
United  States  Court  held  at  Raleigh,  four  French  sailors  were 
tried  before  Judge  Sitgreaves.  They  were  convicted  of  murder 
on  the  high  seas.  The  judge  gave  them  the  sentence  of  death. 
This  was  the  first  time  that  such  a  judgment  was  given  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States  law. 
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The  Honorable  John  ruled  his  home  roost  with  the  stern¬ 
ness  of  the  courtroom.  He  and  Mrs.  Sitgreaves  gave  a  party  one 
evening.  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  their  guests,  the  judge  turned 
to  his  two  children  and  said  quietly,  “Amaryllis!  John!  It’s  your 
bedtime.” 

The  children  promptly  retired.  Pleased  at  their  obedience, 
Mrs.  Sitgreaves  turned  to  her  brother-in-law,  General  \\  illiam 
Davie,  and  said,  “You  see!  \Ye  have  our  children  well  trained.” 

The  general,  knowing  John,  answered,  “Yes,  and  if  the 
judge  had  said,  ‘Mrs.  Sitgreaves,  it  is  time  for'  you  to  retire,’ 
you  would  have  marched  off  just  as  quickly.” 

The  descendants  of  Tom  and  John  Sitgreaves  have  been 
heard  from  periodically  but  not  for  the  same  business  acumen 
that  individualized  Tom  nor  for  the  identical  mental  force  that 
distinguished  the  judge.  A  great-granddaughter  of  John,  Bev¬ 
erly  Sitgreaves,  was  known  theatrically  for  over  half  a  century 
in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  She  played  with  Sarah  Bern¬ 
hardt.  Later,  she  became  a  coach  in  Hollywood  and  had  Jeanne 
Eagels  as  one  of  her  most  famous  pupils. 

Judge  John  Sitgreaves  had  position  and  some  money.  His 
memory  continues  to  be  honored  in  North  Carolina.  As  such 
things  often  happen,  Beverly,  his  talented  great-granddaughter, 
died  penniless  and  alone  in  a  New  York  City  hotel.  She  was 
buried  under  the  auspices  of  the  Actors  Fund  of  America. 

1787  Diary 

John  Sitgreaves  had  a  sister  Sally  who  was  pert  and  pretty 
enough  to  have  a  flock  of  beaux  hovering  around  her  constantly. 
Sally’s  homelife  was  extremely  social.  Her  father,  Tom,  was 
concerned  with  his  usual  dozen  civic  activities.  John,  now  a 
judge,  knew  and  associated  with  the  important  men  of  his  time. 
Sally’s  invitations  came  from  the  high  and  the  low.  There  were 
always  at  least  two  or  three  eligible  young  men  waiting  to  share 
with  her  the  moonlight  through  the  magnolia  trees. 

Love,  unpredictable  as  always,  took  the  surprising  turn  in 
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Sally’s  life.  A  man  twenty  years  older  than  she,  a  methodical 
gentleman  with  a  propensity  for  writing  and  a  knack  for  col¬ 
lecting  bills,  arrived  in  New  Bern.  Sally  was  eighteen  years  old. 
The  man’s  name  was  William  Attmore. 

The  legal  business  of  Attmore  brought  him  in  contact  with 
John.  The  judge  invited  him  to  his  father’s  home  for  dinner. 
Sally  according  to  the  family  records,  served  her  miest  boiled 
ham,  boiled  chicken,  boiled  codfish,  peeled  eggs  wrapped  in 
linen,  roast  turkey,  and  roast  venison. 

William  liked  the  menu  and  he  liked  Sally.  In  the  days  that 
followed,  he  carried  her  cinnamon  lute  strings  and  ordered  her 
dancing  pumps  from  Philadelphia.  The  afternoon  news  arrived 
that  the  Constitution  was  signed,  William  and  Sally  were  hav- 

mg  a  deal  of  chat  ”  l  ie  “whisper’d  love”  to  his  young  lady  and 
wedding  bells  tinkled.  •  } 

Not  much  is  known  about  their  marriage  except  that  a 
turkey  costing  nine  pence  was  bought  in  celebration.  William 
kept  an  account  book  in  which  he  entered  the  cost  of  every¬ 
thing,  even  to  the  first  baby  diaper.  He  also  kept  a  diary  that 

is  filled  with  the  color  and  charm  of  the  post-Revolutionary 
days.  ' 

Washington,  N.  C.  —  Sunday,  November  iS,  r?S'~: 

Races  today,  four  horses  started.  A  mistake  happen’d,  the 
^arly  abreast  some  of  the  people  halloed, ’“Set 
oft.  Co.  1  he  riders  supposed  them  to  be  Orders  from 
the  proper  judges.  They  set  off  and  ran  the  course  with 
great  eagerness.  The  blunder  created  some  anger  and  a  deal 
of  Mirth.  1  he  riders  were  young  Negroes  of  i  3  <„•  ,  .  years 
old  who  generally  rode  bareback. 

I  attended  the  Races  yesterday  and  today  rather  from  mo- 
tives  of  curiosity  than  any  love  of  this  Amusement,  and 
think  I  shall  hardly  be  prevailed  on  to  go  ten  Steps  in  future 
to  see  any  Horse  Race.  The  objection's  and  inconveniences 
attending  this  kind  of  Amusement,  obvious  to  me,  arc  — 
i )  Large  numbers  of  people  are  drawn  from  their  busi¬ 
ness  occupations  and  labour,  which  is  a  real  loss  to  their 
families  and  the  State. 
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2)  By  wagering  and  betting,  much  quarreling,  wrangling, 
Anger,  Swearing  and  drinking  is  created  and  takes  place. 
I  saw  it  on  the  present  occasion  prevalent  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest.  I  saw  white  Boys  and  Negroes  eagerly  bet¬ 
ting  money,  a  quart  of  Rum,  a  drink  of  Grog. 

3)  Many  accidents  happen  on  these  occasions.  One  of  the 
riders,  a  Negro  boy  who  rid  one  of  the  Horses  yesterday, 
was,  while  at  full  speed  thrown  from  his  Horse  by  a  Cow 
being  in  the  Road  and  the  Horse  driving  against  her  in  the 
hurry  of  the  Race.  The  poor  Lad  was  badly  hurt  in  the 
Head  and  bled  much.  The  second  day,  one  of  the  Horses 
at  starting,  run  violently  amongst  the  people  that  sat  in  a 
place  of  apparent  security.  It  was  precisely  the  spot  where 
1  thought  there  was  the  greatest  safety  for  most  people. 
More  might  be  added. 

Hie  1787  funeral  customs  in  North  Carolina  impressed 
William  Attmore.  If  the  family, of  the  deceased  could  afford  it, 
white  scarfs  and  bands  were  given  to  the  minister  and  pall¬ 
bearers  to  wear  at  the  funeral  services.  Attmore’s  diary  reads: 

The  Scarff  is  composed  of  about  3  yards  &  a  half  of  white 
linen  and  hangs  from  the  right  shoulder.  It  is  gathered  in 
a  knot  below  from  the  left  Arm,  with  a  Rose  and  Ribbands, 
also  white.  From  the  knot  the  two  ends  or  tags  hang  down. 
The  Band  for  the  Hat  is  of  white  linen  also,  about  1  /2  yards 
or  sometimes  that  quantity  will  make  two  Bands  if  split 
down  the  middle.  This  is  tied  round  the  Crown  of  the  Hat 
&  the  two  ends  streaming  down. 

Hie  Sunday  after  the  Funeral,  the  bearers  assemble  with 
these  decorations  to  their  persons  and  go  in  a  body  into 
Church,  where  the  Minister  dress’d  in  the  like  manner  re¬ 
ceives  at  the  door. 

The  linen  is  of  convenient  quantity  to  make  a  shirt  after 
ceremonies  are  over. 

Attmore  occasionally  grew  introspective  in  his  writings. 
One  rainy  day  he  penned  as  follows: 

1  think  it  observable  that  our  Language  is  more  and  more 
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sliding  into  modes  of  expression  allusive  and  allegorical. 
Professional  Men,  Lawyers,  Seamen,  Soldiers  introduce 
many  phrases  into  common  Language,  at  first  perhaps  lu¬ 
dicrously,  which  by  degrees  obtain  a  currency,  and  are 
applied  to  the  business  of  common  life. 

The  Soldier  desires  you  to  parade  yourself  when  he  wants 
you  to  walk  with  him.  Lie  tells  you  that  “he  staid  till  they 
began  to  parade  dinner  and  then  he  March'd  off."  If  the 
Sailor  finds  you  lying  down,  he  inquires,  “Why  are  you 
stretched  out  on  your  Beam  end?  Get  up  or  Ben  will  get  to 
Windward  of  you  for  he  is  eating  all  the  Pie." 

I  am  convinced  that  many  terms  introduced  in  this  way 
are  adopted.  It  sounds  strange  to  my  ear,  to  hear  the  people 
in  Carolina,  instead  of  the  word  “carry,”  commonly  to  say 
toat. 

In  connection  with  the  collection  of  bills  due  his  Philadel¬ 
phia  firm,  William  Attmore  constantly  rode  horseback  through 
North  Carolina.  In  describing  one  of  his  trips  from  Newbern 
to  Washington,  he  wrote  in  his  diary: 

Tuesday ,  December  18 ,  1787: 

My  companion  of  the  road,  David  Jones,  and  I  stopped  at 
the  home  of  Mrs.  Salter  who  invited  us  to  stay  and  take 
Coffee;  and  afterwards  to  lodge  there. 

We  spent  the  evening  in  conversation  of  different  subjects, 
amongst  the  rest  a  good  deal  was  said  on  Religion.  At  length 
Jones  and  I  retired.  We  found  two  Beds  in  our  room,  and 
proposed  to  ourselves  each  to  take  one  to  himself,  but  my 
fellow  Travellor  upon  examining  the  one  that  by  tactit 
consent  had  fallen  to  his  lot,  found  it  to  be  without  Sheets. 
This  circumstance  rather  disconcerted  him  as  1  believe  he 
had  heard  me  say,  that  I  had  lieve  sleep  with  a  Snapping 
Turtle  or  a  Two-Year-old  Bull,  as  with  a  Man.  However 
I  soon  relieved  him  by  declaring  that  in  present  circum¬ 
stances  his  Company  would  not  be  disagreeable,  and  we 
tumbled  in  and  went  to  sleep. 
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On  another  bill-collecting  journey,  William  Attmore 

stopped  in  a  home  not  far  from  a  school.  His  account  reads: 

Thursday ,  December  20 ,  / 7^7.* 

We  were  alarmed  in  our  Quarters  before  day,  by  the  firing 
of  Muskets  at  some  little  distance  from  the  house  in  which 
we  lay.  We  found  that  the  firing  was  at  a  school  House  in 
the  neighborhood  of  our  Quarters,  with  powder  only.  Tis 
the  custom  here  for  School  Boys  upon  the  approach  of 
Christmas,  Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  to  rebel  against  their 
School  Master  in  order  to  force  him  to  grant  them  a  holi¬ 
day. 

The  Boys  rise  early  in  the  Morning  and  go  to  the  School 
House  which  is  considered  as  their  Fort.  They  barricade 
the  Door  and  Windows,  carry  in  the  House  with  them  Vic¬ 
tuals  and  blankets,  with  water  and  wood,  sufficient  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  Siege  that  they  expect  from  the  Master.  Upon  his 
approach  at  the  usual  School  hours,  he  finds  himself  shut 
out.  He  demands  the  cause,  the  Garrison  acquaints  him  that 
they  are  determined  to  have  a  holiday.  This  is  frequently 
denied  and  now  commences  the  Siege. 

The  Master  tries  to  force  his  way  into  the  house.  They 
resist  him  by  every  means  in  their  power  and  sometimes 
give  him  very  serious  hard  knocks,  throw  stones,  &c.  It  is 
generally  looked  upon  as  a  piece  of  fun.  The  Master  pre¬ 
tends  to  be  solicitous  to  subdue  them,  and  if  he  catches  any 
Stragler  from  the  Fort,  he  will  flog  him  heartily,  and  it  is 
understood  on  these  occasions  that  the  other  boys  are  to  be 
peaceable,  except  during  the  actual  storm  of  the  enemy 
when  they  are  at  liberty  to  maul  the  Master  to  their  hearts’ 
content. 

This  scene  is  sometimes  continued  many  days.  At  last  the 
Master  proposes  terms,  that  he  grant  them  so  many  days 
holiday  which  if  satisfactory,  being  accepted  by  the  Gar¬ 
rison,  peace  is  again  established  in  the  little  community. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  Master  not  bein^  a  good  humour’d 
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Alan  &  not  entering  into  their  views,  finds  means  to  subdue 
the  Garrison,  and  thrashes  the  Ringleaders  heartily. 

We  found  upon  our  arrival  at  Tarborough,  the  place  much 
crowded,  the  Legislature  being  sitting  for  the  dispatch  of 
business.  The  size  of  the  Town  appears  so  inadequate  to 
the  comfortable  accomodation  of  a  Legislature  composed 
of  about  120  Commons  or  Delegates  and  about  60  Senators, 
together  with  the  people  attending  the  Sessions  in  business, 
or  going  there  on  motives  of  pleasure,  that  you  will  not 
easily  believe  that  it  was  possible  to  provide  for  them. 
Captain  Toole,  a  Trader,  and  for  the  time  Innkeeper,  pro¬ 
vided  for  40  or  50  Members,  with  a  great  many  others. 
Every  family  almost  received  some  of  the  Members.  Beds 
were  borrowed  from  the  Country,  3  or  4  placed  in  a  room, 
and  two  of  the  Honors  in  a  Bed.  Provisions  were  in  plenty. 
Horses  were  mostly  sent  to  Farms  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Town.  Mr.  Faulkner  who  formerly  resided  sometime  in 
Phila,  brought  hither  his  E  O  Table.  Gambling  was  carried 
on  to  great  extent  at  this  'Fable  and  also  at  other  Games. 
At  times  several  of  my  acquaintances  have  told  me  of  their 
losses.  A  Trader  of  Newbern  lost  on  one  night  600  pounds. 
Some  attempts  were  made  to  present  some  dramatic 
pieces,  but  with  very  bad  success.  Two  of  the  Actresses 
were  Adventuresses  from  Charleston. 

I  rode  up  to  the  house  of  Captain  Toole,  situated  at  a  corner 
of  two  Streets.  In  the  middle  of  the  Street  that  crosses  by 
the  side  of  his  house,  there  was  a  place  for  horses  to  stand, 
composed  of  two  posts  set  in  the  ground  at  about  1 5  feet 
distance  from  each  other.  On  the  tops  rested  a  cross  piece 
with  Pins  at  intervals  for  fastening  the  Bridles.  1  lerc  stood 
a  dozen  horses,  and  here  l  fix’d  mine  with  the  rest,  till  1 
should  be  able  to  get  a  place  for  him. 

Going  into  the  front  Room,  I  found  the  Table  laid  for 
Breakfast  in  two  Rows.  I  waited  sometime  by  the  fireside, 
when  the  Breakfast  being  brought  in,  I  hung  up  my  I  lat 
and  without  any  Ceremony,  took  my  Seat  amongst  the 
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Crowd,  Legislators,  Planters  and  Merchants.  After  being 
all  seated,  I  lifted  my  eyes  and  saw  that  1  had  committed  a 
faux  pas.  Every  Alan  but  me  had  kept  his  Hat  on. 

Christmas ,  iySy: 

This  Morning  according  to  North  Carolina  custom,  we 
had  before  Breakfast,  a  drink  of  Egg  Nog.  This  compound 
is  made  in  the  following  manner  —  in  two  clean  Quart 
Bowls,  were  divided  the  Yolks  and  whites  of  five  Eggs, 
the  yolks  and  whites  separated,  the  Yolks  beat  up  with  a 
Spoon  and  mixt  up  with  brown  Sugar.  The  whites  were 
whisk’d  into  Eroth  by  a  Straw  Whisk  till  the  Straw  wou’d 
stand  upright  in  it.  AVhen  duly  beat,  the  Yolks  were  put  to 
the  Eroth;  again  beat  a  long  time;  then  half  a  pint  of  Rum 
pour’d  slowly  into  the  mixture,  the  whole  kept  stirring  the 
whole  time  till  well  incorporated. 

In  the  afternoon,  I  set  off  for  Washington  and  rode  to 
Jone’s  Tavern  being  some  in  the  night.  We  arrived  in  the 
height  of  a  quarrel  there,  between  two  Men.  The  Landlady 
applied  to  me  to  part  ’em.  I  told  her,  “No,  let  them  settle 
their  own  differences.” 

The  men  were  going  to  fight  out  in  the  Road  when  one  of 
the  company  declared  he  wou’d  massacre  the  Man  who 
should  attempt  to  Gouge  [endeavor  to  run  his  thumbs  into 
the  eyes  of  the  other  and  scoop  out  his  eyeballs].  Womble, 
one  of  the  disputants,  declared,  “I  can  not  fight  without  a 
Gouge.” 

A  member  of  the  company  supported  the  declaration,  say¬ 
ing,  “Ay!  A  Gouge  allweathers,  by  God!” 

The  terms  were  not  accepted.  Their  passions  cooled  by 
degrees  and  the  gouging  Man  said,  “Tho  I  am  but  a  little 
Shoemaker,  I  won’t  be  imposed  upon.” 

The  following  day  after  riding  25  miles,  I  arrived  at  Air. 
Pearce’s  where  I  got  dinner  and  rested  my  Horse.  There 
was  playing  at  his  door,  five  Negroe  Children,  everyone 
dress’d  in  a  Shirt  only.  Clothes  are  not  bestowed  on  these 
Animals  with  much  profusion.  At  Johnson’s  one  was  walk- 
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ing  about  the  Court  Yard  absolutely  naked,  and  in  New- 
bern,  I  saw  a  boy  thro’  the  Street,  with  only  a  Jacket  on, 
and  that  unbuttoned. 

From  Pearce’s  I  rode  five  Miles  to  Mr.  Blount’s  Ferry  at 
Tar  River.  Here  two  Negroes  rowed  me  over  to  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Shore  where  I  landed  at  Sunset.  Being  fond  of  re¬ 
marking  upon  the  tempers  of  Men  and  upon  human  Nature 
in  general,  under  every  appearance  and  circumstance,  I 
thought  proper  to  interrogate  Polydore,  one  of  the  Negroes 
who  rowed  me.  Our  conversation  follows  — 

Attmore,  “Where  was  you  born,  boy?” 

Polydore,  “I  was  born  in  Guinea.” 

Attmore,  “Don’t  you  want  to  go  back  to  your  Country?” 
2nd  Negro,  “He  is  fast.  He  can’t  go.” 

Polydore,  “I  have  learnt  another  language  now.  They  will 
kill  me  if  I  go  back  to  my  home.” 

Attmore,  “How  came  you  brought  from  yr.  Country?” 
Polydore,  “I  went  with  many  more  to  attack  a  town  where 
they  was  too  strong  for  us.  They  killed  many,  and  took 
140  of  us  prisoners.  They  sold  us.” 

Attmore,  “Had  you  not  better  have  let  them  alone  and 
remained  in  peace  at  home?” 

Polydore,  “No.  My  nation  always  fights  that  Nation.” 
Attmore,  “And  what  would  you  do  if  you  return’d  to 
your  Country  now?  Wou’d  you  be  quiet?” 

Polydore,  “No.  I  go  there  and  fight  ’em  worse  than  ever.” 

Some  of  the  entries  in  the  William  Attmore  diary  are  of 
definite  historical  interest.  He  attended  many  of  the  balls  held 
at  the  famous  I  ryon  Palace  in  New  Bern.  This  palace  eventu¬ 
ally  burned,  and  for  years  the  exact  date  of  the  fire  was  un¬ 
known.  It  happened  that  Attmore  was  out  walking  on  the  night 
of  the  conflagration,  watched  the  burning,  and  recorded  it  in 
his  diary.  It  was  not  until  this  eyewitness  account  was  produced 
that  the  date  of  the  fire  was  fixed.  It  is  this  same  Tryon  Palace 
that  is  soon  to  be  restored  in  all  of  its  Revolutionary-days 
splendor. 
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There  was  a  second  fire  in  New  Bern  that  had  a  much 
harsher  effect  on  William  Attmore’s  personal  life  than  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  the  palace.  It  proved  to  be  his  greatest  business  tragedy 
and  occurred  eight  years  after  his  marriage  to  Sally  Sitgreaves. 
The  intimate  story  has  been  preserved  in  a  letter  written  to 
Zane  &  Chapman,  the  business  associates  of  Attmore  at  the  time. 

Newbern,  November  2 2d,  1798 
Esteemed  Friends, 

My  last  was  of  date  October  25th.  Since  have  had 
no  letter  from  you. 

I  have  now  to  inform  you  of  a  most  calamitous 
event.  On  the  Morning  of  the  14th  instant,  about  Two 
O’clock,  a  Fire  broke  out  here,  which  was  first  dis¬ 
covered  at  my  kitchen,  and  has  done  very  consider¬ 
able  damage,  burned  out  nine  families,  besides  several 
Stores.  I  had  gone  to  bed  early,  in  a  Room  down 
Stairs,  in  a  little  Side  Room  or  passage  where  the 
Stairs  led  up.  I  had  in  bed  with  me  the  Children, 
Sophie  and  Mary,  leaving  Sally  Attmore  up  Stairs 
with  2  black  Women. 

1  had  slept  out  my  first  Sleep  or  Nap,  which  usually 
is  about  One  O’clock.  Sophie  seemed  uneasy  and  I 
made  her  get  up  to  the  Chamber  Pot,  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  Bedstead.  She  came  again  to  bed.  We  composed 
ourselves  and  all  went  to  Sleep.  A  little  light  was 
afforded  from  the  Parlour  from  a  few  Coals. 

After  my  first  Nap,  my  Slumbers  are  generally 
short.  I  waked  up  soon  again,  and  wanting  to  make 
Water,  I  opened  the  door  leading  to  the  Yard,  and 
stood  close  to  the  door  in  my  Shirt,  as  long  as  the 
occasion  seemed  to  require.  The  Night  was  very  dark, 
and  all  profoundly  Silent,  and  not  the  least  appearance 
of  light  or  fire  in  the  Yard. 

I  went  to  bed,  the  2  Children  fast  asleep.  I  lay 
awake,  perhaps  half  an  hour,  when  1  heard  a  rustling 
noise,  like  a  Gust  of  Wind  rising  and  lay  Still  expect- 
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ing  soon  to  hear  Rain  fall,  which  however  did  not 
come. 

The  Rustling  noise  continuing,  I  grew  uneasy,  got 
up  in  my  Shirt.  The  first  thought  was,  perhaps  that 
something  was  amiss  upstairs.  1  looked  up,  and  listen’d 
at  the  Stair  Way.  Nothing  seemed  amiss  there.  I  then 
thought  to  look  at  the  back  door,  where  I  had  so  lately 
been.  1  had  to  cross  the  parlour.  Just  before  I  reached 
the  back  door,  I  heard  one  in  the  Street  speak  of  Fire 
in  a  low  Voice.  Pressing  on,  nearer  to  the  door,  thro’ 
the  Crevices,  I  saw  Light,  and  on  unbolting  the  door, 
directly  saw  part  of  the  front  of  the  Kitchen  in  flames. 
1  left  the  door  open,  and  retreated  to  the  Stairs  foot, 
called  to  Sally  to  bring  down  the  sick  baby,  George, 
and  the  Rest  above,  as  fire  was  near. 

Then  I  open’d  the  Street  door,  and  called  “FIRE” 
some  time.  People  collected.  We  had  little  means  to 
check  the  Fire  for  near  an  hour.  The  flames  spread 
rapidly.  • 

We  fell  to  Work  to  take  out  Goods  from  the  house 
and  from  the  Store.  We  saved  some  things,  but  much 
is  lost.  The  things  saved,  1  have  now  in  a  neighboring 
Store,  with  what  burnt  iron  articles  we  can  get  from 
amongst  the  Ashes.  Sally  Attmore  is  gone  to  her 
Mother’s  house  with  the  Children.  I  sleep  at  the  Store 
to  take  some  Care  of  the  little  that  is  saved.  All  the 
Scantling  and  plank  in  the  Lumber  Yard,  the  Saw  pit 
&  Tools,  are  all  destroyed.  - 

We  can  not  tell  how  this  disastrous  affair  has  hap¬ 
pened.  Before  Sally  went  to  Bed,  she  went  into  the 
Kitchen,  where  nobody  slept,  had  a  few  Coals  raked 
up  which  remained,  and  locked  the  Door.  A  lye  Bar¬ 
rel  stood  at  the  Corner  of  the  Kitchen,  but  it  don’t 
appear  that  any  Ashes  had  been  taken  up  for  two 
Days  or  put  into  it.  For  keeping  Ashes  safe,  we  had  a 
bricked  Place. 

I  shall  write  you  further,  before  long.  My  Attention 
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is  much  engaged  here  as  you  will  easily  believe,  in  this 
bad  Disarrangement.  It  is  now  the  middle  of  the 
Afternoon.  I  shall  stop  here  at  present,  the  Post  mo¬ 
mently  expected.  Perhaps  I  shall  hear  from  you. 

In  Continuation,  the  Post  is  Come,  I  have  no  Letter. 
To  what  is  already  said  I  have  not  Room  to  add  much. 
All  our  heavy  Rigging,  including  two  Cables,  also  our 
large  Scales,  were  burned.  I  was  in  treaty  for  Sale  of 
the  Cables  and  had  some  prospect  of  soon  disposing 
of  them.  I  do  suppose  the  loss  of  property  in  Build¬ 
ings,  Goods,  Lumber,  and  Furniture  on  the  Lot  to  be 
nearly  Five  Thousand  Dollars.  Your  Mantles  are 
burned. 

Your  Friend  in  trouble, 
William  Attmore 


Cappy  the  Sharper 

My  great-grandfather  Charles  Sitgreaves  was  considered 
brilliant  even  by  those  outside  the  family.  In  the  early  years  of 
his  life,  he  did  not  go  too  far.  l  ie  loved  his  liquor.  Then,  one 
day,  he  slammed  a  full  glass  he  was  holding  down  on  the  table 
and  said,  “I’m  not  going  to  drink  another  drop!  ”  And  he  didn’t. 

From  then  on  Charles  did  things.  At  forty-nine,  he  received 
his  Master’s  degree  from  Princeton  University.  He  was  elected 
to  the  New  Jersey  State  Senate  twice  and  served  two  terms  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  Washington. 

Fifteen  years  before  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
was  organized,  Charles  was  advocating  an  eight-hour  day  for 
workmen.  He  wanted  to  double  the  pension  for  disabled  Civil 
War  veterans.  His  wish  was  to  see  conditions  in  this  country 
such  that  the  proudest  title  any  man  might  boast  would  be 
“I  am  an  American  citizen.” 

It  was  this  same  Charles  Sitgreaves  of  whom  Father  used 
to  say  in  disgust,  “He  thought  he  was  so  damn  smart!  When 
he  died,  he  willed  four  thirds  of  his  property.  What  a  lawyer!” 
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Father  was  not  a  major  heir.  He  inherited  a  family  Bible,  as 
usual. 

Great-grandfather’s  namesake  was  Captain  Charles  Sit- 
greaves,  known  as  Gappy.  1  his  gentleman  had  a  nimble,  tricky 
mind  and  a  very  definite  way  with  women.  He  was  a  politician, 
a  wit,  and  a  scoundrel.  He  liked  his  poetry  and  could  quote 
Scripture  endlessly.  Once  you  met  Cappy,  you  remembered 
him. 

This  great-uncle  of  mine  served  as  a  wagon  master  during 
the  Civil  War.  He  was  advanced  from  lieutenant  to  captain  in 
two  months,  i  Ie  was  wounded  in  action.  A  shot  fractured  a 
bone  in  his  right  wrist  and  left  a  permanent  mark.  1  he  fracture 
earned  Cappy  a  pension,  and  the  pension  guaranteed  him  liquid 
refreshment  for  life. 

One  of  the  escapades  for  which  Cappy  is  remembered  in 
Phillipsburg,  New  Jersey,  had  to  do  with  a  lawyer  named 
Dumont.  The  lawyer  in  question  was  in  legal  disagreement 
with  Cappy’s  father.  The  captain  did  not  like  Dumont’s  meth¬ 
ods  and  decided  to  do  something  about  it. 

Cappy  lay  in  wait  in  Philli psburg’s  Union  Square.  When 
Dumont  appeared,  Cappy  took  justice  in  his  own  hands.  He 
grabbed  the  lawyer  unceremoniously  and,  in  front  of  a  gaping 
crowd,  horsewhipped  him  with  swift,  welt-raising  lashes. 

Cappy  dreamed  of  literary  fame.  On  the  way,  he  became 
involved  in  the  stock  market  and  invariably  was  on  the  short 
side  when  he  should  have  been  on  the  long,  and  vice  versa.  1  o 
restore  his  financial  balance,  he  decided  to  write  a  book  on 
Warren  County  (New  Jersey)  politics.  It  took  him  less  than 
three  weeks  to  finish  his  brainchild. 

At  that  time,  in  Warren  County  a  Democratic  nomination 
was  equivalent  to  election.  Cappy  wrote  of  the  shenanigans 
that  had  to  do  with  the  nominations.  A  price  of  one  dollar  was 
charged  for  the  book.  The  author  said  openly  that  the  volume 
was  not  worth  anything  near  its  cost,  but  “when  a  man  has 
been  badly  skinned  by  reposing  confidence  in  others,  it  seems 
that  he  naturally  takes  a  sort  of  melancholy  satisfaction  in  get- 
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ting  even  —  in  skinning  everybody  else  who  can  be  inveigled 
within  the  reach  of  his  clutches.” 

Gappy’s  political  fidelity  always  belonged  to  the  candidate 
with  the  most  money.  His  first  move  in  any  support  was  to 
stake  out  a  substantial  claim  on  the  candidate’s  resources,  then 
work  that  claim  unmercifully  at  regular  intervals. 

Cappy  “constantly  kept  sealed  within  himself,  a  feeling 
that  meandered,  perambulated  and  peregrinated  up  and  down 
the  ossified  railway  of  his  back,  enabling  him  to  perform  the 
delicate  surgical  operation  of  procuring  the  desired  elongation 
of  the  candidate’s  leg  without  the  victim’s  knowledge  of  same.” 

In  1869,  during  one  campaign,  Cappy  called  on  a  candidate 
by  the  name  of  Armstrong,  living  in  Belvidcre,  New  [ersey. 
I  le  and  Armstrong  had  a  “conference,”  and  Cappy  very  re¬ 
luctantly  took  from  the  candidate  a  small  amount  of  the  where¬ 
withal  that  makes  the  world  go  ’round.  The  money  was  to  be 
used  for  legitimate  purposes  only. 

Hearing  of  the  transaction,  Armstrong’s  opponent,  a  Mr. 
Cornish,  invited  Cappy  to  discuss  matters  of  state  with  him 
in  Washington,  New  Jersey.  Cappy  smelled  more  money  — 
much  more  money. 

I  here  followed  one  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in 
Cappy ’s  career.  In  speaking  of  it,  Cappy  said,  “1  will  wager 
Standard  Oil  stock  against  Wheeling  and  Lake  Erie,  share  for 
share,  that  you  may  search  history  both  sacred  and  profane 
from  the  time  General  Tom  L.  Titus  made  it  so  extremely 
interesting  for  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  until  the  present,  and 
that  you  cannot  find  a  similar  or  parallel  case  on  record  or 
otherwise.  The  event  stands  alone. 

“In  all  the  ages  which  have  passed  over  Mother  Earth,  this 
case  remains  preeminent.  In  all  the  numberless  cycles  in  Time’s 
mighty  pageant,  there  is  none  like  unto  it.  No’  not  one.  Pro¬ 
claim  it  from  the  housetops,  scream  it  from  the  mountains!  Tell 
it  in  Gath.  Publish  it  in  the  streets  of  Askalon.  Cappy  Sitgreaves 

actually  returned  to  Armstrong  the  wherewithal  delivered  to 
him.” 
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The  local  sheriff,  one  Jacob  Sweeney,  on  hearing  of  the 
transaction  was  amazed.  When  lie  regained  his  self-possession, 
he  complimented  Cappy  on  his  fairness  and  honesty.  1  Ie  said, 
“Captain,  truly  you  are  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made!” 

Cappy,  slightly  embarrassed  when  telling  the  story,  ex¬ 
plained,  “I  was  so  very  young  then,  and  in  such  a  dilemma! 
Short  on  Armstrong  and  long  on  Cornish!” 

In  the  fall  of  1875,  Cappy  was  concerned  with  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  nomination  for  state  senator.  I  he  candidates  were  Judge 
Jacob  Sharp,  George  H.  Beatty,  and  William  Silverthorn.  The 
contest  was  a  bitter  one.  Beatty  was  not  considered  in  it.  1  he 
winner  was  to  be  either  Sharp  or  Silverthorn,  and  between 
those  two  the  race  was  neck  and  neck  from  start  to  finish. 

Cappy  supported  Judge  Sharp  and  did  everything  within 
his  power  to  help  the  judge  win.  “Circus  day”  arrived  and  the 
election  interest  was  worked  up  to  such  a  pitch  that  long  before 
the  polls  opened  an  immense  crowd  of  the  ever  faithful  was 
present  and  waiting  to  cast  the  desired  ballots. 

The  polls  opened  at  two  in  the  afternoon  and  closed  at 
seven.  Each  side  was  anxious  to  get  control  of  the  Caucus 
Board.  In  those  days  the  board  members  were  not  sworn  in. 
At  one  minute  before  two,  without  giving  anyone  a  chance  to 
say  boo,  Cappy  mounted  a  chair  and  in  a  loud  and  authorita¬ 
tive  voice  moved  “that  Jacob  Sweeney  and  John  Dean  act  as 
officers  of  the  Caucus  Board.  All  in  favor  say  aye,  those  op¬ 
posed,  no,  the  ayes  have  it.  Gentlemen,  take  your  seats.”  The 
whole  thing  was  done  in  a  matter  of  seconds  —  and  the  Sharp 
men  were  “elected”  to  the  board. 

The  Silverthorn  followers  hooted,  yelled,  swore,  and  tore 
their  hair.  However,  they  were  compelled  to  succumb  to  the 
inevitable.  It  was  a  bitter  dose  to  swallow.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Sharp  constituents  hurrahed  and  screamed  with  delight, 
for  the  new  members  of  the  Caucus  Board  were  in  charge  of 
the  ballot  box. 

The  pious  Sweeney  and  the  lily-souled  Dean  announced 
immediately  to  the  “chippies”  present  that  they  were  ready  to 
receive  ballots,  but  no  one  excepting  Democrats  faithful  and 
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true  were  permitted  to  vote.  Dean  took  the  tickets  as  they  were 
handed  in.  Sweeney,  being  quite  a  “pen-pusher,”  took  the 
names. 

For  Sharp  to  win  with  certainty,  the  ballot  box  had  to  be 
stuffed.  How  to  do  it  was  the  question.  The  Silverthorn  men 
never  took  their  eyes  off  the  box  for  one  second.  Sweeney  had 
come  prepared  with  sixty  extra  names  on  the  poll  list,  but  it 
seemed  utterly  impossible  to  get  the  sixty  additional  tickets  in 
the  ballot  box  without  being  discovered. 

The  polls  closed  at  seven  o’clock  as  scheduled,  and  there 
was  Cappy  and  his  gang  with  sixty  extra  names  on  the  poll  list 
and  sixty  ballots  short  in  the  ballot  box.  What  was  to  be  done? 
The  members  of  the  board  took  the  box  and  went  to  supper, 
followed,  of  course,  by  the  Silverthorn  voters.  Cappy  requested 
Dean  to  linger  at  the  supper  table  as  long  as  possible  while 
Sweeney  and  he  held  a  consultation. 

How  to  get  those  sixty  Sharp  tickets  into  the  ballot  box 
unseen  was  a  man-sized  problem.  Finally  an  idea  struck  Cappy. 
There  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  John  K.  Teel  present.  He  and 
Cappy  were  not  too  friendly  because  of  former  political  deal¬ 
ings.  Teel  was  a  strong  Silverthorn  man  and  at  the  moment  was 
watching  the  ballot  box  like  a  hawk.  Cappy,  with  a  thump  on 
the  table,  spoke  to  his  colleague  Sweeney. 

“My  beloved  Christian  brother  and  co-worker  in  the  cause, 
I  have  solved  the  great  problem  of  how  to  circumvent  those 
ungodly  Silverthorn  men  in  their  evil  machinations  to  prevent 
us  from  doing  this  noble  act!” 

“How’s  that?”  asked  Brother  Sweeney. 

Cappy  spoke  quickly.  “Fold  sixty  of  the  little  tickets  tightly 
together  and  place  them  in  your  lily-white  claw.  I  will  stand 
beside  John  K.  Teel  as  you  unlock  the  box  to  count  the  votes. 
1  he  moment  1  see  you  turn  the  key  and  lift  the  lid,  T  will  grab 
the  ungodly  Teel  by  the  neck,  shove  him  back,  and  yell.  Every 
eye  will  be  on  me.  You  can  then  drop  the  sixty  extra  billet  doux 
in  the  red  receptacle  and  in  time,  when  the  truthful  history  of 
this  campaign  is  written,  the  name  of  Jacob  Sweeney  and  this 
pious  act  of  his  will  be  emblazoned  on  pages  in  letters  of  gold 
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to  perish  only  with  the  stars.  Your  name  will  be  embalmed  in 
song  and  story  as  that  of  a  hero.  Your  grown-up,  orphaned 
children  will  be  amply  provided  for.  A  grateful  people  will 
bedeck  your  monument  with  flowers  and  bedew  your  grave 
with  tears.” 


Jacob  Sweeney’s  bosom  heaved.  l  ie  sighed  and  smiled  mod¬ 
estly,  giving  Gappy  an  innocent  look.  “Thou  havest  a  \Yeb- 
sterian  head,  Capting,”  Sweeney  whispered  happily. 

Sweeney  and  Gappy  walked  to  the  room  where  the  tickets 
were  to  be  counted.  Gappy  took  his  position  by  the  side  of 
John  Teel  and  waited  until  Sweeney  inserted  the  key  in  the 
ballot  box  and  raised  the  lid.  The  second  the  lid  was  lifted, 
Cappy  grabbed  1  eel  and  let  out  a  yell  that  would  have  made  a 
Sioux  Indian  blush.  Every  eye,  as  predicted,  turned  to  Teel 
and  Cappy.  Sweeney  dropped  the  tickets  in  the  box.  Gappy 
released  Teel  with  a  gentle  slap  and  laughed  off  the  entire 
matter.  No  one  had  seen  Sweeney’s  act,  not  even  Dean. 

When  the  ballots  were  counted,  the  number  of  tickets  in 


the  box  tallied  with  the  number  on  the  poll  list.  Judge  Sharp 
had  a  handsome  majority  in  the  ward.  The  poll  list  was  exam¬ 
ined  by  the  opposition,  but  Sweeney  had  written  all  of  the 
names  so  illegibly  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  out  the  names 
of  the  genuine  voters  let  alone  the  sixty  fictitious  ones.  “Truly,” 
purred  Gappy,  “Sweeney’s  a  very  slick  piece  of  furniture!  ” 

A  few  days  after  the  caucus,  the  convention  to  canvass 
votes  met  in  Belvidere,  New  Jersey.  On  the  face  of  the  returns, 
it  showed  that  Silverthorn  had  an  eight  or  ten  majority.  This 
was  an  unexpected  calamity.  Cappy  and  his  cohorts  wrangled 
for  time.  Finally  they  secured  the  poll  list  and  started  for  Phil- 
lipsburg  to  confer  with  a  certain  justice  of  the  peace,  who  was 
a  strong  Sharp  man. 

Cappy,  with  the  aid  of  the  justice,  arranged  to  fake  the 
names  of  about  forty  on  the  poll  list  —  names  of  men  who  never 
existed  —  and  have  affidavits  made  out  for  each.  The  affidavits 
were  to  read:  “I,  (Obediah  Swilensky,  or  Patrick  Geleary),  do 
solemnly  swear  that  I  am  a  resident  of  Pennsylvania;  that  I 
voted  at  the  Democratic  Caucus  in  Phillipsburg  on  such  a  day 
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and  was  paid;  that  I  did  vote  for  one  Silverthorn  and  that  I  was 
not  entitled  to  a  vote  in  New  Jersey.” 

Armed  with  forty  such  affidavits,  Cappy  returned  to  the 
convention  to  show  the  members  “what  fraud  and  bribery  had 
been  committed  by  the  Silverthorn  people.”  Before  Cappy 
reached  Belvidere  a  second  time,  Silverthorn,  with  help,  was 
declared  the  nominee  and  the  convention  had  adjourned. 

Cappy  and  his  Sharp  men  received  a  share  of  the  plunder  as 
a  panacea  for  their  lacerated  feelings.  Cappy  changed  his  sup¬ 
port  to  Silverthorn,  who  was  elected. 

In  1876,  a  Captain  Thomas  Fagan  decided  that  he  ought 
to  be  mayor  of  Phillipsburg  and  made  a  hot  canvass  for  the 
Democratic  nomination.  A  few  days  before  the  caucus  was 
held,  Fagan  approached  Cappy  and  asked  him  to  give  a  short 
speech  at  the  convention  on  Fagan’s  military  record,  in  case  the 
nominations  went  through.  Judge  Dewitt  was  to  present  the 
candidate’s  civil  record. 

Cappy  knew  that  Fagan  would  manipulate  the  caucus  and 
get  the  nomination,  so  he  immediately  prepared  to  make  a 
speech  that  would  prove  to  be  the  greatest  oratorical  achieve¬ 
ment  of  his  life.  As  expected,  the  nomination  went  through, 
and  while  the  crowds  harangued  at  the  convention,  Cappy 
called  Fagan  to  one  side. 

Cappy  said,  “Now,  Fagan,  I  plan  to  play  on  the  heartstrings 
of  this  auspicious  audience  and  I  need  your  help.  When  I  come 
to  the  orphan-boy  crescendo,  I  want  you  to  cry  and  sob  like 
a  deserted  virgin.” 

Mr.  Fagan  agreed. 

Cappy  took  the  platform  and  began  slowly  and  with  great 
feeling: 

Fellow  Democrats!  I  deem  it  a  pleasure  as  well  as  an 
honor  in  having  an  opportunity  to  make  a  few  re¬ 
marks  in  behalf  of  my  old  friend,  Fagan, 

Captain  Thomas  Fagan,  fellow  citizens,  first  saw 
the  light  of  day  in  County  Mayo,  Ireland,  on  the  pic¬ 
turesque  banks  of  the  romantic  Blackwater.  He  came 
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to  this  country  when  a  babe.  I  knew  him  then  as  an 
orphan  boy  with  naught  on  earth  to  cheer  his  heart 
—  no  father’s  love,  no  mother’s  joy,  nor  kin,  nor  kind 
to  take  his  part.” 

At  this  point  in  the  speech,  Fagan  loudly  blew  his  nose  and 
openly  wiped  his  eyes. 

I  watched  Fagan  as  he  grew  to  manhood  and  well 
do  I  remember  when  the  tocsin  of  war  summoned  the 
loyal  masses  to  the  conflict.  Thomas  Fagan,  a  young 
man  of  refinement,  respectability  and  education,  left 
his  congenial  employment  in  civil  life,  and  as  a  private 
soldier  prompted  by  patriotism  joined  the  ranks  of  one 
of  the  first  of  New  Jersey’s  gallant  regiments. 

Gentlemen,  do  not  consider  it  egotism  on  my  part 
wdien  I  say  that  I,  too,  served  an  humble  part  in  that 
memorable  contest,  side  by  side  of  the  gallant  Fagan, 
on  many  a  gory  field.  Methinks  I  see  him  now,  amidst 
the  smoke  of  battle,  the  rattle  of  musketry,  the  roar 
of  artillery,  the  pains  of  the  wounded,  and  the  prayers 
of  the  dying,  bearing  that  old  flag  aloft,  swearing  by 
the  eternal  that  it  should  eventually  wave  over  this 
land  of  the  free  and  home  of  the  brave,  not  one  single 
stripe  erased  or  star  polluted. 


To  better  appreciate  Gappy ’s  oratory,  let  it  be  said  that  at 
no  time  during  the  battles  of  the  Civil  War  were  Gappy  and 
Fagan  fighting  together.  Cappy  was  in  the  First  New  Jersey 
Brigade;  Fagan  in  the  Second.  Regardless,  Gappy’s  imagination 
continued  to  soar: 


Again,  gentlemen,  I  see  Fagan  scaling  the  rugged 
heights  of  Fredericksburg,  and  pressing  on  and  on  to 
the  bloody  field  of  Chancellorsville,  where  he  f ell. 
Ah,  yes,  where  he  fell  but  “with  his  face  to  the  sky 
and  his  feet  to  the  foe.”  I  see  him  borne  from  that  gory 
field,  pouring  out  his  very  life’s  blood!  And  for  what? 
That  this  nation  might  live. 


OIS 
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My  beloved  brethren,  I  could  continue  in  this  strain 
from  now  until  the  aurora  of  morn  illumines  the  orien¬ 
tal  horizon,  relating  the  heroic  deeds,  the  acts  of  valor, 
the  hair-breadth  escapes  of  this  gallant  gentleman.  But 
enough!  He  sheathed  his  sword  at  Appomattox,  never 
to  be  drawn  again  save  in  behalf  of  his  native  isle,  or 

in  defense  of  that  old  flatt  that  he  loves  so  well. 

_ 

Gentlemen,  I  say  Thomas  Fagan  sheathed  his  sword 
at  Appomattox  and  returned  to  the  quiet  pursuits  of 
civil  life.  He  has  held  many  positions  of  honor  and 
trust  among  us  since  then  and  I  defy  any  man  to  point 
to  a  single  instance  where  the  old  war-worn,  battle- 
scarred  veteran  has  proven  recreant  to  any  trust  re¬ 
posed  in  him.  I  have  known  him  long  and  known  him 
well.  1  can  truthfully  say  with  the  poet, 

“I’ve  scanned  the  actions  of  his  daily  life 
With  all  the  industrious  malice  of  a  foe 
And  nothing  meets  mine  eyes  but  deeds  of  honor.” 

All  present  believed  that  Cappy’s  speech  assured  Fagan’s 
election.  Everyone  prophesied  that  Fagan  was  certain  to  be  the 
next  mayor. 

Election  day  came,  the  polls  were  closed,  and  the  returns 
counted.  Fagan’s  opponent  won  by  a  majority  of  seven  hun¬ 
dred  votes. 

Fagan’s  only  comment  was  “I’m  certainly  glad  Dewitt 
failed  to  give  my  civil  record  or  I  might  have  lost  by  seventeen 
hundred.” 


Cappy  Continues  His  Oratory 

Gappy  Sitgreaves,  conniving,  shrewd,  unprincipled,  had  a 
way  of  expressing  himself  in  words  that  was  pungent  and  thor¬ 
oughly  individualistic.  In  speaking  of  one  particularly  foul  po¬ 
litical  move  in  Warren  County,  Cappy  said,  “I  protested  in  vain 
against  this  bald-headed,  barefaced  robbery  and  jobbery.  It 
was  simply  sublimated  audacity,  transcendent  impudence,  im- 
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maculate  nerve,  triple-plated  cheek,  and  brass  of  the  purest 
ray  serene.” 

Cappy  had  little  respect  for  the  Republicans  of  1878.  The 
lack  of  regard  undoubtedly  was  mutual.  Cappy  felt  that  the 
Republicans,  viva  voce  and  through  the  press,  worked  every 
advantage  for  all  it  was  worth.  l  ie  believed  they  magnified  the 
indiscretions  of  the  Democrats  to  such  a  degree  and  to  such 
wonderful  proportions  that  the  taxpayers  actually  felt  the 
Democratic  officials  were  thieves,  that  they  had  stolen  all  the 
public  buildings,  and  momentarily  were  coming  back  for  the 
sites. 

In  describing  a  Republican  Convention,  Cappy  said:  “For 
effect,  to  open  the  proceedings  they  had  a  Republican  sky  pilot 
inflated  for  the  occasion.  The  delegates  stood  uncovered  dur¬ 
ing  the  invocation,  their  bald  heads  shining  in  the  sunlight  like 
a  group  of  Astor  horses  shorn  of  adornments.  When  the  sky 
pilot  rang  a  point  on  the  Democratic  heathen,  the  delegates 
twittered,  snickered,  tickled  each  other  in  the  ribs  and  put  in 
the  oh’s  and  all’s  to  beat  the  very  devil. 

“A  chairman  was  elected  whose  speech  was  prepared  long 
in  advance.  lie  roasted  the  Democrats  with  the  dogmatic 
assurance  of  a  negro  preacher  describing  the  Devil.  Lvcry 
crime  in  the  calendar  was  charged  to  them,  even  the  adverse 
decrees  of  Providence.  The  chairman  was  followed  by  other 
egotistical  microbes  or  intellectual  animalculae  who  imagined 
that  any  man  who  disagreed  with  the  speaker  had  to  be  wrong. 

“The  Republican  leaders  of  this  congressional  district,” 
said  Cappy,  “are  simply  a  lot  of  ranting,  canting,  sanctified 
hypocrites.  They  really  imagine  that  the  only  pathway  to  the 
heavenly  hereafter  is  outlined  by  their  party,  macadamized  by 
their  creed.  You  must  travel  their  road  or  suifer  the  conse¬ 
quences.  Perhaps  get  fried! 

“The  Republicans  believe  that  the  earth  and  all  it  contains 
was  made  for  their  special  benefit,  that  woman  was  created 
solely  for  their  comfort,  that  the  sun  was  designed  to  give  them 
light  by  day  and  the  moon  hung  to  guide  them  from  a  temper¬ 
ance  lodge  without  the  aid  of  a  policeman.  1  he  Republicans,” 
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continued  Cappy,  ‘  think  the  heavens  were  decorated  with  a 
million  resplendent  stars  and  the  planets  sent  whirling  through 
space  in  majestic  dance,  simply  to  afford  them  matter  for 
wonder  and  amusement  when  they  are  too  tired  to  damn  Demo¬ 
crats  and  too  bilious  to  drink  beer. 

“I  have  great  respect  for  true  religion,”  Cappy  ranted,  “but 
not  for  the  brand  of  holiness  that’s  put  on  with  the  Sunday 
shirt,  that  makes  a  man  cry  ‘Amen’  with  unction  but  does  not 
prevent  him  selling  five  and  ten  cent  cigars  from  the  same  box, 
or  benzine  and  booze  from  the  same  barrel,  which  makes  for 
long  prayers  on  Sundays  and  gives  short  weight  on  Monday, 
which  worries  over  good-looking  young  women  but  yives  the 
grand  dames  the  go-by.  For  that  kind  of  Christianity,  1  have 
no  use. 

“\es,  this  G.O.P.  is  a  great  party!  It  is  rotten  to  the  core, 
reeking  and  dripping  with  moral  nastiness.  Based  on  a  love  of 
plunder,  its  members  can  see  nothing  good  in  any  other  party. 
The  Republicans  have  one  face  with  which  to  confront  the 
Lord,  and  another  with  which  to  beguile  their  brethren.  That, 
I  claim,  is  gall  masquerading  as  grace.  They  imagine  they  are 
full  of  piety  when  they  are  only  full  of  pie.” 

Cappy  liked  to  dream  up  epitaphs  for  his  friends.  One  com¬ 
posed  for  a  Democratic  crony  reads:  “Here  lies  the  remains  of 
an  honest  man  -  the  noblest  work  of  God  and  about  the 
scarcest.” 

A  thumbnail  sketch  of  a  political  coal-dealer  pal  of  Cappy 
runs:  “Andy  Newman  was  a  corker.  He  could  make  a  fortune 
by  turning  artesian  wells  inside  out  and  peddling  them  for 
telegraph  poles.” 

While  Cappy  had  little  respect  for  the  political  mud-sling- 
ing  and  bribery  of  others,  he  did  not  belittle  their  powers.  “Gall 
and  boodle  are  indeed  almighty,  the  Archimedean  levers  that 
lift  the  ill-bred  boor  into  select  society  and  place  the  ignorant 
saphead  in  Congress.” 

Cappy  took  all  election  assurances  in  the  nineteenth  century 
with  se\  eral  grains  of  salt.  Promises  just  before  election  are 
like  the  girl  who  flirts  with  a  fearless  young  goslin  until  he 
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doesn't  know  whether  he’s  floating  on  a  sea  of  champagne  to 
the  sound  of  celestial  music,  or  sliding  down  a  greased  rainbow, 
or  riding  on  the  ridge  pole  of  the  aurora  borealis.  When  he 
expects  her  to  make  good,  she  tells  him  that  she  can  only  be 
‘a  kind  of  Christmas  present  to  him,  a  sort  of  opera-ticket 
sister.’  ” 

On  the  subject  of  prohibition,  Cappy  went  wild.  He  said, 
“I  am  no  boozer,  but  I  tell  you  candidly,  I  like  a  cocktail  occa¬ 
sionally.  If  the  liquor  is  good  and  the  barkeeper  understands 
his  business,  I  consider  it  something  to  be  very  thankful  for. 
A  little  of  it  is  an  excellent  thing,  but  an  overdose  will  put 
wheels  in  your  head. 

“I  have  yet  to  be  in  a  prohibition  precinct  where  I  need  go 
thirsty  if  I  have  the  price  of  a  pint  flask  concealed  about  my 
person  and  my  stomach  can  stand  the  poison.  Its  advocates  will 
tell  you  that  prohibition  prohibits.  It  does.  It  prohibits  the  sale 
of  pure  liquor  and  supplies  in  its  place  —  coffin  paint.  It  pro¬ 
hibits  the  sale  of  ice-cold  beer  and  gives  us  forty-rod  bug  juice 
instead. 

“The  man  who  preaches  prohibition  in  public  and  pays 
court  to  a  gallon  jug  in  private,  who  damns  the  saloons  at  home 
and  sits  in  one  all  night  abroad,  may  not  transcend  the  law  of 
the  land  but  if  his  gall  bursts,  the  very  buzzards  break  their 
necks  trying  to  get  out  of  the  country.  Let  the  fanatics  remem¬ 
ber  that  trying  to  mix  religion  and  politics  is  like  mixing  whis¬ 
key  and  water  —  it  spoils  both. 

“The  man  for  whom  I  have  the  least  use  is  the  man  who 
assiduously  damns  the  demon  rum,  makes  tearful  temperance 
talks,  votes  the  prohibition  ticket,  groans  like  a  sick  calf  hit 
by  a  battering  ram  whenever  he  sees  a  voting  man  come  out 
of  a  barroom,  then  sneaks  up  a  dirty  alley,  crawls  through  the 
side  door  of  a  second-class  saloon,  calls  lor  the  cheapest  booze 
in  the  joint,  runs  the  glass  over  trying  to  get  the  worth  of  his 
money,  pours  it  down  at  a  gulp,  and  scoots  in  a  hurry  lest  some¬ 
body  ask  him  to  treat. 

“I  have  no  use  for  the  man  who  has  a  chronic  toothache  in 
his  stomach,  which  nothing  but  drugstore  whiskey  will  relieve 
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—  for  the  one  who  keeps  a  gallon  of  corn  dog  under  his  bed 
and  sneaks  to  it  like  a  thieving  hyena  digging  up  a  deceased 
African.  I  have  no  use  for  the  man  who  rents  his  property  for 
saloon  purposes  then  piously  prays  the  Lord  to  protect  the 
young  from  temptation.  But  to  attempt  to  reform  mongrels 
such  as  these  would  have  about  as  little  effect  as  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  on  last  year’s  corpse.” 

Cappy  Becomes  Involved 

In  the  year  1878,  Cappy  Sitgreaves  was  chairman  of  the 
Common  Council  of  Warren  County,  New  Jersey.  A  Phillips- 
burg  citizen  by  the  name  of  Peters  was  elected  to  the  council. 
The  man  was  a  born  thief,  and  the  first  day  he  assumed  office 
he  began  stealing  the  town’s  money.  He  could  not  help  himself. 
Peters’  mania  for  theft  was  constant  and  impelling,  yet  he  stole 
in  such  a  bungling  manner  that  he  was  caught  red-handed. 
Even  with  the  political  situation  as  bad  as  it  was,  it  still  was 
amazing  that  Peters  had  been  elected  to  office  in  the  first  place. 

As  quickly  as  the  thieving  was  detected,  Peters  confessed 
and  begged  for  mercy.  To  shield  himself,  he  turned  state’s 
evidence,  implicating  the  whole  council.  He  was  compelled 
to  go  before  the  grand  jury,  which  resulted  in  the  indictment 
of  every  council  member  and  Cappy  as  the  chairman.  When 
any  other  scoundrel  infringed  on  my  great-uncle’s  moral  up¬ 
rightness,  it  was  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war. 

Peters  had  a  banker  friend  on  whom  he  called  for  help. 
They  were  two  of  a  kind.  The  unscrupulous  methods  of  the 
banker  had  wrecked  a  bank  previously,  causing  a  number  of 
its  depositors  to  lose  their  life  savings. 

Peters  alone  angered  Cappy,  but  Peters  plus  the  banker 
raised  his  indignation  to  the  boiling  point.  “This  banker  be¬ 
friending  Peters!  This  banker  fiend  who  does  not  know  the 
meaning  of  the  word  ‘charity’!  He  never  permitted  a  beggar 
to  fill  a  long-felt  want  with  as  much  as  a  cracker  from  his  table. 
And  if  he  had,  he  would  have  imagined  that  he  saw  the  Record- 
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ing  Angel  wipe  tears  of  joy  from  his  eyes  and  all  Heaven  gay 
because  of  the  excessive  kindness  of  his  heart.” 

For  some  time  Gappy  had  wanted  to  denounce  the  banker 
but  felt  that  no  one  was  interested.  YVho  cared  when  such  a 
man  was  born,  where  he  came  from,  or  what  might  happen  to 
him  after  death?  Gappy  decided  to  wait  until  “the  old  duck” 
was  dead,  and  then  it  anyone  criticized  him  for  talking  about 
someone  who  had  passed  on  he  would  remind  them  that  Judas 
Iscariot,  Benedict  Arnold,  and  a  few  more  of  the  dear  departed 
were  ripped  into  occasionally  by  the  clergy. 

Regardless  of  Gappy’s  leehngs  in  the  matter,  the  banker 
took  the  thieving  Peters  under  his  wing.  He  built  a  story  for 
him  and  sat  with  him  day  and  night,  revising  and  rehearsing 
the  false  testimony.  As  the  trumped-up  tale  became  more  and 
more  a  part  of  Peters’  planned-for  exoneration,  the  banker 
enjoyed  a  second  thought.  He  was  highly  pleased  to  think  that 
many  of  the  town’s  officials  whom  he  disliked  intently  were  to 
be  railroaded  to  prison  upon  the  charges  and  uncorroborated 
statements  of  one  of  the  county’s  most  questionable  characters. 

On  the  day  of  the  trial,  there  were  live  bills  of  indictment 
against  Gappy.  He  went  before  the  court  without  waiting  and 
demanded  immediate  trial.  He  said  in  his  highly  righteous 
manner,  “I  want  to  be  tried  at  once  while  public  excitement  is 
at  its  height  —  while  the  people  are  yearning  for  a  victim.” 
Gappy’s  request  was  granted. 

The  State  called  Peters  to  the  witness  stand.  He  gave  his 
testimony  as  his  banker  friend  had  instructed.  It  was  one  false¬ 
hood  on  top  of  another. 

Gappy  was  called.  According  to  his  own  account,  he  took 
the  stand  with  the  same  serene  calmness  on  his  face  that  he  dis¬ 
played  when  opening  a  poker  game  with  four  fat  aces.  First 
of  all,  he  had  helped  the  judge  secure  his  appointment.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  for  once  in  his  life  he  was  armed  with  truth  and  inno¬ 
cence. 

When  Gappy’s  testimony  was  completed,  the  judge  said, 
“That  settles  it.”  The  jury  was  instructed  to  acquit  Gappy  with¬ 
out  leaving  their  seats,  and  my  great-uncle  came  out  of  the 
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trial  as  Meshack,  Shadrack,  and  Abcdncgo  emerged  from  the 
fiery  furnace,  unscathed  and  with  no  smell  of  fire  on  his  gar¬ 
ments. 

The  prosecutor  was  so  disgusted  with  Peters’  testimony 
and  so  fully  convinced  of  Gappy’s  innocence  that  all  indict¬ 
ments  against  Cappy  were  considered  null.  None  of  the  coun- 
cilmen  were  tried.  After  the  acquittal,  Gappy  turned  to  Peters 
and  said,  “If  it  weren’t  for  one  thing,  I  would  get  you  indicted 
for  perjury.” 

“What’s  the  one  thing  that  prevents  you?”  Peters  asked 
angrily. 

“I’m  afraid,”  Cappy  said,  “that  you  would  plead  guilty.  If 
you  did,  the  court  wouldn’t  believe  you  and  there  would  be 
no  satisfaction  in  it  for  me.” 

After  the  trial,  the  following  editorial  appeared  in  the 
Washington,  New  Jersey,  Star.  The  paper  was  controlled  by 
the  Cornish  interests,  whom  Cappy  supported  as  long  as  they 
had  money. 

SlTGREAVES  ACQUITTAL 

The  prompt  acquittal  of  Captain  Charles  Sitgreaves 
meets  with  the  approval  of  all  the  citizens  of  Warren 
County.  His  case  shows,  that  although  a  man  may  be 
surrounded  by  corrupt  influences,  he  may  still  have 
enough  force  of  character  to  withstand  every  sort  and 
degree  of  temptation  and  come  untainted  out  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  debauch  of  official  morals. . . .  We  rejoice  to  know 
that  a  brave  soldier  has  proved  to  be  an  honest  and 
incorruptible  citizen,  as  incapable  of  theft  as  of  cow¬ 
ardice. 

Until  the  1880’s  the  Democrats  of  the  First  Ward  of  Phil- 
lipsburg  for  years  had  sent  political  hacks  and  heelers  to  their 
gubernatorial  conventions,  only  to  be  consistently  misrepre¬ 
sented  by  them.  To  try  to  better  this  situation,  at  one  particular 
caucus  it  was  decided,  if  possible,  to  send  two  honest  delegates 
who  could  not  be  bought,  driven,  cajoled,  nor  bribed.  Those 
present  were  successful  beyond  their  wildest  dreams.  Cappy’s 
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followers  en  masse  voted  to  send  him  and  Murt  Coogan  to  the 
convention.  The  voters  returned  to  their  homes  assured  by  the 
successful  candidates  that  for  once  the  First  Ward  would  he 
properly  and  honestly  represented. 

Coogan  and  Gappy  left  for  the  convention  fully  conscious 
of  the  mighty  responsibility  resting  upon  them  and  with  full 
determination  to  do  their  duty  as  honest  men.  They  traveled  to 
Trenton  by  train,  reaching  there  the  day  before  the  convention 
opened. 

“During  the  trip,”  reported  Cappy,  “Coogan,  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  talked  to  me  of  the  necessity  of  doing  the  square  thing, 
particularly  on  this  occasion.” 

Coogan  said,  “We  must  lead  worthy  lives  and  become  an 
honor  to  our  parents  and  a  blessing  to  our  ward.” 

The  sermonizing  continued  until  Coogan  and  Cappy 
reached  the  bar  of  the  Trenton  Mouse.  Cappy  ordered  a  glass 
of  beer  and  was  about  “to  bite  it  off”  when  Coogan  pointed 
to  the  glass  and  said,  “Cappy, 

‘Upon  that  foam  destruction  rides, 

And  in  that  cup  doth  ruin  swim. 

Perdition  at  the  bottom  hides, 

And  death  is  dancing  ’round  the  brim.’  ” 

Then  Coogan  turned  to  the  barkeeper  and  ordered  a  whiskey 
sour. 

The  evening  of  his  arrival,  Cappy  was  summoned  by  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  gubernatorial  candidate  whom  he  favored. 
After  conversing  for  some  time,  the  representative  gave  Cappy 
thirteen  hundred  dollars  with  which  to  feed  and  clothe  the 
Warren  County  delegates.  Some  of  the  men,  particularly  those 
from  Washington,  New  Jersey,  looked  very  seedy  and  pinched 
for  food. 

After  dining  the  delegates  in  a  hash  house,  Cappy  received 
an  urgent  telegram  to  return  to  Phillipsburg  at  once.  1  Ie  imme¬ 
diately  set  out  to  look  for  the  gentleman  who  had  given  him 
the  thirteen  hundred  dollars  and  to  recommend  Alurt  Coogan 
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to  him  as  the  proper  man  to  handle  the  finances.  1  he  donor 
could  not  be  found. 

Cappy  returned  to  his  room  at  the  Trenton  House  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  his  departure.  While  there,  two  friends  came  in  to  see 
him.  Tie  told  them  of  the  telegram  and  gave  them  the  hash 
house  bill  and  what  was  left  of  the  thirteen  hundred  dollars, 
requesting  that  the  money  be  returned  to  the  proper  source. 

“Cheerfully,  mark  you,”  said  Cappy,  “ cheerfully ,  these 
men  promised  to  do  as  I  asked.  \\  hile  the  money  was  being 
counted,  Coogan  and  two  other  colleagues  entered  the  room. 

I  explained  the  situation.  The  late  arrivals  saw  most  of  the  entire 
transaction  and  I  have  their  affidavits  embodying  the  above 
facts. 

“Did  my  first  two  friends  return  the  money?  I  shall  say 
nothing  more  about  the  matter.  However,  it  would  be  well  for 
me  to  add  that  in  connection  with  the  thirteen  hundred  dollars 
I  have  lain  under  a  stigma  for  years,  but  Christian-like  and  with 
Christian  fortitude,  l  have  borne  up  under  it,  knowing  that 
time  makes  all  things  clear. 

“  ‘Truth  crush’d  to  earth  shall  rise  again  — 

The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers; 

But  error,  wounded,  writhes  with  pain, 

And  dies  among  his  worshippers.’  ” 

Cappy  liked  to  quote  the  poet  Bryant. 

Cappy  Goes  to  Fahaquarry 

Around  1885,  Cappy  became  utterly  disgusted  with  politics 
and  took  to  religion.  There  was  a  quiet  township  in  northwest¬ 
ern  New  Jersey  known  as  Pahaquarry.  Cappy  believed  that 
there  he  would  be  beyond  the  contaminating  influences  of  all 
politicians  and  that  he  would  find  peace  at  last.  In  reflecting 
on  this  transitory  period,  Cappy  said:  “I  have  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  politics  is  like  a  chess  game  using  power  and  plunder 
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for  pawns  —  a  gouge  game  where  success  hallows  any  means. 
Our  ‘big  men’  are  the  most  prosperous  marauders,  our  ‘pillars 
of  cloud  by  day  and  of  fire  by  night.’ 

“The  nineteenth  century  which  proudly  boasts  itself  ‘heir 
of  all  the  ages  and  foremost  in  the  files  of  time,’  doffs  its  beaver 
to  brazen  effrontery,  burns  its  sweet  incense  on  the  unhallowed 
shrine  of  pompous  humbuggcry,  while  modest  merit  is  in  a 
more  pitable  condition  than  the  clawless  Thomas  Cat  in  1  ar- 
tarus. 

“Oh,  ye  slothful  servitors  of  Christianity  in  the  whitened 
sepulchers  of  your  city  Sabbaths!  If  ye  would  get  nearer  the 
Heaven  you  offend  with  your  mockeries  and  farther  from  the 
Hell  upon  which  you  daily  and  willfully  take  hold,  go  to  Paha- 
quarry.  It  is  so  easy  to  be  a  Christian  in  Pahaquarry,  it  hardly 
seems  to  have  a  saving  merit.” 

Once  in  Pahaquarry,  Cappy  took  a  lively  interest  in  church 
and  Sunday  school.  He  was  getting  along  very  well  when  an 
incident  occurred  that  upset  his  moral  applecart. 

A  temperance  lecture  was  scheduled  to  be  delivered  in  a 
nearby  Methodist  church,  fl  wo  weeks  in  advance,  Cappy  was 
asked  by  the  deacons  to  make  a  few  remarks  and  introduce  the 
speaker.  He  accepted  the  invitation  and  at  once  began  to  pre¬ 
pare  his  speech  and  commit  it  to  memory.  However,  he  decided 
to  play  up  the  speech  as  extemporaneous  and  open  with  the 
remark,  “Having  had  but  a  few  minutes  since  being  notified 
that  I  was  to  preside  at  this  meeting,  1  am  fearful  that  I  cannot 
do  the  matter  justice.” 

On  the  day  scheduled,  the  church  was  crowded  with  the 
elite  of  Pahaquarry  and  the  surrounding  country.  Cappy  took 
the  platform  and  handled  the  proceedings  commendably  until 
he  reached  a  point  in  his  talk  dealing  with  the  incomparable 
effects  of  water.  It  was  too  much  for  him.  He  experienced  a 
dryness  of  the  throat.  There  was  a  pitcher  of  water  on  a  nearby 
stand.  Cappy  filled  a  glass,  raised  it  to  his  lips,  and  automatically 
attempted  to  blow  off  the  foam. 

The  simple  inadvertance  on  Cappy’s  part  ended  the  meet- 
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ing.  The  hilarity  that  followed  could  not  be  quelled.  Gappy 
adjourned  the  meeting  sine  die,  ordered  his  horse,  and  rode  to 
the  nearest  hostelry,  where  he  quickly  incorporated  a  quart 
of  the  “oil  of  gladness.” 

In  the  year  that  followed,  except  for  ablutionary  purposes, 
water  was  completely  eliminated  from  Gappy’s  daily  life. 

In  the  fall  of  1887,  Johnston  Cornish  of  Washington,  New 
Jersey,  announced  himself  a  candidate  for  state  senator.  1  le  w  as 
the  son  of  Gappy’s  earlier  political  client. 

Cornish  was  young,  handsome,  popular,  and  generous  to  a 
fault.  He  won  the  nomination  in  a  canter.  It  was  not  until  the 
primaries  were  over  that  it  was  learned  Cornish  was  ineligible 
for  senator  because  of  his  age.  He  was  a  few  months  under 
thirty  and  was  compelled  to  give  way  to  an  older  candidate. 

It  was  then  too  late,  too  near  election,  to  hold  another  cau¬ 
cus,  so  the  members  of  the  Democratic  Executive  Committee 
were  notified  by  the  chairman  to  meet  at  the  courthouse  in  Bel- 
videre  and  nominate  a  senatorial  candidate.  The  committee  con¬ 
sisted  of  three  representatives  from  each  township. 

Cappy  was  a  member  of  the  committee  from  Pahaquarry. 
He  came  to  the  meeting  with  two  friends  from  the  same  town¬ 
ship.  These  men  wanted  him  to  teach  them  the  political  game 
so  that  they  too  might  make  a  little  “dough.”  In  explaining  pro¬ 
ceedings,  Cappy  said,  “I  was  also  chaperoning  two  delegates 
from  Blairstown  who,  with  myself,  equaled  five  votes,  quite 
an  item  in  a  close  call.  The  candidates  for  the  senatorial  nomi¬ 
nation  were  James  E.  Moon,  IT  S.  Harris,  and  Martin  Wyckoff. 
The  latter  was  in  Virginia  at  the  time.  Joseph  B.  Cornish,  father 
of  the  ex-candidate,  looked  after  the  Wyckoff  interests. 

“On  my  arrival  at  Belvidere,  Mr.  Cornish  sent  for  me  and 
informed  me  that  there  was  twenty-five  dollars  for  each  of  the 
lambs  who  accompanied  me  and  one  hundred  dollars  for  my¬ 
self,  provided  that  we  voted  for  Wyckoff  and  he  received  the 
nomination. 

“We  met  in  convention  and  the  balloting  began.  I  knew  that 
it  was  Wyckoff ’s  money  that  Cornish  was  handling,  so  I  de- 
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cided  to  work  him  if  it  were  possible.  Had  Mr.  Cornish  been 
distributing  his  own  money,  I  would  have  stood  by  him  unhesi¬ 
tatingly,  simply  for  love. 

“On  the  first  ballot,  the  five  votes  that  I  controlled  I  divided, 
giving  Harris  two  and  Moon  three,  or  maybe  they  all  went  to 
Moon,  as  I  considered  him  the  weakest  candidate.  In  fact,  Moon 
did  not  expect  nor  want  the  nomination. 

“Things  were  very  close  between  Harris  and  Wyckoft.  Mr. 
Cornish  was  present,  listening  to  the  votes  read  from  time  to 
time  with  no  nomination  made.  When  deeply  interested  in  any¬ 
thing  and  a  little  worried,  Cornish  had  the  habit  of  pulling  and 
biting  his  mustache.  I  observed  that  he  was  tackling  the  hirsute 
appendage  under  his  horn  and  concluded  that  this  was  the  time 
to  strike. 

“1  approached  Cornish  and  said,  ‘Joe,  it  doesn’t  make  any 
particular  difference  to  you  who  is  nominated,  does  it?  I  was 
offered  two  hundred  dollars  by  the  other  gang  to  throw  my 
five  votes  to  them.  You  don’t  care  now,  do  you,  Joe?’ 

“  ‘The  deuce  1  don’t,’  replied  Joe.  ‘Keep  right  on  as  you  are 
doing  and  I  will  raise  the  other  side  one  hundred  dollars.’  ” 

Cappy  continued  to  play  once  faction  against  the  other, 
ballot  after  ballot,  constantly  raising  the  ante.  Wyckoff  finally 
was  allowed  to  win.  Cornish,  in  the  meantime,  had  become  wise 
to  Cappy’s  scheme.  However,  he  kept  his  financial  promises. 
When  paying  off,  his  only  comment  was  “Cap,  you  certainly 
are  thrifty  for  a  Pahaquarrian.” 

Cappy’s  defense  was  “My  dear  boy,  a  man  must  show  a  little 
thrift  and  enterprise  in  these  degenerate  days,  or  not  only  he 
but  the  cause  will  suffer.” 

The  next  episode  in  Cappy’s  life  had  to  do  with  a  sly  man 
in  clerical  dress.  It  was  in  the  year  1889.  Cappy  spoke  of  it  in 
his  customary  colorful  style. 

“On  a  beautiful  autumnal  evening,  when  the  varie¬ 
gated  hues  of  the  foliage  vied  with  the  sublime  land¬ 
scape  and  somber  loneliness  of  sparsely  settled  north- 
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ern  New  Jersey,  there  was  seen  a  solitary  traveler 
astride  a  lanky,  attenuated,  aged  horse. 

“In  the  distance  were  the  sparkling  waters  of  the 
historic  Delaware,  its  banks  lined  with  productive 
farms.  Deep  ravines,  crowded  with  rocks  and  bounded 
by  mighty  monarchs  of  the  forest,  hid  delightful  cas¬ 
cades  and  rippling  rills.  The  lonely  horseman  passed 
these  beauties  by  unnoticed  as  he  urged  his  steed  con¬ 
stantly  to  greater  haste. 

“His  three  hundred  pounds  of  avoirdupois  was 
clothed  in  seedy  black.  His  dilapidated  tile  was  occa¬ 
sionally  elevated  to  permit  his  red-cotton  handker¬ 
chief  to  wipe  away  the  drops  of  perspiration,  which 
the  sultriness  caused  to  gather  on  his  large,  bald  head. 
Such  was  the  style  of  the  Reverend  John  Swackham- 
mer  as  he  reached  the  beautiful  and  romantic  village  of 
Millbrook. 

“Dismounting  at  the  post  office,  Swackhammer 
inquired  about  temporary  accommodations.  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  present.  His  clerical  garb  and  weariness 
led  me  immediately  to  extend  the  stranger  the  cour¬ 
tesy  of  my  bed  and  board. 

“Supper,  a  cigar,  and  the  punishment  of  nearly  a 
quart  of  that  which  invigorates,  exhilarates,  and  fre¬ 
quently  intoxicates  loosened  the  stranger’s  lips  and 
disclosed  his  mission. 

“Swackhammer  was  an  evangelist,  promulgating 
and  disseminating  the  way  to  glory  as  laid  down  in  the 
articles  of  religion  and  ritual  of  the  Free  Will  Baptist 
Church.  Like  the  disciples  of  old,  the  gentleman  made 
no  charge  for  his  ministerial  efforts,  emulating  them 
in  accepting  only  those  offerings  which  his  hearers 
voluntarily  contributed,  be  they  dollars  or  doughnuts. 
To  expedite  any  possible  urge  of  generosity  on  the 
part  of  his  audience,  the  contribution  box  invariably 
appeared  at  each  session  before  the  benediction. 
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“All  who  met  the  visiting  reverend  played  him  for 
a  fraud  from  the  beginning,  and  needless  to  say  they 
were  right. 

“The  first  Sabbath  morning  succeeding  Swackham- 
mer’s  arrival  found  this  burlesque  of  humanity  occu¬ 
pying  the  pulpit  of  the  local  church.  The  word  had 
spread  rapidly  and  the  church  was  filled.  Extending 
his  arms,  Swackhammer  gave  the  invocation.  His 
stream  of  words  was  swift  and  the  eddies  were  many. 
All  present  tired  before  the  opening  prayer  ended. 

“The  theme  of  the  Reverend  Swackhammcr’s  ser¬ 
mon  was  the  story  of  the  prodigal  son.  \\  ith  endless 
verbiage  and  senseless  phrases,  he  pictured  the  com¬ 
fortable  home,  the  easy  life,  the  voluptuous  existence 
of  this  favored  son.  1  hen  the  young  man’s  departure 
from  the  house  of  plenty  to  eventual  desolation  abroad 
was  described. 

“Stamping  his  feet  and  gesticulating  with  every 
movable  part  of  his  body,  Swacklvammer’s  oratory 
warmed  him  until  juice  oozed  from  every  pore  of  his 
carcass  in  sufficient  quantity  to  run  a  country  saw 
mill.  His  voice  rose  to  such  a  pitch  that  he  could  be 
heard  from  Dan  to  Beersheba.  Eventually  limp  from 
exhaustion,  Swackhammer  finished  his  discourse, 
passed  around  the  contribution  box,  pocketed  the 
cash,  and  closed  the  service. 

“The  trustees  of  the  church,  following  Swackham- 
mer’s  first  service,  dropped  the  transgressor  and  very 
properly  refused  him  any  further  use  of  the  sanctuary. 
But  the  old  sinner  was  unquenchable.  1  he  school- 
house  was  near,  its  trustees  complaisant,  and  Free  Will 
Baptist  services  were  resumed  regularly  every  night 
in  the  building  where  the  birch  ruled  by  day. 

“Large  crowds  assembled  and  the  pastor’s  zeal  in¬ 
creased  as  the  collections  grew.  Branch  meetings  were 
organized  and  held  at  various  nearby  places,  but  it 
remained  for  the  village  of  Jacksonburg  to  finish  the 
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flowers  and  the  accompanying  love-making  reached 
a  rapid  climax. 

“As  the  shepherd  and  his  ewe  were  fully  engaged  in 
loving  embraces,  a  convenient  stone  was  shied  with 
admirable  aim.  With  cjuick  dispatch,  the  stone  con¬ 
tacted  the  near  and  protruding  rear  end  of  the  amor¬ 
ous  reverend. 

“There  was  sudden  and  great  consternation.  With¬ 
in  seconds  the  shepherd  leaped  on  his  horse,  which 
had  followed  him,  and  was  off.  The  surprised  sister 
picked  up  her  bonnet  and  dashed  in  the  opposite 
direction.  With  the  toss  of  one  smooth  pebble  on  the 
part  of  an  unidentified  bystander,  the  Reverend  John 
Swackhammcr  vanished  from  the  Pahaquarry  scene 
and  ended  his  oratorical  career  permanently  in  north¬ 
western  New  Jersey.” 

A  present-day  nephew  of  Cappy  was  hunting  in  Paha¬ 
quarry.  An  extremely  icy  hill  was  giving  him  car  trouble  w  hen 
an  old-timer  approached.  A  friendly  conversation  began,  dur¬ 
ing  which  the  old-timer  asked  the  name  of  the  young  man 
with  whom  he  was  talking. 

“My  name’s  Edwin  Sitgreaves,”  the  young  man  said. 

“Sitgreaves!”  exclaimed  the  old-timer.  “Any  relation  to 
Cappy?” 

“He  was  a  great-great-uncle  of  mine,”  Edwin  said. 

“Quite  a  character,  that  Cappy,”  the  old  fellow  reminisced. 
“I  remember  one  time  a  group  of  us  was  sittin’  in  the  saloon 
at  the  foot  of  this  hill.  All  at  once  there  was  a  terrible  noise 
and  in  rode  Cappy  on  his  horse,  right  through  the  door  of  the 
saloon. 

“  ‘Good  evening,  gentlemen!’  said  Cappy.  ‘I’d  like  a  drink.’ 
Bowing  deeply  and  politely,  Cappy  added,  ‘And  give  my  friend 
the  horse  one,  too.’ 

“Cappy  was  a  devil,”  the  old-timer  continued  with  a  shake 
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of  his  head.  “He  was  good-looking,  had  money,  and  a  horse 
and  carriage.  He  got  plenty  of  women  into  trouble!” 

“How  did  he  keep  from  being  shot?”  Edwin  asked  dubi¬ 
ously. 

J 

“Money  —  and  a  knife!”  was  the  prompt  answer.  “None 
of  Cappy ’s  activity  ever  came  to  life,”  roared  the  old-timer 
as  he  slapped  his  thigh  resoundingly. 

“That  must  have  helped,”  Edwin  said.  “Know  any  more 
stories  about  Cappy?” 

The  old-timer  thought  awhile.  “Ever  hear  the  one  about 
Cappy  and  his  piano?”  he  asked. 

“No,”  said  Edwin.  “Tell  me  about  it.” 

The  old-timer  was  enjoying  himself.  “This  one  scared  the 
daylights  out  of  the  folks  up  here  in  Pahaquarry,”  he  drawled. 
“It’s  true,  too,  because  I  heard  the  darn  piano  playin’  myself. 

“Cappy ’s  first  wife  was  named  Emma,”  the  old  fellow  con¬ 
tinued,  “and  she  was  musical.  Her  favorite  hymn  was  ‘What  a 
Friend  We  Have  in  Jesus.’  Emma  took  sick  and  she  knew  she 
wasn’t  goin’  to  live.  Just  before  she  died,  Emma  said  to  Cappy, 
‘When  Pm  gone,  Cappy,  I  want  you  to  give  my  piano  to  my 
sister.’ 


“  ‘If  that’s  what  you  want,  Emma,  that’s  the  way  it  will 
be,’  Cappy  told  her.  ‘So  help  me.’ 

“Emma  died.  A  week  after  she  was  buried,  their  next-door 
neighbor  asked  Cappy  when  he  was  going  to  give  her  piano 
to  the  sister.  ‘To  hell  with  that!’  said  Cappy.  ‘Emma’s  gone. 
She  won’t  know  the  difference.  I’m  going  to  save  that  piano 
for  Laura.’  ” 

“Who  was  Laura?”  Edwin  asked. 

“Laura,”  said  the  old-timer,  “was  to  be  Cappy’s  next  wife  — 
Emma’s  successor.  The  night  following  the  conversation  with 
Cappy,  this  same  neighbor  heard  Emma’s  piano  being  played 
about  midnight.  ‘What  a  Friend  We  Have  in  Jesus’  was  the 
hymn  she  heard.  The  next  morning  the  woman  was  curious. 
‘Cappy,  who  was  playing  Emma’s  piano  last  night?’  she  asked. 
‘You  were  sober.  Did  you  have  company?’ 
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“Cappy  looked  pale.  He  shook  his  head  like  a  man  in  a 
daze.  ‘So  you  heard  it  too!’  Cappy  said  in  a  frightened  voice. 
‘I  thought  maybe  I  dreamed  it.’ 

“  ‘You  weren’t  dreaming,’  the  neighbor  assured  him.  ‘  1  he 
music  woke  me  up.  It  sounded  just  like  Emma.’ 

“Cappy  went  off  on  a  two-day  binge.  It  didn’t  help  mat¬ 
ters.  On  the  night  of  his  return  home,  ‘What  a  Friend  \\  e  1  lave 
in  Jesus’  was  played  on  the  piano  at  midnight.  Every  night  fol¬ 
lowing,  the  same  thing  happened.  After  one  week  of  it  Cappy 
gave  the  piano  to  Emma’s  sister  and  was  very  glad  to  get  rid 
of  it.” 


After  fifty  years,  Cappy  is  remembered  in  Phillipsburg  as  a 
shrewd  political  figure.  Many  of  his  original  remarks  are  often 
repeated.  Once,  when  asked  what  he  thought  of  the  capabilities 
of  a  certain  man  holding  office,  Cappy  snapped,  “Oh,  that 
fellow!  He’s  a  political  freak.  He  has  three  nose  holes.” 

“What  do  you  mean  by  three  nose  holes?”  he  was  asked. 

“Two  to  breathe  through,”  Cappy  said,  “and  one  to  hold 
the  ring  for  his  lead  rope.” 

Cappy’s  famous  cry,  “We  haven’t  heard  from  Pahaquarry 
yet!”  is  still  a  local  election  joke.  In  the  old  days,  whenever 
Cappy  needed  extra  votes  to  carry  a  candidate  to  victory,  the 
Pahaquarry  returns  were  sure  to  be  sufficient,  often  totaling 
one  hundred  per  cent  more  than  the  number  of  all  eligible 
voters  in  that  township. 

In  1936,  Edwin  Sitgreaves  was  committeeman  for  Warren 
County.  This  was  the  same  Edwin  with  whom  the  old-timer 
had  talked  in  Pahaquarry.  On  election  day  in  Phillipsburg, 
when  he  was  rounding  up  voters  to  take  them  to  the  polls,  he 
met  a  doddering  old  man  of  eighty.  Edwin  loaded  him  in  his 
car  and  drove  o(f.  Starting  to  laud  to  the  skies  the  Democratic 
party  in  general  and  all  local  candidates  in  particular,  Edwin 
had  spoken  about  two  sentences  when  the  old  gentleman 
brought  him  up  short. 

“Don’t  talk  to  me  about  the  Democrats,  young  man,”  the 
octogenerian  said  sharply.  “When  I  was  just  beginning  to  vote, 
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one  election  time  I  was  in  the  Union  Square  I  Iotel  here  in 
Phillipsburg.  A  fellow  by  the  name  of  Gappy  Sitgrcaves  came 
in.  He  took  me  by  the  ear  and  marched  me  to  the  polls.  1  hen 
he  stood  there  while  1  voted  the  way  he  wanted  me  to  vote. 
That  was  sixty  years  ago  and  I’ve  never  voted  for  another 
Democrat  since  and  I  never  will.” 

Edwin  said  nothing.  The  old  gentleman  never  knew  that  it 
was  Democratic  Gappy’s  great-great-nephew  who  drove  him 
to  the  polls  to  vote  Republican.  The  mills  of  the  gods  grind 
slowly  in  politics  as  well  as  in  everything  else. 

Gappy  Sitgrcaves  passed  away  in  Phillipsburg  with  his  quart 
between  the  sheets. 


Right  About  Face 

In  spite  of  his  political  trickery,  conniving,  and  moral 
lapses,  Cappy  recognized  principle  and  appreciated  it.  In  one 
of  his  better  moments  he  considered  truth  and  this  is  what  he 
wrote: 

Truth  and  only  truth  is  eternal.  It  was  not  born  and 
it  can  not  die.  It  may  be  obscured  by  the  clouds  of 
falsehood  or  buried  in  the  debris  of  ignorance,  but  it 
never  can  be  destroyed. 

Truth  exists  in  every  atom,  lives  in  every  flower, 
and  flames  in  every  star.  When  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  shall  pass  away  and  the  universe  return  to 
cosmic  dust,  divine  Truth  will  stand  unscathed  amid 
the  crash  of  matter  and  the  wreck  of  worlds. 

Falsehood  is  an  amorphous  monster,  conceived  in 
the  brain  of  knaves  and  brought  forth  by  the  breath 
of  fools.  It  is  a  moral  pestilence,  a  miasmic  vapor 
which  passes  like  a  blast  from  hell  over  the  face  of 
the  world  and  is  gone  forever. 

So  much  for  those  who  have  gone.  Sometime  I’m  coming 
back  this  way  again,  and  when  I  arrive  I  sincerely  hope  that 
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Cory  and  Cappy,  Sam  and  the  rest  are  here.  I  want  to  know 
them  better  and  I  should  like  to  do  something  for  them  in 
return  for  the  help  they  have  given  me. 

In  the  meantime  I  have  the  fabulous  Frenchman  who  kisses 
me  behind  the  ear  and  whispers  uma  cherie ”  when  in  a  happy 
mood.  At  other  times  I  am  “Mrs.  Garbage.”  I  have  the  pussy¬ 
cats,  Turnibus,  Tartaruga,  Tumblelino  and  Souri,  with  Souri’s 
twins,  Skiddle  and  Skoodle.  We  live  each  minute  for  all  that 
it  is  worth,  for  this  minute  is  all  we  have.  It  is  our  eternity  and 
we  are  trying  to  make  the  most  of  it.  We’ll  be  seeing  you  along 
the  Way. 

A  W ord  about  the  United  States  of  America 

“I  regard  the  Constitution  and  the  Union  guaranteed  by 
that  Constitution,  as  a  sacred  gift  of  God  to  our  fathers,  to  be 
bequeathed  intact  to  the  teeming  millions  of  posterity  who  will 
live  and  die  under  the  flag  of  the  Republic. 

“I  have  a  sympathy  for  the  honor  and  faith  of  my  country. 
I  hold  that  the  faith  of  a  nation  should  be  sacred  under  all 
circumstances.  I  would  have  the  faith  of  my  country  like 
Caesar’s  wife,  ‘not  only  pure  but  unsuspected.’  Take  away  the 
faith  and  honor  of  a  Government  and  you  take  away  from  that 
Government  all  that  is  desirable  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man. 

“The  Constitution  is  a  compact.  It  is  a  covenant  with  the 
States,  a  covenant  with  the  individual  man.  Constitutions  are 
made  for  minorities,  not  for  majorities.  Under  the  aegis  of  that 
covenant,  the  workman  in  the  streets,  the  wood-cutter  in  the 
forest,  has  rights  as  sacred  as  the  millionaire  in  his  palace.  These 
rights,  all  the  power  of  a  Congress  or  a  State  Legislature,  can 
not  destroy  under  any  pretense  whatsoever.  In  these  rights,  the 
individual  should  be  protected  against  the  world.” 

Charles  Sitgreaves  I 

Excerpt  from  the  Hon.  Charles  Sitgreaves7 
address,  “The  State  of  the  Union,”  delivered 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  January  25,  1868. 
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and  we  do  come  back  this  way.  Each  life  is  a  happier  step 
toward  ultimate  Perfection. 

To  laugh  is  to  live.  \  he  God  within  is  a  happy  God.  l  ie 
knows  the  world  is  getting  better.  He  is  patient  and  He  ex¬ 
pects  each  one  to  do  his  part  by  becoming  a  tiny  hit  better 
each  precious  day. 

Tear  down  all  mental  fences.  There  are  many  peoples  of 
many  races  and  many  colors.  They  have  many  religions  and 
worship  many  ways.  They  are  all  children  of  the  same  Father. 

He  loves  them  all  equally.  Each  one  has  the  birthright  to 
believe  as  he  chooses.  God  cares  not  how  we  worship  as  long 
as  we  grow.  1  he  Father  plays  no  favorites. 

Live  each  day  helpfully.  There  is  no  time  for  criticism  nor 
boasting  nor  tearing  down  nor  meanness  nor  selfishness.  There 
is  only  time  for  thinking  of  others. 

Love  is  the  only  thing  in  the  Universe  that  is  lastingly  radio¬ 
active. 

Me  get  only  what  we  deserve,  whether  it  is  good  or  bad. 

Nothing  ever  just  “happens.”  Our  thought  trends  build  our 
lives  to  the  most  infinitesimal  detail. 

No  jail,  no  law,  no  race  can  bind  our  thoughts.  We  ere  our 
thoughts  and  we  are  everlastingly  free. 

Only  good  survives  eternally. 

Each  one  is  a  part  of  God  and  should  act  accordingly. 

Marguerite  Sitgreaves  Aimi 
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